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PBEFACE TO THE EDITION OF 1845. 



Much has been written by critics^ especially by those in 
Gllpnany^ (the native land of criticism^ upon the im- 
portant question^ whether to please or to instmet should be 
the end of Fiction — ^whether a moral purpose is or is not 
in harmony with the undidactic spirit perceptible in the 
higher works of the imagination : And the general result 
of the discussion has been in favour of those who have 
contended that Moral Design^ rigidly so called^ ahould be 
excluded firom the aims of the Poet; that his Art should 
regard only the Beautiful^ and be contented with the indi- 
rect moral tendencies, which can never fail the creation of 
the Beautiful Certainly^ in fiction^ to interest^ to please^ 
and sportively to elevate — ^to take man from the low pas- 
sions, and the miserable troubles of life, into a higher 
region, to beguile ^eary and selfish pain, to excite a 
generous sorrow at vicissitudes not his own, to raise the 
passions into sympathy with heroic 8truggles*-.and to 
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admit the soul into that serener atmosphere from ivhich it 
rarely returns to ordinary existence^ without some memory 
or association which ought to enlarge the domain of thought 
and exalt the motives of action ; — Such, without otlier moral 
result or object, may satisfy the Poet,* and constitute the 
highest and most universal morality he can effect. But 
subordinate to this, which is not the duty, but the necessity, 
of all Fiction that outlasts the hour, the writer of imagina- 
tion may well permit to himself other purposes and objects, 
taking care that they be not too sharply defined, and too 
obviously meant to contract the Poet into the Lecturer— •& 
Fiction into the Homily. The delight in '' Shylock " is 
not less vivid for the Humanity it latently but profoundly 
inculcates; the healthful merriment of the ''Tartuffe*' is 
not less enjoyed for the exposure of the Hypocrisy it 
denounces. We need not demand from Shakespeare or 
from MoliJre other morality than that which Genius un- 
consciously throws around it — ^the natural light which it 
reflects; but if some great principle which guides us 
practically in the daily intercourse with men becomes in the 
general lustre more clear and more pronounced — we gain 
doubly, by the general tendency and the particular result. 

Long since, in searching for new regions in the Art to 

* I use the word Poet in its proper sense, as applicable to any writer, 
whether in verse or prose, who inrenti or creates. 
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which I am a servant^ it seemed to me that thej might be 
foimd lying tan, and rarely trodden^ beyond that range of 
conventional morality in which Novelist after Novelist 
had entrenched himself — amongst those subtle recesses in 
the ethics of human life in which Truth and Falsehood 
dwell undisturbed and unseparated. The vast and dark 
Poetry around us — ^the Poetry of Modern Civilisation and 
Daily Existence^ is shut out from us in much^ by the 
shadowy giants of Prejudice and Pear. He who would 
arrive at the Pairy Land^ must face the Phantoms. Be- 
times, I set myself to the task of investigating the motley 
world to which our progress in humanity has attained, 
caring Uttle what misrepresentation I incurred, what hos- 
tmty I provoked, in searching through a devious labyrinth 
for the foot-tracks of Truth. 

In the pursuit of this object, I am, not vainly, conscious 
that I have had my influence on my time — ^that I have 
contributed, though humbly and indirectly, to the benefits 
which Public Opinion has extorted from Governments and 
Laws. While (to content myself with a single example) 
the ignorant or malicious were decrying the moral of 
'' Paul CMbrd,'' I consoled myseK with perceiving that 
its truths had stricken deep— that many, whom formal 
essays might not reach, were enlisted by the picture and 
the popular force of Piction into the service of that large 
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should^ reach the Yiee as it does the Crime ; but I say, 
that Opinion may be more than the servile shadow of 
Law. I impress not here, as in ''Paul Clifford/^ a material 
moral to work its effect on the Journals, at the Hustings, 
through Constituents, and on Legislation ; — I direct my- 
self to a channel less active, more tardy, but as sure — ^to 
the Conscience that reigns, elder and superior to all Law, 
in men's hearts and souls ; — ^I utter boldly and loudly a 
truth, if not all untold, murmured feebly and falteringly 
before,— sooner or later it wiU find its way into the judg- 
ment and the conduct, and shape out a tribunal which 
requires not robe or ermine. 

Secondly — In this work I have sought to lift the mask 
from the timid selfishness which too often with us bears 
the name of Beipectability. Purposely avoiding all attrac- 
tion that may savour of extravagance, patiently subduing 
every tone and every hue to the aspect of those whom we 
meet daily in our thoroughfares, I have shown in Bobert 
Beaufort the man of decorous phrase and bloodless action 
—the systematic self-server— in whom the world forgive 
the lack of all that is generous, warm, and noble, in order 
to respect the passive acquiescence in methodical conven- 
tions and hoUow forms. And how common such men are 
with us in this century, and how inviting and how neces- 
sary their delineation, may be seen in this,— that the 
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popular and pre-eminent Observer of the age in which we 
live^ has since placed their prototype in vigorous colours 
upon imperishable canvas.^ 

There is yet another object with which I have identified 
my tale. I trust that I- am not insensible to such advan- 
tages as arise from the diffusion of education really sounds 
and knowledge really available; — ^for these^ as the right of 
my countrymen^ I have contended always. But of late 
years there has been danger that what ought to be an 
important truth may be perverted into a pestilent fallacy. 
Whether for rich or for poor^ disappointment must ever 
await the endeavour to give knowledge without labour^ 
and experience without trial. Cheap literature and popular 
treatises do not in themselves suffice to fit the nerves of 
man for the strife below, and lift his aspirations, in health- 
ful confidence above. He who seeks to divorce toil from 
knowledge deprives knowledge of its most valuable pro- 
perty, — the. strengthening of the mind by exercise. We 
learn what really braces and elevates us only in proportion 
to the effort \i costs us. Nor is it in Books alone, nor in 
Books chiefly, that we are made conscious of our strength as 
Men; Life is the great Schoolmaster, Experience the mighty 
Volume. He who has made one stem sacrifice of self, has 
acquired more than he will ever glean from the odds-and- 

* I^eed I say that I allude to the " Pecksniff " of Mr. Dickenal 
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ends of popular philosophy : And the man^ the least 
schohurtic, maj be more robnst in the powvr that is know- 
ledge^ and approach nearer to the Ajfch-Seraphim^ than 
Bacon himself^ if he cling fiEust to two simple maxims — ''Be 
honest in temptation, and in Adversity htUeve in God/' 
Such moral, attempted before in '' Eugene Aram/' I have 
enforced more directly here ; and out of such convictions. I 
have created hero and heroine, placing them in their pri- 
mitive and natural characters, with aid more bam life than 
books— from courage the one, from affection the other— 
amidst the feeble HermaphroditeB of our sickly civilisation ; 
—examples of resolute Manhood and tender Womanhood. 

llie opinions I have here put forth are not in fsriiion at 
this day. But I have never consulted the popular any more 
than the sectarian; Prejudice. Alone and unaided, I have 
hewn out my way, from first to last, by the force of my 
own convictions. The com sprfaigs up in the field cen- 
turies after the first sower is forgotten. Works may 
perish' witii the workman ; but, if truthful, their results 
are in the works of others, imitating, borrowing, enlargmg; 
and improving, in the everlasting Cycle of Industry and 
mongfat. 

Kn^mwih, 1845. 
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NOTE TO THE PRESENT EDITION, 1851. 



I HAVE nothing to add to the preceding pages^ written 
fiiz yeaia ago^ as to the objects and aims of this work; — 
except to saj^ and by no means as a boast, that the work 
lays claims to one kind of interest which I certainly never 
desired to effect for it — Yiz., in exemplifying the glorious 
uncertainty of the Law. For, humbly aware of the blunders 
which novelists not belonging to the legal profession are 
apt to commit, when they summon to the denouhiewt of 
a plot the aid of a deity so mysterious as Themis, 
I submitted to an eminent lawyer the whole case of 
''Beaufort versus Beaufort,'* as it stands in this Novel. 
And the pages which refer to that suit were not only 
written from the opinion annexed to the brief I sent in, 
but submitted to the eye of my counsel, and revised by 
his pen. — ^N.B. He was feed. Judge then my dismay 
when I heard long afterwards that the late Mr. (yConnell 
disputed the soundness of the law I had thus bought and 
paid for! ''Who shall decide when doctors disagree!'' 
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rNTTRODTJCTORY CHAPTER. 



** Now rests onr yicar. They wbo knew him best. 
Proclaim his life to have been entirely rest ; 
McHT one so old has left this world of sin, 
liare like the being that he ottered in."— C&abbb. 



Ih one of the Welsh counties is a 

fonall Tillage called A , It is 

somewhat removed from the high 
zoad, and is, therefore, but little kno¥m 
to those luxurious amateurs of the 
Picturesque, who view Nature through 
the windows of a carriage and four. 
Nor^ indeed, is there anything, whe- 
ther of soeneiy or association, in the 
place itself,, sufficient to allure the 
more sturdy enthusiast from the 
beaten tracks which tourists and 
guide-books prescribe to those who 
seaich the Sublime and Beautiful 
amidst the mountain homes of the 
andisnt Britons. StiU, on the whole, 
the village is not without its attrac- 
tions. It is placed in a small vaUey, 
throogh which winds and leaps, down 
many a rocky fi&ll-Hi clear, babbling, 
noisy rivulet, that affords excellent 
i^ort to the brethren of the angle. 
Thither, aeeordingly, in the summer 
season occasioiudly resort the Wal* 
tons of th* mighbofirfiood— young 



&rmers, retired traders, with now and 
then a stray artist, or a roving student 
from one of the Universities. Henoe 

the solitary hostelry of A , being 

somewhat more frequented, is also 
more clean and comfortable than 
could be reasonably anticipated from 
the insignificance and remoteness of 
the village. 

' At a time in which my narrative 
opens, the village boasted a sociable, 
agreeable, careless, half-starved par- 
son, who never jG&iled to introduce 
himself to any of the anglers who, 
during the summer months, passed a 
day or two in the little valley. The 
Rev. Mr. Caleb Price had been edu- 
cated at the University of Cambridge, 
where he had contrived, in three 
years, to run through a little fortune 
of 3500£. It is true, that he acquired 
in return the art of making milk- 
punch, the science of pugilism, and 
the reputation of one of the best* 
natuxedy xattUng^ open-hearted com- 
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panions whom you could desire by 
your side in a tandem to Newmarket, 
or in a row with the bargemen. By 
the help of these gifts and accom- 
plishments, he had not failed to find 
favour, while his money lasted, with 
the young aristocracy of the " Gentle 
Mother." And, though the very re- 
yerse of an ambitious or calculating 
man, he had certainly nourished the 
belief that some one of the hats or 
tinsel gowns — t. e., young lords or 
fellow-commoners, with whom he was 
on such excellent terms, and who 
supped with him so often — would do 
something for him in the way of a 
living. But it so happened that when 
Mr. Caleb Price had, with a little 
difficulty, scrambled through his de- 
gree, and found himself a Bachelor of 
Arts and at the end of his finances, 
his grand acquaintances parted from 
him to their various posts in the 
State-Militant of Life. And, with the 
exception of one, joyous and reckless 
as himself, Mr. Caleb Price found that 
when Money makes itself wings, it 
flies away with our friends. As poor 
Price had earned no academical dis- 
tinction, so he could expect no ad- 
vancement from his college; no fel- 
lowship; no tutorship leading here- 
after to livings, stalls, and deaneries. 
Poverty began already to stare him 
in the &ce, when the only friend who, 
having shared his prosperity, re- 
mained true to his adverse fate — a 
friend, fortunately for him, of high 
connexions and brilliant prospects — 
succeeded in obtaining for him the 

humble living of A . To this 

primitive spot the once jovial roister 
cheerfully retired— contrived to live 
contented upon an income somewhat 
lets than he had formerly given to 
his groom — preached very short ser- 
mons to a very scanty and ignorant 
congregation, some of whom only nn- 
dmtood Welsh — did good to the 
poor and sick in his own careless, 
■torenly way— «nd, nncheered, or nn- 



vexed by wife and children, ho roso 
in summer with the lark, and in 
winter went to bed at nine precisely, 
to save coals and candles. For the 
rest, he was the most skilful angler in 
the whole county ; and so willing to 
communicate the results of his expe- 
rience as to the most taking colour of 
the flies, and the most favoured 
haunts of the trout — that he had 
given especial orders at the inn, that 
whenever any strange gentleman 
came to fish, Mr. Caleb Price should 
be immediately sent for. In this, to 
be sure, our worthy pastor had his 
usual recompense. First, if the 
stranger were tolerably liberal, Mr. 
Price was asked to dinner at the inn ; 
and, secondly, if this failed, from the 
poverty or the churlishness of the 
obliged party, Mr. Price still had an 
opportunity to hear the last news — to 
talk about the Great World — in a 
word, to exchange ideas, and perhaps 
to get an old newspaper, or an odd 
number of a magazine. 

Now, it so happened that one after- 
noon in October, when the periodical 
excursions of the anglers, becoming 
gradually rarer and more rare, had 
altogether ceased, Mr. Caleb Price 
was summoned from his parlour, in 
which he had been employed in the 
fabrication of a net for his cabbages, 
by a little white-headed boy, who 
came to say there was a gentleman at 
the inn who wished immediately to 
see him — a strange gentleman, who 
had never been there before. 

Mr. Price threw down his net, seized 
his hat, and, in less than five minutes, 
he was in the best room of the little 
inn. 

The person there awaiting him was 
a man who, though plainly clad in a 
velveteen shooting-jacket, had an air 
and mien greatly above those common 

to the pedestrian visitors of A . 

He was tall, and of one of those athletic 
forms in which vigour in yonth is too 
often followed by corpnl^ioe in age. 
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At this period, however, in the full 
prime of manhood — the ample chest 
and sinewy limbs, seen to fall advan- 
tage in their simple and manly dress 
^-conld not fail to excite that popular 
admiration which is always given to 
strength in the one sex as to delicacy 
in the other. The stranger was walk- 
ing impatiently to and fro the small 
apartment when Mr. Price entered; 
and then, turning to the clergyman a 
countenance handsome and striking, 
but yet more prepossessing from its 
expression of frankness than from the 
regularity of its features, — he stopped 
short, held out his hand, and said, 
with a gay laugh, as he glanced over 
the parson's threadbare and slovenly 
costume, — " My poor Caleb ! — what a 
metamorphosis! — I should not have 
known you again ! " 

"What! you! Is it possible, my 
dear fellow? — how glad I am to see 
you ! What on earth can bring you 
to such a place ! No ! not a soul 
would believe me if I said I had seen 
you in this miserable hole." 

" That is precisely the reason why 
I am here. Sit down, Caleb, and we 'II 
talk over matters as soon as our land- 
lord has brought up the materials 
for ^" 

*The milk-punch," interrupted Mr. 
Price, rubbing his hands. ''Ah, that 
will bring us back to old times, 
indeed ! " 

In a few minutes the punch was 
prepared, and after two or three pre- 
paratory glasses, the stranger thus 
commenced : — 

" My dear Caleb, I am in want of 
your assistance, and, above all, of your 
secrecy.** 

**1 promise you both beforehand. 
It will make me happy the rest of my 
life to think I have served my patron 
— my bene&ctor — ^the only friend I 
possess.** 

" Tush, man ! don't talk of that : 
we shall do better for you one of these 
days. Bnt now to the point : I have 



come here to be married — married, 
old boy ! married ! " 

And the stranger threw himself 
back in Ids chair, and chuckled with 
the glee of a school-boy. 

"Humph !" said the parson, gravely. 
''It is a serious thing to do, and a 
very odd place to come to." 

"I admit both propositions: this 
punch is superb. To proceed. You 
know that my uncle's immense fortune 
is at lus own disposal ; if I disobliged 
him, he would be capable of leaving 
all to my brother ; I sJumld disoblige 
him irrevocably if he knew that I 
had married a tradesman's daughter ; 
I am going to marry a tradesman's 
daughter — ^a girl in a million! the 
ceremony must be as secret as possi- 
ble. And in this church, with you 
for the priest, I do not see a chance 
of discovery." 

" Do you marry by licence 1 " 

" No, my intended is not of age ; 
and we keep the secret even from her 
father. In this village you will mum- 
ble over the Bans without one of your 
congregation ever taking heed of the 
name. I shall stay here a month for 
the purpose. She is in London, on a 
visit to a relation in the city. The 
Bans on her side will be published 
with equal privacy in a little church 
near the Tower, where my name will 
be no less unknown than here. Oh, 
I 've contrived it famously I " 

" But, my dear fellow, consider what 
you risk." 

" I have considered all, and I find 
every chance in my favour. The 
bride will arrive here on the day of 
our wedding : my servant will be one 
witness ; some stupid old Welshman, 
as antediluvian as possible — I leave it 
to you to select him — shall be the 
other. My servant I shall dispose of, 
and the rest I can depend on." 

"But** 

" I detest buts ; if I had to make a 
language, I would not admit such a 
word in it. And now, before I run 
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on about CatborinC; a subject quite 

inexbauBtible, tell me, my dear friend, 

■omething about yourself." 

* * * * 

« * * * 

Somewhat more than a month had 
elapsed since the arrival of the 
stranger at the Tillage inn. He had 
changed his quarters for the Par- 
fonage— went out but little, and then 
chiefly on foot^ixcnrsions among the 
■equestered hills in the neighbour- 
liood : he was therefore but partially 
known by sight, even in the Tillage ; 
and the Tisit of some old college 
friend to the minister, though indeed 
it had ncTer chanced before, was not, 
in itself, so remarkable an CTent as to 
excite any particular observation. 
The Bans had been duly, and half 
audibly, hurried over, after the service 
was concluded, and while the scanty 
congregation were dispersing down 
the little aisle of the church, — ^whcn 
one morning a chaise and pair arrived 
at the Parsonage. A servant out of 
livery leaped from the box. The 
stranger opened the door of the 
chaise, and, uttering a joyous ex- 
clamation, gave his arm to a lady, 
who, trembling and agitated, could 
scarcely, even with that stalwart sup- 
port, descend the steps. '' Ah ! " she 
said, in a voice choked with tears, 
when they found themselves alone in 
the little parlour, — ^"ah ! if you knew 
how I have suffered ! " 

How is it that certain words, and 
those the homeliest, — ^which the hand 
writes and the eye reads as trite 
and commonplace expressions, — ^when 
gpoken, convey ho much, — so many 
meanings complicated and refined 1 
" Ah I if you knew how I have 
•offered!" 

When the lover heard these words, 
his gay contenance fell; he drew 
back — his conscience smote him : in 
that complaint was the whole history 
of a clandestine love, not for both the 
parties, but for the woman—the pain- 



ful secrecy — the remorseful deceit — 
the shaoie-— the fear — ^the sacrifice. 
She who uttered those words waa 
scarcely sixteen. It is an early age to 
leave Childhood behind for everl 

'' My own love i you have sufSsred, 
indeed ; but it is over now." 

"Over! And what will they say 
of me — what will they think of me (U 
lumef Over! Ah!" 

" It is but for a short time ; in the 
course of Nature, my uncle cannot 
live long : all then will be explained. 
Oar marriage once made public, all 
connected with you will be proud to 
own you. You will have wealth, sta- 
tion — a name among the first in the 
gentry of England. But, above all, 
you will have the happiness to think 
that your forbearance for a time has 
saved mo, and, it may be, our 
children, sweet one! — ^from poverty 
and " 

^ It is enough," interrupted the 
girl; and the expression of her 
countenance became serene and ele- 
Icvatcd. "It is for you— for your 
sake. I know what you hazard : how 
much I must owe you ! — Forgive me, 
this is the last murmur you shall e^er 
hear from these lips." 

An hour after these words were 
spoken, the marriage ceremony was 
concladed. 

''Caleb," said the bridegroom, 
drawing the clergyman aside as they 
were about to re-enter the house, 
" you will keep your promise, I know ; 
and you think I may depend impli- 
citly upon the good faith of the 
witness you have selected V* 

" Upon his good fiiitUi — ^no,*' aaid 
Caleb, smiling ; " but upon liia deaf- 
ness, his ignorance, ancV Vvi^ ^©i. "*^y 
poor old clerk! he will Vka-^e loTgot\«n 
all about it before ^XXiAft ^ ^^^'^^ 
months. Now I hav<^ ^^(d«SB^l^>«'^»^7. 
I no longer wonder tl^^^^v^^^^'^^''^^ » 
great a risk. Ine^r ^^V^^^^^ 
a countenance. You ^^^^.^n^'^^^^ 
And the vUlage pn^^Tr^tsss^^^^ 
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thought of the oomiiig wilder and his 
own lonely hearth. 

^My dear fiiend, yon hai7e only 
seen her beanty-^it is her least 
chann. fieayen knows how often I 
have made lore ; and this is the only 
woman I hasre erer really loved. 
Oaleby there is an exoellent living that 
adj oins my ancle's honse. The vector 
is old ; when the honse is mine, you 
will not he long without the living. 
We shall be neighbours, Caleb, and 
tiien you shall try and £nd a bride 
fcur yourself. Smith,">-^and the bride- 
groom <tumed to the servant who had 
accompanied his 3iviile, and served as a 
second witness io the marriagey — 
''tell the post-boy to pnt-to the 
horses immediately." 

''Yes, sir. May I spealc a word 
with your 

*'WeU,whatr 

^ Your uncle, sir, sent for me -to 
coime to him, 'the day before we left 
town." 

^'Ahal-'indeed!" 

^'And I could just pick up among 
his servants that he had some sus- 
picionw-at least, that he had been 
making inquiries^^^^nd seemed vary 
eroes, sir." 

^' You went to him r 

^JSo, ffir, I was aficaid. He has 
such a way with him ;^-whenever his 
eye is fixed on mine, I alwa3W ieel as 
if it was impossible to tell a lie; and^ 
and— in short, I thought it was best 
not to go.*' 

"You did right. Confound this 
fellow!" anuttered the bridegroom, 
taming away; "he is honest, and 
loves me : yet, if my uncle sees him, 
he is clumsy enou^ to betray all. 
Well, I always meant to get him out 
of the way--4the sooner the bettor. 
Smith } " 

^Ye8,.sir:r 

^*Tf!i^^*^ ^*^ said that you 
ahonVdilike, if you had some capital, to 
settle m i^astralia : your &ther is an 
eKceltent fiwner ; you are above the 



situation you hold with me; you 
ace well «dncaited, and have some 
knowledge of agriculture; you omi 
scarcely &il to make a fortune as a 
settler ; and if you are of the same 
mind still, why look you, I have just 
10002. at my banker's: you shall 
have half, if you like to sail by the 
first packet." 

"Oh, sir, yon are too generous." 

"Konaettae — no thanks — I am 
more prudent than generous; for I 
agree with you that it is all up with 
me if my uncle gets hold of you. I 
dread my prying brother, too; in 
&ct, Ihe obligation is on my side: 
only stay abroad till I am a rich 
man, and my marriage made publie, 
and then you may ask of me what 
you will. It 's agreed, then ; order 
the horses, we '11 go roond by Liver- 
pool, and learn about the vessels. By 
the way, my good fellow, I hope yon 
see nothing now of that good-for- 
nothing brother of yours ) " 

" Ko, indeed, sir. It 's a thousand 
pities he has turned out so ill ; for he 
was the cleverest of the fikmily, and 
could always twist me round his little 
finger," 

" That 's the very reason I men- 
tioned him. If he learned our secret, 
he would take it to an exoeUent 
market. Where is he 1 " 

" Hiding, I suspect, sir." 

" Well, we shall put the sea between 
you and him ! Bo now all 's safe." 

-Oaleb stood by the T^oreh of his 
house as the bride and bridegproom 
Mitered their humble vehicle. Though 
then November, the day was exqui- 
sitely mild and calm, the sky without 
a cloud, and even the leafless trees 
seemed to -smile beneath the cheerful 
sun. And -the young bride wept no 
more ; she was with him she lovedr— 
she was his for ever. She forgot the 
rest. The hope— 4he heart of sixteen 
<-^poke brightly out through the 
blushes that mantled over her fiur 
oheeks. l^e bridegroom's £rank and 
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worth, I imderaUuid, from three to 
four hundred a year : pleasant neigh- 
bourhood — small parish. And my 
friend keeps the hounds 1— just the 
thing for you. He is, however, a very 
particular sort of person-— wants a 
companion, and has a horror of any- 
thing evangelical; wishes, therefore, 
to see you before he decides. If you 
can meet me in London, some day 
next month, 1 11 present you to him, 
and I have no doubt it will be settled. 
You must think it stzange I never 
wrote to you since we parted, but 
you know I never was a very good 
correspondent ; and as I had nothing 
to communicate advantageous to you, 
I thought it a sort of insult to enlarge 
on my own happiness, and so forth. 
All I shall say on that score is, that 
I've sown my wild oats; and that 
you may take my word for it, there 's 
nothing that can -make a man know 
how large the heart is, and how little 
the world, till he comes home (perhaps 
after a hard day's hunting) and sees 
his own fireside, and hears one dear 
welcome ; and — oh, by the way, Caleb, 
if you could but see my boy, the 
sturdiest little rog^e ! But enough of 
this. All that vexes me is, that I 've 
never yet been able to declare my 
marriage : my uncle, however, sus- 
pects nothing: my wife bears up 
against all, like an angel as she is ; 
still, in case of any accident, it occurs 
to me, now I 'm writing to you, espe- 
cially if you leave the place, that it 
may be as well to send me an ex- 
amined copy of the register. In those 
remote places registers are often lost 
or mislaid; and it may be useful 
hereafber, when I proclaim the mar- 
riage, to clear up all doubt as to the 
fact. 

" Good-bye, old fellow, 
" Yours most truly, 

&c. &c." 

" It comes too late," sighed Caleb, 
; and the letter fell from his 




hands. ' There was a long ptuie. 
"Olose the shutters," said the siok 
man, at last ; " I think I could sleep : 
and— and — ^piek up that letter." 

With a trembling, but eager gripe^ 
he seized the paper, as a miser would 
seise the deeds of an estate on whidi 
he has a mortgage. He smoothed ihe 
folds, looked eomplaoentl}" at the well- 
known hand, smiled — a ghastly amilel 
— and then placed the letter under 
his pillow, and sank down : they left 
him alone. He did not wake for 
some hours, and that good clergyman, 
poor as himself, was again at his poet. 
The only friendships that are realfy 
with us in the hour of need, are thoee 
which are cemented by equality of 
circumstanoe. In the depth of home^ 
in the hour of tribulation, by the bed 
of death, the rich and the poor are 
seldom found side by side. Caleb was 
evidently much feebler ; but his sense 
seemed clearer than it had been, and 
the instincts of his native kindness 
were the last that left him. ** There 
is something he wants me to do for 
him," ho muttered. '' Ah ! I remei»> 
ber : Jones, will you send for the parish 
registerl^^It is somewhere in the 
vestry-room, I think — but nothing's 
kept properly. Better go yourself— <- 
'tis important." 

Mr. Jones nodded, and sallied forth. 
The register was not in the vestry ; 
the churchwardens knew nothing 
about it ; the olerk-^a new clerk, who 
was also the sexton, and rather a wild 
fellow — had gone ten miles off to a 
wedding: every place was searched; 
till, at last, the book was found, 
amidst a heap of old magazines and 
dusty papers, in the parlour of Caleb 
himself. By the time it was brought 
to him, the sufferer was fast declining; 
with some difficulty his dim eye dis- 
covered the place where, amidst the 
clumsy pot-hooks of the parishioners, 
the large clear hand of his old friend, 
and the trembling characters of the 
bhde, looked forth, distiuguishod. 
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'' Eztact this] for me, will 700," 
fiud Caleb. 

Mr. JoBM obeyed. 

" Now, JQBi write .above the ex- 
tnet:— 

" Ba, — By Mr. Price's deure I send 
jtm the enclosed. He is too ill to 
write hiwwftif Bnt he bids me say 
that be has never been quite the same 
man since you left him ; and that, if 
he should not get well again, still 
yoor kind letter has made him easier 
in his mind.'' 

Oaleb stopped. 

^Goon." 

^ That is an I have to say : sign 
your name, and put the address — here 
it is. Ah^ the letter (he muttered) 
must not lie about ! If anything 
happen to me, it may get him into 
tronble.** 

And as Mr. Jones sealed his com- 
munication, Caleb feebly stretched his 
wan hand, and held the letter whidi 
had "come too late" over the flame 
of the candle. As the blazing paper 
dropped on the carpetless floor, Mr. 
J«we i«adently set thereon the broad 
«^e of his top-boot, and the maid 
■*^»nt hmshed Ihe tinder into the 



^ Ah, trample it out :— hurry it 
amongiBt the aahes. 1^ bst as the 
«at, ^aid Caleb, hoarsely. "Priend- 
■niR fintone, hope, love, lifo-a little 

„ ij?* * °« 'waea^y— it 's quite out r' 



C^b tmnad Ida fiwe to the wall 
•2S^*^ the next day, when 
^*^^ inaomf Wjr from sleep to 

It «r fclr*!.**^ *® *^« breath was 
w^t^^^^r^Mr. Jones felt tiiat 

• Agfgm 4meL^ *li« bnriaUervice 
w ^boQtJ^ :,fi3»v» aome hasty 
'■""^«'J5v»^i^^^'"* feaeial, and 
i»/«iiterAr^tf»^ ^■^'^^i, «rlien he 



post-office — 1 11 put it in," said he to 
the weeping servant ; " and just give 
me that scrap of p^)er.'' So he wrote 
on the scrap, "P.S. He died this 
morning at Italf-past twelve, without 
pain. — ^M J. ; " and, not taking the 
trouble to break the seal, thrust the 
final bulletin into the folds of the 
letter, which he then carefully placed 
in his vast pocket, and safely trans- 
ferred to the post. And that was all 
that the jovial and happy man, to 
whom the letter was addressed, ever 
heard of the last days of his collie 
fidend. 

The living, vacant by the death of 
Caleb Price, was not so valuable as to 
plague the patron with many appli- 
cations. It continued vacant nearly 
the whole of the six months prescribed 
by law. And the desolate parsonage 
was committed to the charge of one 
of the villagers, who had occasionally 
assisted Caleb in the care of ius little 
garden. The villager, his wife, and 
half-a-dozen noisy, ragged children, 
took possession of the quiet bachelor's 
abode. The furniture had been sold 
to pay the expenses of the funeral, 
and a few trifling bills ; and, save the 
kitchen and the two attics, the empty 
house, uninhabited, was surrendered 
to the sportive misdiief of the idle 
urchins, who prowled about the silent 
ehambers in fear of the silence, and 
in ecstacy at the space. The bedroom 
in which Caleb had died was, indeed, 
long held sacred by infantine super- 
stition. But one day the eldest boy 
having ventured across the threshold, 
two cupboards, the doors standing 
ajar, attracted the child's curiosity. 
He opened one, and his exclamation 
soon brought the rest of the children 
round him. Have you ever, reader, 
when a boy, suddenly stumbled on 
that £1 Dorado, called by the grown- 
up folks a lumber-room 1 Lumber, 
indeed! what ViriH double-looks in 
cabinets is the real lumber to the boy! 
liunber, reader! to thee it was a 
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treasury! Now this cupboard had 
been tiie lumber-room in Caleb's 
household. In an instant the whole 
troop had thrown themselves on the 
motley contents. Stray joints of 
clumsy 'fishing-rods ; artificial baits; 
a pair of worn-out top-boots, in which 
one of the urchins, whooping and 
shouting, buried himself up to the 
middle ; moth-eaten, stained, and rag- 
ged, 'the collegian's gown — relic of 
the dead man's palmy time ; a bag of 
carpenter's tools, chiefly broken; a 
cricket-bat; an odd boxing-glove; a 
fencing-foil, snapped in the middle; 
and, more than all, some half-finished 
attempts at rude toys : a boat, a cart, 
a doll's house, in which the good- 
natured Caleb had busied himself for 
the younger ones of that family in 
which he had found the fatal ideal of 
his trite life. One by one were these 
lugged forth from their dusty slumber 
— pro&ne hands struggling for the 
first right of appropriation. And now, 
revealed against the wall, glared upon 
the startled violators of the sanctuary, 
with glassy eyes and horrent visage, a 
grim monster. They huddled back 
one upon the other, pale and breath- 
less, till the eldest, seeing that the 
creature moved not, took heart, ap- 
proached on tip-toe — twice receded, 
and twice again advanced, and finally 
drew out, daubed, painted, and tricked 
forth in the semblance of a griffin, a 
gigantic Kite ! 

The children, alas! were not old 
and wise enough to know all the 
dormant value of that imprisoned 
aeronaut, which had cost Caleb many 
a dull evening^s labour — ^the intended 
gift to the false one's favourite brother. 
But they guessed that it was a thing 
or spirit appertaining of right to 
them ; and they resolved, after mature 
consultation, to impart the secret of 
their discovery to an old wooden- 
legged villager, who had served in the 
army, who was the idol of all the 
children of the place, and who, they 



firmly believed, kneweveiything imdier 
the sun, except the mystical arts of 
reading and writing. Accordingly, 
having seen that the coast was dear 
— for they considered their parents 
(as the children of the hard-working 
often do) the natural foes to amiud- 
ment — ^they carried the monster into 
an old out-house, and ran to the 
veteran to beg him to come up slily 
and inspect its properties. 

Three months after this memorable 
event, arrived the new pastor — a slim, 
prim, orderly, and starch young man, 
framed by nature and trained by prac- 
tice to bear a great deal of solitude 
and starving. Two loving couples 
had waited to be married till his 
Reverence should arrive. The cere- 
mony performed, where was the regis- 
try-book 1 The vestry was searched 
— the churchwardens interrogated; 
the gay clerk who, on the demise of 
his deaf predecessor, had come into 
office a little before Caleb's last illness^ 
had a dim recollection of having taken 
the registry up to Mr. Price at the time 
the vestry-room was white-washed. 
The house was searched — the cup- 
board, the mysterious cupboard, was 
explored. "Here it is, sir!" cried 
the clerk; and he pounced upon a 
pale parchment volume. The thin 
clergyman opened it, and recoiled in 
dismay — more than three-fourths of 
the leaves had been torn out. 

" It is the moths, sir," said the 
gardener's wife, who had not yet 
removed from the house. 

The clergyman looked round ; one 
of the children was trembling. " What 
have you done to this book, little 
one?" 

" That bookl— the— hi !— hi 1 " 

" Speak the truth, and you shan't 
be punished." 

" I did not know it was any harm 
—hi !— hi ! " 

" Well, and " 
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And old Ben helped us." 
"WelU" 
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" And — and — and — hi! — hi! — 
The tail of the kite, sir ! *' 

"Where is the kite r* 

Alas! the kite and its tail were 
long ago gone to that undiscovered! 
limbo, where all things lost, broken, | 
Tanished, and destroyed ; things that | 
lose themselves — for servants are too 
honest to steal ; things that break 



themselves — ^for servants are too care- 
ful to break ; find an everlasting and 
impenetrable refuge. 

*' It does not signify a pin's head," 
said the clerk ; " the parish most find 
a new 'un ! " 

" It is no fault of mine,'' said the 
Pastor. " Are my chops ready ? " 
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CHAPTER II. 



And soothed with idlo dreami tlie frowaliif fale."— Crabu*. 



" Why docs not my father come back 1 
what a time he huH been away I " 

" My dear Philip, buuincHH detainB 
him : but ho will be hero in a few 
days— perhaps, to-day I " 

" I should like him to see how 
much I am improved." 

" Improved in what, Philip 1" said 
the mother, with a smile. " Not 
Jjatin, I am sure ; for I liave not seen 
you open a book since you insisted on 
poor Todd's dismissal." 

** Todd I Oh, he was such a scnib, 
and spoke through his nose : what 
could he know of I^atin ? " 

" More than you ever will, I fear, 

unless " and here there was a 

certain hesitation in tlio mother's 
voice, " unless your father consents 
to your going to school." 

" Well, I should like to go to Eton I 
— That 's the only school for a gentle- 
man. I 've heard my father say so." 

*' Philip, you are too proud." 

" Proud I — ^you often call me proud; 
but, then, you kiss me when you do 
so. Kiss me now, mother." 

The lady drew her son to her breast, 
put aside the clustering hair from his 
forehead, and kissed him ; but the 
kiss was sad, and a moment after she 
pushed him away gently, and mut- 
tered, unconscious that she was over- 
heard, — 

" If, after all, my devotion to the 
JGathcr should wrong the children ! " 

The boy started, and a cloud passed 
over his brow; but he said nothing. 
A light step entered the room through 
the French casements that opened 
on the lawn, and the mother turned 



to her youngest-bom, and her eye 
brightened. 

" Mamma I mamma ! here is a letter 
for you. I snatched it from John : it 
is papa's handwriting." 

The lady uttered a joyous exclama- 
tion, and seized the letter. The 
younger child nestled himself on a 
stool at her feet, looking up while she 
read it ; the elder stood ai)art, leaning 
on his gun, and with something of 
thought, even of gloom, upon his 
countenance. 

There was a strong contrast in the 
two boys. The elder, who was about 
fifteen, seemed older than he was, not 
only from his height, but from the 
darkness of his complexion, and a 
certain proud, nay imperious, exprot- 
sion upon features that, without having 
the soft and fluent graces of childhood, 
were yet regular and striking. Hi« 
dark-green shooting-dress, with the 
belt and pouch, the cap, with its gold 
tassel set upon his luxuriant curls, 
which had the purple gloss of the 
raven's plume, blended perhaps some- 
thing prematurely manly in his own 
tastes, with the love of the fantastic 
and the picturesque which bespeaks 
the presiding genius of the proud 
mother. The younger son had scarcely 
told his ninth year; and the soft, 
auburn ringlets, descending half-way 
down the shoulders; the rich and 
delicate bloom that exhibits at once the 
hardy health and the gentle fostering; 
the large, deep-blue eyes ; the flexile 
and almost eflfeminate contour of the 
harmonious features ; altogether made 
such an ideal of childlike beauty as Law- 
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renee bad lored to paint or Chaatrey 
modd. And the dainiiiegt cares of a 
mother, who, a» jet, has her darling 
all to herself — her toy, her plaything 
•^were yisible in the large falling 
o^lar of finest cambric, and the blue 
▼elvet dsess with its filigree buttons 
and embroidered safih. 

Both the boys had about them the 
$kt of those whom Fate ushers blandly 
into life — the air of wealth, and birth, 
and luxury, spoiled and pampered as 
if earth had no thorn for their feet, 
and, heaven not a wind to yisit their 
young cheeks too roughly. The mo- 
thev had been extremely handsome; 
and though the first bloom of youth 
was now gone, she had still the beauty 
that might captiTate new love-^-an 
easier task than to retain the old. 
Both her sons, though differing from 
eaek other, resembled her : she had 
the features of the younger; and pro- 
bably any one who had seen her in 
her own earlier youth, would hare 
recognised in tlutt child's gay yet 
gentle countenance, the mirror of the 
mother when a g^l. Now, however, 
especially when silent or thoughtful, 
the eaepreMfOfi of her faee was rather 
that of the elder boy; — ^the cheek, 
once so rosy, was now pale, though 
clear, with something i^eh time had 
given, of pride and thought, in the 
eorred lip and the high forehead. One 
who could have looked on her in her 
more lonely hours, might have seen 
that the pride had known shame, and 
the thought was the shadow of the 
passions of fear and sorrow. 

Bat now as she read those hasty, 
brief, but well-remembered characters 
—read as one whose heart was in her 
^es — }oy and triumph alone were 
Tisible in that eloquent countenance. 
Her eyes flashed, her breast heaved ; 
and at length, dasping the letter to 
her lips, she kissed it again and again 
with passionate transport* Then, as 
her eyes met the dark, enquiring, 
ettmeBt gam of her eldest born, she 



flung her an&s nmnd him, and wept 
vdiemently. 

** What is the matter, mamma» dear 
mamma 1 " said the youngest, pushing 
himself between Philip and hismother. 

" Your Ikther is coming back, this 
day — ^thifl very hour ; — and you — ^yon 
—-child — ^yoa Philip— " Here sobs 
broke in upon her words, and left her 
Bpeeehlesa. 

The letter that had produced this 
eflbct ran as iSollows : — 

"To Mbs. Morton, i^(W»»dfe Cottage. 

" DiABBST £jL3«B, — My Ukst letter 
prepared you for the news I have now 
to relate-— my poor uncle is no more. 
Though I had seen so little of him, 
especially of late years, his death 
sensibly affected me; but I have at 
least the consolation of thinking, that 
there is nothing now to prevent my 
doing justice to you. I am the sole 
heir to his fortune — I have it in my 
power, dearest Kate, to ofier you a 
tardy recompense for all you have put 
up with for my sake ; — ^a sacred testi- 
mony to your long forbearance, your 
unreproachful love, your wrongs, and 
your devotion. Our children, too— 
my noble Philip \ — ^kiss them. Elate 
— kiss them for me a thousand times. 

** I write in great haste — the burial 
is just over, and my letter will only 
serve to announce lAy return. My 
darling Catherine, I shall be with yon 
almost as soon as these lines meet 
your eyes — those dear eyes, that, for 
all the tears they have shed for my 
&ultB and follies, have never looked 
the less kind. 

" Toon, ever as ever, 

*' Pbiai^ BBAinroiT." 

This letter has told its tale, and 
little remains to explain. Philip Beau- 
fort was one of those men of whom 
theie are many in his peculiar class 
of society— easy, thoughtless, good- 
hnmoared, generous, with foelingt 
iniaitely better than his principles. 
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onlj in the manner, at once modest Beaufort, with the generositT of tma 
and dignified, but in the character of affection, desired to remore from her 
Catherine, which was proud and high- the pain of an equirocal condition bj 
•inrited, to gire colour to the sus- a public marriage. But Jf r. Beanfort, 
]ricion. Beaufort, a man naturallj though generous, was not free from 
careleas of fonA, paid her a marked the woridliness which had met him 
and punctilious respect; and his ererjr where, amidst the society in 
attachment was eridently one, not . which his youth had been spent. His 
only of passion, but of confidence and ' uncle, the head of one of those families 
esteenL Time dereloped in her men- which yearly ranish from the com- 
tal qualities (ar superior to those of monslty into the peerage^ but which 
Beaufort, and for these she had ample once formeda distinguished peculiarity 
leisure of cuUiration. To the influence in the aristocracy of England — frmi- 
derired from her mind and person she ' lies of ancient birth, immense posse s 
added that of a frank, affectionate, and ' sious, at once noble and untitled — 
winning disposition ; their children . held his estates by no other tenure 
cemente<l the bond between them, than his own caprice. Though he 



Mr. Beaufort was passionately attached 
to field-sports. lie lired the greater 
part of the year with Catherine, at 
the beautiful cottage to which he 



professed to like Philip, yet he saw 
but little of him. When the news of 
the illicit connexion his nephew was 
reported to hare formed reached him. 



had built hunting stables that were ho at first resolTed to break it off; 
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but obaerring that Philip no longer 
gambled, nor run in debt, and had 
retired from the turf to the safer and 
more economical pastimes of the field, 
he contented himself with enquiries 
which satisfied him that Philip was 
not married ; and perhaps he thought 
it, on the whole, more prudent to 
wink at an error that was not attended 
by the bills which had heretofore cha- 
racterised the human infirmities of 
his reckless nephew. He took care, 
however, incidentally, and in reference 
to some scandal of the day, to pro- 
nounce his opinion,not upon the fiiult, 
but upon the only mode of repairing it. 

" If oyer," said he, and he looked 
grimly at Philip while he spoke, " a 
gentleman were to disgrace his ances- 
try by introducing into his family one 
whom his own sister could not receive 
at her house, why, he ought to sink 
to her level, and wealth would but 
make his disgrace the more notorious. 
If I had an only son, and that son 
were booby enough to do anything 
80 discreditable as to marry beneath 
him, I would rather have my footman 
for my successor. Ton understand, 
PhiU" 

Philip did understand, and looked 
round at the noble house and the 
stately park, and his generosity was 
not equal to the trial. Catherine — 
so great was her power over him — 
might, perhaps, have easily triumphed 
over his more selfish calculations; 
but her love was too delicate ever to 
breathe, of itself, the hope that lay 
deepest at her heart. And her chil- 
dren I — ah I for them she pined, but 



for them she also hoped. Before them 
was a long future, and she had all 
confidence in Philip. Of late, there 
had been considerable doubts how far 
the elder Beaufort would realise the 
expectations in which his nephew had 
been reared. Philip's younger brother 
had been much with the old gentle- 
man, and appeared to be in high favour : 
this brother was a man in every respect 
the opposite to Philip — sober, supple, 
decorous, ambitious, with a face of 
smiles and a heart of ice. 

But the old gentleman was taken 
dangerously ill, and Philip was sum- 
moned to his bed of death. Robert, 
the younger brother, was there also, 
with his wife (for he had married 
prudently) and his children — (he had 
two, a son and a daughter). Not a 
word did the uncle say as to the dis- 
position of his property till an hour 
before he died. And then, turning 
in his bed, he looked first at one 
nephew, then at the other, and faltered 
out, — 

" Philip, you are a scapegrace, but a 
gentleman t Robert, you are a care- 
ful, sober, plausible man ; and it is a 
great pity you were not in business ; 
you would have made a fortune! — 
you won't inherit one, though you 
think it: I have marked you, sir. 
Philip, beware of your brother. Now, 
let me see the parson." 

The old man died ; the will was 
read ; and Philip succeeded to a rental 
of 20,000Z. a-year; Robert, to a dia- 
mond ring, a gold repeater, 5000/., 
and a curious collection of bottled 
snakes. 
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CHAPTSB HL 

"Stajr, delightful Dream ; 
Let bim iHibIn ble pleasant garden walk ; 
Oive him btt arta^-of blefilngf let tbem talk."— Ckabbs, 



"Thibi, Robert, there! now you 
can Bco tbo now Btables. Bj lore, 
they are the coidpletest thfaig ill the 
three kingdomii !" 

"Quite a pile! But is that the 
houHe? You lodge your hotMB ztiof 6 
Biagnificently than younelf." 

** But iB it not a beautiful collage 1 
— M» be (Bure, it o^wet everything to 
Catherine's ta«te. Dear Caiherine f ** 

Mr. Robert Beaufort, ibr this- col- 
loquy took plaee between the brothers, 
m their britttka rapidly descended the 
hill, at the foot of which lay Femidde 
Cottage and its miniature demesnes — 
Mr. Robert Beaufort pulled his travel- 
ling-cap over his broirt, and his coun- 
tenance fell, whether ai the name of 
Catherine, or the tone in iThich the 
name was uttered ; and there was a 
pause, broken by a thiiid occupant of 
the britska, a^ youth of about seven- 
teen, who sat opposite the brothen. 

" And who are those boys on the 
lawn> under* 

"Who are those ht^P It irflS a 
simple question, but it grated on the 
ear of Mr. Robert Beaufort~it struck 
discord at his heart. "Who were 
thoue boyK]" as they ran across the 
sward, eager to welcome their father 
home ; the westering sun shining full 
on their joyous feces — their young 
forms so lithe and so graceful — their 
merry laughter ringing in the still air. 
« Those boyH," thought Mr. Robert 
Beaufort, " the sons of shame, rob 
mine of his inheritance." The elder 
brother turned round at his nephew's 
question, and saw the expression on 



Robert's face. He bit hit lip, md 
answered, gravely^— 

" Arthur, they are ifty childrett** 

" I did not know you were mMtied,** 
replied Arthur, bending fbi*wani tb 
take a better view of his cousins; 

Mr. Robert Beaufort smiled bitterff , 
and Philip's brow gtaw crimsoU; 

The carriage stopped at the lit^ 
lodge. Philip opened the door, aEdd 
Jumped to the ground; ihe brother 
and his son fbllovred. A moment 
more, and Philip wss locked in Ca- 
therine's arms, her tears felling fi»t 
upon his breast ; his children pldclt- 
ing at his coat; and the younger 
one ci^g, in his shrill impatiettt 
treble, "Papa! papa! you dofn't see 
Sidney, papa J " 

Mr. Robert Beaufbrt plaesed his 
hand on his son's shoulder, and ar- 
rested his stops, as they contemplated 
the group before them. 

"Arthur," said he, in a hollow 
whiiiper, " those children are our dis- 
gface and your supplantcrs ; they are 
bastards I bastards! and they are to 
be his heirs I " 

Arthur made no answer, bnt the 
smile with which he had hitherto 
gazed on his new relations vanished. 

" Kate," said Mr. Beaufort, as he 
turned from Mrs. Morton, and lifted 
his youngest-born in his arms, " this 
is my brother and his son : they are 
welcome, are they not ? " 

Mr. Robert bowed low, and extended 
his hand, with stiflf aflfability, to Mrs. 
Morton, muttering something equally 
complimentary and inaudible. 
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The party pA>ceedttd towards the 
house. Philip and ^Jjrthur brougjkt 
up the rear. 

"Do you shoot 1"\ asked Art! 
observing the gun & his cooiU's 
hand. 

" Yes. I hope this 
as many head as my £E^er 
&mous shot, ini this is 
barrel; and an old- 
detonator. My father must get me 
<Aie ol this'ife^ ^tiHs. ; 1 etti'ft fl^M iV 

" I Bhonld tHiUk xAye/' cMid Artbtll-, 
ftt&yinir. 

"* Oh, a0 id fhdli," Msitfii^ tkali^, 
i^t\ly, mii With ft Mg!]ftened coldor, 
" looted bavef Ultaiaged it Very Tfell 
11 I had^ Ao« ^itm mr\ij guineas for< 
tk bi^e df ]^ifi^rd the otHel:' day : 
they are the best dogs you ever 8a#." 

« Thirty g^iateiS!'' e<jMo«d Arthur, 
lookiBg in^ fnii'de stli^ilwd «t t9ke 
speaker; *» wify, hdW old ai^ yo« T. 

'' JiMt^fif6^nIaiiiftbirth>^y. Holla, 
Jfohtt ! JtAn G*w5fi !•" oticd ttie young 
g^fttlediatt ki' a* 2ttp(eHotn' toiee, to 
one of tli&gardelfe]^, trhoirM^irostlng 
i«ke laWfi; ^ 0ee that the nets itt^ taken 



down to the lake to-morrow, and that 
my tent is pitched properly, by the 
lime-trees, by nine o'clock. I hope 
you will understand me this time : 
Heaven knows you take a deal, of 
telling before you understand any- 
thing ! " 

** Yes, Mr. Philip," said the man, 
bowing obsequiously ; and then mut- 
tered, as he went off, " Drat the 
nat'rel ! he speaks to a poor man as 
tS he nt^am't flesh arid bleed.** 

" Does yimr fitthei* keep hunters t" 
asked Philip. 

" Ko." 

•^Whyr 

" Perhai^s oiiV reiteon xtitiy be, that 
he is not rich enough.'' 

*' Oh ! that 's a pity. Never ittind, 
w^ '11 mount you, i^henever you like 
to pay us a visit." 

Young Arthur drew himself ii^, aind 
his air, naturally fhuik and gentle, 
became haughty aild reserved. FhHip 
gazed oH him, abld felt o^eiided ; he 
scarce fciiew why, but from thai mo- 
ilnen^ Ke conceived s( d^ike to his 
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NIGHT AND HOBNING. 



CHAPTER IV. 



'* For a man Is helpless and rain, of a condition so exposed to calamity that a raislii to 
able to kill him : any trooper out of the Egjrptian army— 4i fly can do it, when it foca oo 
God's errand.**— JaaaMV Taylor, On the Deeelt/Ultusi of the Heart, 



Thb two brothers sat at their wine 
after dinner. Robert sipped claret, 
the sturdy Philip quaffed his more 
generous port. Catherine and the 
boys might be seen at a little distance, 
and by the light of a soft August moon, 
among the shrubs and haaqueU of the 
lawn. 

Philip Beaufort was about five- 
and-forty, tall, robust, nay, of great 
strengh of Arame and limb; with a 
eountenance extremely winning, not 
only from the comeliness of its fea- 
tures, but its frankness, manliness, 
and good-nature. His was the bronzed, 
rich complexion, the inclination to- 
wards embonpoint, the athletic girth 
of chest, which denote redundant 
health, and mirthful temper, and san- 
guine blood. Robert, who had lived 
the life of cities, was a year younger 
than his brother ; nearly as tall, but 
pale, meagre, stooping, and with a 
care- worn, anxious, hungry look, which 
made the smile that hung upon his 
lips seem hollow and artificial. His 
dress, though plain, was neat and 
studied ; his manner, bland and plau- 
sible ; his voice, sweet and low : there 
was that about him which, if it did 
not win liking, tended to excite re- 
spect — a certain decorum, a nameless 
propriety of appearance and beariug, 
that approached a little to formality : 
his every movement, slow and mea- 
sured, was that of one who paced in 
the circle that fences round the habits 
and usages of the world. 

" Yes," said Philip, " I had always 
decided to take this step, whenever 



my poor uncle's death should allow 
me to do so. Tou have seen Catherine, 
but you do not know half her good 
qualities : she would g^race any station: 
and, besides, she nursed me so care- 
fully last year, when I broke my collar- 
bone in that cursed steeple-chase. 
Egad, I am getting too heavy, and 
growing too old, for such schoolboy 
pranks." 

** I have no doubt of Mrs. Morton's 
excellence, and I honour your mo- 
tives; still, when you talk of her 
gracing any station, you must not 
forget, my dear brother, that she will 
be no more received as Mrs. Beaufort 
than she is now as Mrs. Morton." 

** But I tell you, Robert, that I am 
really married to her already; that 
she would never have left her home, 
but on that condition ; that we were 
married the very day we met after her 
flight." 

Robert's thin lips broke into a slight 
sneer of incredulity. 

" My dear brother, you do right to 
say this — any man in your situation 
would say the same. But I know that 
my uncle took every pains to ascer- 
tain if the report of a private marriage 
were true." 

'' And you helped him in the search. 
Eh, Bob 1" 

Bob slightly' olushed. Philip wenton. 

** Ha, ha ! to be sure you did ; you 
knew that such a discovery would 
have done for me in the old gentle- 
man's good opinion. But I blinded 
you both, ha, haf The fact is, that 
we were married with the greatest 
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priyacy; that even now, I own, it 
would be difficult for Catherine her- 
aelf to establish the hci, unless I 
wished it. I am ashamed to think 
that I have never even told her where 
I keep the main proof of the marriage. 
I induced one witness to leave the 
ooontry, the other must be long since 
dead : my poor friend, too, who offici- 
ated, is no more. Even the register. 
Bob, the register itself, has been de- 
stroyed : and, yet, notwithstanding, I 
will prove the ceremony and clear up 
poor Catherine's fame ; for I have the 
attested copy of the register safe and 
sound. Catherine not married ! why, 
look at her, man!** 

Mr. Bobert Beaufort glanced at the 
window for a moment, but his coun- 
tenance was still that of one uncon- 
yinced. 

" Well, brother," said he, dipping 
his fingers in the water-glass, " it is 
not for me to contradict you. It is a 
very curious tale — parson dead — wit- 
nesses missing. But still, as I said 
before, if you are resolved on a public 
marriage, you are wise to insist that 
there has been a previous private one. 
Yet, believe me, Philip," continued 
Robert, with solemn earnestness, " the 

world " 

" D the world ! What do I 

care for the world ! We don't want to 
go to routs and balls, sjxd give dinners 
to fine people. I shall live much the 
same as I have always done ; only, I 
shall now keep the hounds — they are 
very indifferently kept at present — 
and have a yacht; and engage the 
best masters for the boys. Phil wants 
to go to Eton, but I know what Eton 
is : poor fellow ! his feelings might be 
hurt there, if others are as sceptical 
as yourself. I suppose my old friends 
will not be less civil, now I have 
20,000Z. a-year. And as for the society 
of women, between you and me, I don't 
care a rush for any woman but Cathe- 
rine : poor Eatty ! " 
" WeU, you are the best judge of 



' your own affiiirs : you don't misinter- 
pret my motives]" 

''My dear Bob, no. I am quite 
sensible how kind it is in you — a man 
of your starch habits and strict views, 
coming here to pay a mark of respect 
to Kate — (Mr. Robert turned uneasily 
in his chair) — even before you knew 
of the private marriage, and I am 
sure I don't blame you, for never 
having done it before. Yon did quite 
right to try your chance with my 
uncle." 

Mr. Robert turned in his chair 
again, still more uneasily, and cleared 
his voice as if to speak. But Philip 
tossed off his wine, and proceeded, 
without heeding his brother, — 

''And though the poor old man 
does not seem to have liked you the 
better for consulting his scruples, yet 
we must make up for the partiality 
of his will. Let mc see — ^what, with 
your wife's fortune, you muster 2000/. 
a-year 1 " 

" Only 1500Z., PhiUp, and Arthur's 
education is growing expensive. Next 
year he goes to college. He is cer- 
tainly very clever, and I have great 

hopes " 

" That he will do honour to us all 
— so have I. He is a noble young 
fellow; and I think my Philip may 
find a great deal to learn from him, 
— Phil is a sad, idle dog ; but with a 
devil of a spirit, and sharp as a 
needle. I wish you could see him 
ride. Well, to return to Arthur. 
Don't trouble yourself about his edu- 
cation — that shall be my care. He 
shall go to Christ Church — ^a gentle- 
man-commoner, of course — and when 
he's of age, we '11 get him into parlia- 
ment. Now for yourself, Bob. I 
shall sell the town-house in Berkeley 
Square, and whatever it brings yon 
shall have. Besides that, I'll add 
15002. a-year to your 1500Z. — so that's 
said and done. Pshaw I brothers 
should be brothers. — Let 's come out 
and play with the boys 1 " 
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Tbc two Beanforto Rtepped ibroagh 
the open cascmeDt into the lawn. 

" You look pale, Hob — all you Lon- 
don fcUowB do. As for me, I feel as 
gtrong as a horse ; much better than 
when I was one of your gay dogs 
straying loose about the town f 'Oad, 
I have never had a moment's ill 
healthy except from a faXL now and 
then. I feel as if I should live for 
ever, and that's the reason why I 
could never make a will." 

" Have you never, then, made your 
wiU!" 

** Never as yet. Faith, till now, I 
had little enough to leave. But now 
that all this great Beaufort property 
is at my own disposal, I must think 
of Kate's jointure. By Jove t now I 
speak of it, I will ride to * * * * * 
to-morrow, and consult the lawyer 
there both about the will and the 
marriage. You will stay for the 
wedding ! ** 

"Why, I mvjit go into shire 

to-morrow evening, to place Arthur 
with his tutor. But I '11 return for 
the wedding, if you particularly wiiih 
it : only Mrs, Beaufort is a woman of 
very strict '* 

" I (Jo particularly wish it," inter- 
mpted Philip, gravely ; " for I desire, 
for Catherine's sake, that you, my 
sole surviving relation, may not seem 
to withhold your countenance from 
a9 act of justice to her. And as for 
your wife, I faacj 1500/. a-year would 
reconcile her to my marrying out of 
the Penitentiary." 

Mr. Robert bowed his head, coughed 
huskily, and said, " I appreciate your 
generous ^flfcction, Philip." 

The next morning, while the elder 
parties were still over the brcakfiist- 
tfble, tb^ young people were in the 
grounds: it was a lovely day, one 
of the last of the luxuriant August 
-<-uid Arthur, as he looked round, 
iliooght he had never seen a more 
bfftoUfnl place. It was, indeed, just 
the spot to captivate a yoothibl a9i4 



susceptible fancy. The Tillage oi 
Femside, though in one of the coun- 
ties a4Joi|iing Middlesex, and as near 
to London as the owner's passionate 
pursuits of the field would permit 
was yet as r\ursX and sequestered as if 
an hundred miles distant from the 
smoke of the huge city. Though the 
dwelling was called a cottage, PhjUip 
had enlarged the original modest 
building into a villa of some preten- 
sions. On either side a .graceful and 
well-proportioned portico, stretched 
verandahs, covered with roses and 
clematis; to the right extended a 
range of costly conservatories, terpii- 
nating in vistas of trellis-work which 
formed those elegant allies called 
rosaries, and served to screen the 
more useful gardens from view. The 
lawn, smooth and even, was studded 
with American plants and shrubs in 
flower, and bounded on one side by 
a small lake, on the opposite bank of 
which limes and cedars threw their 
shadows over the clear waves. On 
the other side a light fence separated 
the grounds from a large paddock, in 
which three or four hunters grazed 
in indolent enjoyment. It was one 
of those cottages which bespeak the 
ease and luxury not often found in 
more ostentatious mansions — an abode 
which, at sixteen, the visitor contem- 
plates with vague notions of poetry 
and love— which, at forty, he might 
think dull and d-^ expensive — 
which, at sixty, he would pronounce 
to be damp in winter, ^d full of ear- 
wigs in the sum^ner. Master Philip 
was leaning on his gun; Master 
Sidney was chasing a peacock but- 
terfly; Arthur was silently gazing 
on the shining lake and the still 
foliage that drooped over its surface. 
In the countenance of this young 
man there was something that excitod 
a certain interesjt. He was less hand- 
some than Philip, bnt the expression 
of his face was more prepossessing. 
There ves goipetJiiing of j^de in the 
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forslieiMl ; bnt of good-nainro, not un- 
mixed with irregolutlpn and woAknoaa, 
in the.curvog of the mouth. He was 
more delicate of frame than Philip ; 
and the colour of his complexion waa 
not that of a robust. constitution. His 
movements were graceful and self- 
posaesaodi and he had his father's 
sweejbnesa of voice. 

** This is really beautiful l-^-I envy 
yon, cousin Philip." 

'' Has not your father got a country- 
house r* 

''No: we live either in London 
or »t somo hot, erowded, watering* 
plwe/* 

** Yes ; this is very nice during the 

shoolbiog and hunting season. But 
my oi4 nurse says we shall have a 
much finer place now. I liked this 
very woU HW I saw Lord Belville's 
plaoe. But lit is very unpleasant not 
to kt^90 tfce finest house in the 
county : atU Cceaar out i»u/^u«r^that 's 
my moilo, Ahl do you see that 
awaJiowl J*H bet you a guinea I 
hit it." 

''No, pofltr thing I don't hwt it." 
But ere the remonstrance was uttered, 
tiko hiird kty quivering on iihe ground. 

^ li ii juflt September, and one 
xWMt luM|^ one's hand in^"said BhiUp, 
ae \» xnlmMi his gun. 

To Arthur this aetion seemed a 
wanton cruelty; it was rather the 
w»nton n^klessness which belongs to 
a wild b^ acQWitomed to gratify the 
impulse of the mwnentTn-the reck- 
lessaesa which la nut eruelty in Uie 
boy, but which {MXMparity may pamper 
into 4»ruelty in the man. And scarce 
had he reloaded his gun before the 
nuigh oi a yonog colt oame from the 
msighouring paddock, and Philip 
bounded to the fence. " He oallsme, 
poor feUow ; you ahall see him feed 
from mj hwid. Eun in for a piece 
of bansai-na Iwrge piece, Sidney." The 
boy imd the animal seemed U> under- 
stand OMh oUier. ^ I see yon don't 
Uke horsey,'" h# said to Aitthur. ** As 



for me, I love dogf<, horses^-^very 
dumb creature." 

" Except swallows I " said Arthur, 
with a half smile, and a little sur- 
prised at^the inconaistency of the 
boast. 

'* Oh t that is «por(,-'-^U fair : it is 
not to hurt tbc swallow — ^it is to ob- 
tain skill," Raid Philip, colouring; 
and then, aa if not quite easy with 
his own definition, he turned away 
abruptly. 

*'This is dull work — suppose we 
fish. By Jove! (he had caught hia 
father's expletive) that blockhead has 
put the tent on the wrong side of the 
lake, after all. Holla, you, sir I" and 
the unhappy gardener looked up from 
his flower-beds; "what ails youl I 
have a great mind to tell my father 
of you — you grow stupider every day. 
I told you to put the tent under the 
lime-trees." 

** Wo could not manage it, sir; the 
boughs were in the way." 

"And why did not you out the 
boughs, blockhead 1 " 

" I did not dare do so, sir, without 
master's ordersy" aaid the n^an, dog- 
gedly. 

" My orders are su^cient, I should 
l^ink ; so none of your impertinence," 
cried Philip, with a raised colour; 
and lifting his hand, in which he 
held his ramrod, he shook it mena^* 
ingly over the gardener'^ head/^"I 'vo 
a great mind to— "rr- " 

"What's the matter, PhUip I" 
oried the good-humoured voice of hU 
&ther.-^«' Fie 1 " 

*' This fellow doea not miind what I 
say, sir." 

'' I did not like to cut the boughs 
of the lime-trees without your orders, 
sir, said the gardener." 

"No, it would he a pity to cut 
them. You should oonsuU me thero» 
Master Philip ;" and the father shook 
him by the eoUar with a good-natured, 
and affectionate, but rough sort of 
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Tho two Beauforta utopped through ' 
the open cvicmcnt into tba lawn. 

" ioa look pale, ]Job — kU you Lor 
San fcIloTB do. At for me, 1 feel d 
Btrong aa a horse ; much better than ] 
when I wan one of your gay dogs 
straying bone about the toim t 'Qail, ' 
I hare never had a moment's ill ] 
health, except from a iall now and 
then. I feel as if I should 11 
ever, and that's 
could nover mako a will." 



'cptibis fancy. The village 
Fcmnide, though in one of the eou: 
ticH ai^oining Middlcsuz, and ai ni.-. 
to London as tho owner's passionii 
parkuiU of the £cld would perm' 
was yet as rural and sequasteied u) 
aiL, an hundred miUs dintant from t' 
ill nraoko of tbo huge city. Though ; 
ind dwelling was called a cottage, I'l"' 
for had enlarged tho original mwl 
wb; I l)uilding into a villa of some prch 
sions. On either side a giacefiil n 
" Have you never, then, made your well -proportioned portico, atrotci 
■wJl !" Tcrandahii, covered with rouH 

" Never nB yet. FuLh, till now, I clematis; to tho ri^ht extender 
had little enough to leave. But now range of eoitly conitcrvatories, tei 
that all this great licaufort property natiiig in vintna of trcllia-work wi 
is at my own disposal, I roiut think : formed those elegant allies n: 
of Kate's jointure. By Jove j now 1 1 rnsarics, and served to screen 
speak of it, I wiU ride to • • • ■ * [ more uneful gardsni from view, 
to-morrow, and consult tho lawyer lawn, smooth and oven, wa« stui' 
there both aliout (be will and the I with American plants and shrul 
marriage. Yon will stay for the flower, and lioondod o 



wedding: 

" Why, I mv/it go into 
to-morrow evening, to place Arthur 
with bis tutor. But 1 11 return for 
the wedding, if yon particularly winb 
it : only ilrn. IJcaDforl is a woman of 

" I I'o particularly wish it," intor- 
roptcd PbUip, gravely; "forldesiro, 
for Catberine'fl sake, that yon, my 
sole surviving relation, may not soom 
to withhold your countenance from 
;t of justice 



imall lako, on the oppoute Ivi' 
which limas and ccduv Uirew 
Hhadowii qviiT the elcnr wareti. 
tho other Hide a light fonoo sepo 
the grounds from a large paddi' 
wbiuh three or four hunters .t; 
in indolent enjoyment. It wn- 
of thoiQ cottages which bupcn 
ea»o anrl luinry not often fou 
tuoreostontatiouBmBiitdons — " 
which, at sixteen, tho viriter c 
plates H-ith vague notiona ol 
and love — ir|iicb, »t forty, hu 



yonr wife, I fancy 1500/, a-yoar would I think dull „„d i— * "P*" 
reconcile her to my marrying i"* nfl whioh .. . "' t.. wnnld nr.. 



The next moraing, wtjlf tho elder 



t*l)le 



rhich, at 



he would pri.1 



lel'enilontiary." ((, be iun^^*^^tei, wdfa" 

3rr.Eol)eriLowo<J]t[BLoad,conghed wigain^-P'>» '^ot. *»*«'■ 
istily, and said, "1 appreciate your was J,..T* SmllP^iJa JPSI 

n Bruno ofT™.: In -i!. .i L.. . "=B01n.^ ^^ "^ ... - 



- - - tl.e breakfast- on 4l ^nC^^'f^^^ "^'^ 
the young people B-ere in the foUa^ - " ^* "* '*^ '~ ' 



grounds: it nas a lovely Jay onelja' 
of (he la»t of the loiuriaot August' 

—and Arthur, a« be looked 

thought he had never seen i 

beautiful place. It w 
tiaspot to capUnU 
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ilouht Iho lawyer will Hciall to rights; 
and, while I am making HcttlemcntJi, 
I may a** well make my will. I liavc 
plenty for liolli Inivh, but the dark 
one muHl he the heir. Dock ho not 
look horn to U' au eldent Honi" 



*• Wo. quiet, father ! " wiid the hoy, 
petulantly and pnuidly; *'or," he 
nddetl, in a lower voiee, hut on« 
which showed emotion, "my oounin 
may think you moAn 1cm kindly than 
you always do, wir." 

The father wan touched :--." (So and " .\h. Philip ! " 
out the lime-lNnip:lit«, .lohn ; and | '* iVhaw ! one don't die the Booner 
alwa>'H do aM Mr. IMiilip tellH you.'* i for m:ikinjic & will. Have I the air of 

The mother wan l>ehind, and kIic a m.an in .a i*4insuui]>tion !" — and the 
M^^hed iiudihly. — "Ah! dcarcKt., I .i^iturdy i>|Hirt,Miian ^laucc<l compla- 
fo.-ir you \^111 K|>oil him." ,rr.nLly at the hiicn,L;t.h and symmetry 

"Is he not your son? and do we of his manly linilis. "Come, Phil, 
not. owe him the more rr>pt:ct for \v.i h f^ \.u tbi* sLalduK. Now, ISoljert, 
having hitherto allowed othei-s Ui " I will hli(»« you nhat is Inciter worth 

lie stop]>c<l, and the mot.ltcr rmild srr.iiif; titan tliOM! miM:r;i1iltt flower- 
gay no more. .\nil thus it was, that Urds." So Kayixif^, Mr. Jk:aufort led 
this Wi\ of powerful charartr-.r liini the v,uy to t.lic coiirl yard at the Ijack 
siroRK passions had, from motives the of t.hc cotLu.'-c:. CuLhchne and Sidney 
m<'»^t ftmiaMc, hoen pamp<:n;d frorn rcmatnc-il on lUi-. luwn ; the refit fol- 
thr darlinjcr into the dphpot. lowt'd the hoi-t.. The ^^riomft, of 

" And now, Kfite. I vill, as I told whom Ui'^mfori. w.'if t.he idol, Lahtened 
you U>l nijrht.. rlile over lo • * • • • to sliow how wt-.ll tht Lomcii had 
and ii\ the rarliesi day for our pnhlir thrn-r^n in hi^ alrsf-.nrr.. 
marria^ro : I wiil ask the lawyer lf> "l)r>MThoH liroH n Ikdih halt eome 
dinr- hrro, to tjiik a>>oiit t)j(- prr.pf-.r on. sir . Iiut,, to Ix: t-urc, Mahttf:r i'hilip 
st/-p- f.-r prf'vin^r th/- firjviii/: one..' Lee.fi*- Iwi in i xr-rf.ini;. Ah.rir, he trill 

'' W A that, he f!,ffieii!i ' maLw! \h- um yfuui u rxicr at-, your LftUODTf 
('h'\:tT\Jit:. v-ith UhUsrhl MtXwly. one lA L\it-*i rtkvs/ 

' No. for if -/.L rt:Uii'.Uii*tr . I hn/l " ifr /lUfrhi lo he a hettiir, Trim ; for 
t.hf fire.-'kiii!'in r/- yt-\ (ii, f khri.tnei: I think, )i/ i! nf ver havr: Xfj% wei|^l 
ro7 • of j)ie r*:;'ivP/;,' ftlht-rr-ifU; I own t/ieto:-r. . Weii, saiidie. Itrown b e— 
t- rtfi, [ ^\,f*i.ir. Uxvt ^.rvfrn hlh.-rnrfi it,r Mi f'l.ilip. VI hki bome hhail I 

I oor."' Ktirw. »hhr hft> }u^e'/tuii /if lull • Ah' itt-.rt > ttiy Old fri CT i d, 

Svr*.'h .' hf'^ni ftini i.tsit. -^.urt tr/»rn I'ujif'Ct ' 

K> ffc'^ ^• 'hs»' hf Uiu: if*- ihi p*»it,tr. ' 1 ilont knov v.hfct* fitUit U» Vttp- 

WJ«". ." I ' ■'■.' V,;«. y.i. i^*f.rf -1* *rf.uli| ja.1 t,jr hi '»■ r.ff h:»- fw*ii. Ji^nC T.uriiftd 

hiTf. rr>ft<)f -rtfK, tit^tir'. on/**: a. */ •. j^ui^-. i tnnt: »•;». ovr-.r tli»: tAT y**- 

7**.** *i»'. vh*^l. II,-. »iti^l/ «j/ftil. jv,» l/>rd{L'. hnf hf ifc-fcj^ oni"- r'5'-:'''^ — ^■- 

t./.-. TOi. ah*:, t" "-"'* "»'"- *«.i»'^='™ 

Am: a:, jv.*»f'.'- \^-^^- '-»^- ;'tr 



i". >I.V >.» h*1»/: U.*'. «r.- IX.riri.' trf 

iMftHfif Ml 

«l4. 4*07 ttihA. I &mm: ML tk.if.* Kr i^ %'»-'' 

t^0lrgfmm mt^miA k^.-* riiwl^ ftml ^' 
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an ease ihat extorie4 a lou4 bravo 
from the proud father. 

" Now, Puppet," said Mr. Beaufort, 
spurring his own horse. The animal 
cantered towards the gate, and then 
suddoAly turned round with an impa- 
tient and angry snovt. " For shame. 
Puppet ! — for shame, old boy 1 " said 
the sportsman^ wheeling him again 
to the barrier. The horse shook his 
head, as if in remonetranoe ; but the 
spur vigorousiy applied, showed him 
that his master would not listen to 
his mufce reasonings. He bounded 
forward — ^made ^t j^he gate — struck 
his hoofs against the top-bar^— fell 
forward, and threw his rider head 
foremost on the road beyond. The 
horse rose instimtlyT-<-lM>t so the 
master. The sop dismounted, alanned 
and terrified. His fiEkther was speech- 
less I and blood gushed from ttbe 
mopth and nostrils, as the head 
drooped heavily on the boy's breast* 
The bystanders ha4 witnessed the 
faU — they crowded to ^he spot 
-*they took the Mem man from 
the weak arms of the son-^the 
head groom ejiamined him with 
the eye of one who had pifd^ed up 
science from bi# experie^pe in auob 
casualties, j 



^' Speaki brother 1-n-where are ypa 
hnrt ? " exclaimed Bobert Beaufqrt. 

" He will never speak more !" fuad 
the groom^ bursting into ^rs. " His 
neck is broken 1 " 

''Send for the near^t sqrgepn/' 
cried Mr. Bobert. " Good God I boy I 
don't mount that devilish horse ! " 

But Arthur had already leaped on 
the unhappy steed, which had been 
the cause of this appaUing affliction^ 
''Which way r' 

"Straighten to * ♦ * * * only two 
miles— every one knows Mr. Powis'K 
house. Gojd blesfi youl" 6^4 thp 

groom. 

Arthur vanished. 

" Lifb him carefully, and take hiu^ 
to the house," said Mr. Bobert. " My 
poor brother ! my dear brother I " 

He was interrupted by a cry, % 
single shrill beart-breaking cry ; aa4 
Philip fell senseless to the ground. 

No one heeded him at that hoor-v 
no one heeded the fatherless nAaprABp, 
" Gently, gently,*' ^Bid Mr. Bobert, as 
he followed the servants and their 
load. And he then muttered to him- 
self, and his sallow cheek grew bright 
and his breath came short : " He hsyi 
made no wi^lm-h^ never n^^e a 
will ! " 
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CHAPTEB V. 

" Cenifance. O boy, then where art thou 9 

.... What becomes of me ? '—King John. 



It was t|iree dajs ^ter the dei^th of 
Philip Beaufort -n- for the surgeon 
arrived only to confina the judgment 
of the groom : — Ip the drawing-room 
of the cott^e, ihe windows closed, 
laj the body^ in its cQ^n, the lid not 
yet nfiiled down. There, prostrate on 
the floor, toarless, Bpeechleas, waj3 the 
migerable Catherine; poor Sidney, 
too young to comprehend all his loss, 
sobbing at her side; wtule Philip 
apart, seatf^ beside the co^n, gaeed 
abstracjtadlj <^ that cold rigid ^e, 
which had never knpim cme frow^a Cor 
his boyish follies. 

In anotto^ room, that had been 
appropriatpd to the late owner, called 
his Bta4y,sat Robert Bea^fbrt. Every- 
thing vfL this room spoke of the de- 
eeasjBd. Partially B^ag^x^^ fsojfi the 
res^ of the honse, 1^ coDammiicaibed by 
a Tnnding staircase, with a chamber 
above, to which Phijiip h^ been wont 
to betake himself whenever ho re- 
ttpned late, and overrOf hila^ated, from 
soflie rural fe^t tcrowning a hard day's 
hunt. Above a quaint pld-j^hiot^ed 
bureau of Dutc^ ;9^orkni^|i8hip (which 
Philip )^ad picjked up at a sale ^n the 
earlier yea^ of his j^w^isge) w9A ^ 
portrait of Catherine Mifi^i in iihe 
blopn^ 9f foer yowrti. 0^ ^speg (^ the 
door thgt Led if> the staircjik«e, strUl 
hung hi^ rough d^^^g-coat. ^he 
wiindpw .coQiiosa^ded the view of the 
paddock, in whj^ jbhe vor|i-:Q\it hunter 
or ^he )iipihr<3>]Feii oplt gr^saed at will. 
Aroiwd ^ wails of the "^dy "^(a 
strapge pisnower !)-4iuftg prints of 
c^bra^ fo^-hvwt^ and r^mwfk^i 

B^]^lB'fsk^m ' spm* ^M^g-rodii mi 



foxes' brushes, ranged wi^th a sports- 
man's neatness, supplied the p)s^e of 
books. On the mantel-piece l^y # 
cigar-case, a well-worn volume on the 
Veterinary Art, and the last number 
of The Sporting Magazine, Apd in 
that room — thus witnessing of the 
hardy, masculine, rural life, th^t had 
passed away — sallow, stooping, town- 
worn, sat, I say, ]^bert Beaufort, t«tve 
heir-at-law, — alone : for the very d^y of 
the death he had remanded his je^ 
home with the letter that annoiHiced^ 
his wife the change \j^ their fortppes, 
and directed her to send his I^wyc^ 
post-has^ to the house of de^ith. l}his 
bure{^\i^ and the drawers, an^ ttf^ 
boxes which contained the pi^pers of 
the deceAsecL veve open; th^ir o(^r 
tents hfM^ been rj^^cked; no cer- 
tificate of the private Qtarriage, no 
hint of SM^ an event; x^t a papejr 
found to mgw^ ^e j^t wishes of th,s 
rich dead man. 

He bad die4> Vkd made no sl^i. 
Mr. Robert Beaufort's epi^itenan^P 
was still 9jq4 cox^posed. 

A knock fiii the d^r w^ heard; 
the lawy^ entered. 

" Sir, the undertakers ^re here, an4 
Mr. Qr^fkves \^ prd^ed the beUs ta 
be r^ng : at thrfse o'(^oc^ he will r^ 
the service."' 

^ I »Qi obliged to yon, ^lac^welt, 
for taMQg these melancholy offiees on 
yourself. My poor brother ! — it is so 
sudden! Bvt the i^eral, yo^ s^y, 
ought to tske place to-day ?" 

" Thie weather is so warm," said the 
lawyer, wiping hia forehewL A^ h^ 
^poke, the Death-bctU ^rf^Jb^rfl. 
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There was a pauae. 

"It would have been a terrible 
shock to Mrs. Morton if she had been 
his wife,'' obsenred Mr. Blackwell. 
'' But I suppose persons of that kind 
have very little feeling. I must say, 
that it was fortunate for the family, 
that the event happened before Mr. 
Beaufort was wheedled into so im- 
proper a marriage." 

'* It was fortunate, Blackwell. Have 
you ordered the post-horses? I shall 
start immediately after the funeral." 

" What is to be done with the cot- 
tage, sir]" 

" You may advertise it for sale." 

** And Mrs. Morton and the boys V* 

** Hum — we will consider. She was 
a tradesman's daughter. I think I 
ought to provide for her suitably, eh ?" 

** It is more than the world could 
expect from you, sir : it is very differ- 
ent from a wife." 

" Oh, very ! very much so, indeed ! 
Just ring for a lighted candle, we will 
seal up these boxes. And — I think I 
could take a sandwich. Poor Philip ! " 

The funeral was over; the dead 
shovelled away. What a strange thing 
it does seem, that that very form which 
we prized so charily, for which we 
prayed the winds to be gentle, which 
we lapped from the cold in our arms, 
from whose footstep we would have 
removed a stone, should be suddenly 
thrust out of sight — an abomination 
that the earth must not look upon — 
a despicable loathsomeness, to be 
concealed and to be forgotten ! And 
this same composition of bone and 
muscle that was yesterday so strong — 
which men respected, and women 
loved, and children clung to — to-day 
so lamentably powerless, unable to 
defend or protect those who lay near- 
est to its heart; its riches wrested 
from it, its wishes spat upon, its in- 
fluence expiring with its last sigh! 
A breath from its lips making all that 
mighty difference between what it 
was and what it is I 



The post-horses were at the door as 
the funeral procession returned to the 
house. 

Mr. Robert Beaufort bowed slightly 
to Mrs. Morton, and said, with his 
pocket-handkerchief still before his 
eyes — 

" I will write to you in a few days, 
ma'am ; you will find that I shall not 
forget you. The cottage will be sold ; 
but we sha'n't hurry you. Good-bye, 
ma'am ; good-bye, my boys ; " and he 
patted his nephews on the head. 

Philip winced aside, and scowled 
haughtily at his uncle, who muttered 
to himself, " That boy will come to no 
good!" Little Sidney put his hand 
into the rich man's, and looked up, 
pleadingly, into his face. ''Can't 
you say something pleasant to poor 
mamma. Uncle Robert 1 " 

Mr. Beaufort hemmed huskily, and 
entered the britska — it had been his 
brother's: the lawyer followed, and 
they drove away. 

A week after the funeral, Philip 
stole from the house into the conser- 
vatory, to gather some fruit for his 
mother; she had scarcely touched 
food since Beaufort's death. She was 
worn to a shadow ; her hair had turned 
grey. Now she had at last found 
tears, and she wept noiselessly but 
unceasingly. 

The boy had plucked some grapes, 
and placed them carefully in his 
basket : he was about to select a nec- 
tarine that seemed riper than the rest, 
when his hand was roughly seized; 
and the gruff voice of John Green, the 
gardener, exclaimed, — 

'' What are you about. Master Philip ? 
you must not touch them 'ere fruit !" 

" How dare you, fellow I " cried the 
young gentleman, in a tone of equal 
astonishment and wrath. 

" None of your airs, Master Philip I 
What I means is, that some great 
folks are coming to look at the place 
to-morrow ; and I won't have my show 
of fruit spoiled by being pawed about 
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by the like of yon: so, that's plain, 
Master Philip!" 

The boy grew very pale, but re- 
mained silent. The gardener, delighted 
to retaliate the insolence he had re- 
ceived, continued — 

"You need not go for to look so 
spiteful, master ; you are not the great 
man you thought you were ; you are 
nobody now, and so you will find ere 
long. So, march out, if you please : 
I wants to lock up the glass." 

As he spoke, he took the lad 
roughly by the arm ; but Philip, the 
most irascible of mortals, was strong 
for his years, and fearless as a young 
lion. He caught up a watering-pot, 
which the gardener had deposited 
while he expostulated with his late 
tyrant, and struck the man across the 
&ce with it so violently and so sud- 
denly, that he fell back over the beds, 
and the glass crackled and shivered 
under him. Philip did not wait for 
the foe to recover his equilibrium; 
but, taking up his grapes, and pos- 
sessing himself quietly of the disputed 
nectarine, quitted the spot ; and the 
gardener did not think it prudent to 
pursue him. To boys, under ordinary 
circumstances — boys who have buf- 
fetted their way through a scolding 
nursery, a wrangling family, or a pub- 
lic school — there would have been 
nothing in this squabble to dwell on 
the memory or vibrate on the nerves, 
after the first burst of passion ; but to 
Philip Beaufort it was an era in life ; 
it was the first insult he had ever 
received; it was his initiation into 
that changed, rough, and terrible 
career, to which the spoiled darling 
of vanity and love was henceforth con- 
demned. His pride and his self-esteem 
had incurred a ;fearful shock. He 
entered the house, and a sickness 
came over him ; his limbs trembled ; 
he sat down in the hall, and, placing 
the fruit beside him, covered his face 
with his hands and wept. Those 
were not the tears of a boy, drawn 



from a shallow source ; they were the 
burning, agonising, reluctant tears, 
that men shed, wrung from the heart 
as if it were its blood. He had never 
been sent to school, lest he should 
meet with mortification. He had had 
various tutors, trained to show, rather 
than to exact respect; one succeed- 
ing another, at his own whim and 
caprice. His natural quickness, and 
a very strong, hard, inquisitive turn 
of mind, had enabled him, however, to 
pick up more knowledge, though of 
a desultory and miscellaneous nature, 
than boys of his age generally pos- 
sess; and his roving, independent, 
out-of-door existence, had served to 
ripen' his understanding. He had 
certainly, in spite of every precaution, 
arrived at some, though not very dis- 
tinct, notion of his peculiar position ; 
but none of its inconveniences had 
visited him till that day. He began 
now to turn his eyes to the future ; 
and vague and dark forebodings — a 
consciousness of the shelter, the pro- 
tector, the station, he had lost in his 
father's death — crept coldly over him. 
While thus musing, a ring was heard 
at the bell ; he lifted his head ; it was 
the postman with a letter. Philip 
hastily rose, and, averting his face, on 
which the tears ^were not dried, took 
the letter; and then, snatching up 
his little basket of fruit, repaired to 
his mother's room. 

The shutters were half closed on 
the bright day— oh, what a mockery 
is there in the smile of the happy sun 
when it shines on the wretched ! 
Mrs. Morton sat, or rather crouched, 
in a distant comer; her streaming 
eyes fixed on vacancy ; listless, droop- 
ing; a very image of desolate woe; 
and Sidney was weaving flower-chains 
at her feet. 

" Mamma ! — mother ! " whispered 
Philip, as he threw his arms round 
her neck ; " look up ! look up f — my 
heart breaks to see you. Do taste 
this fruit : you will die too, if you go 
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on thus; aod whai will beoMne of xm degree of sereiiesi^ exists upon their 

-M)f Sl^hMyl" minds. Out of regard, howcvet, to 

llri. Morton did look np tagtoely my poor brother (though I eair very 

Into bis face, and stirore to smile/ little of him of kite years), I am Will- 

"See, too, I have broughi yon a ing to wairef those feelings which, as 

Uitlor ; perliaps good- n»w» i idball I a father and a husband, yon may eon- 



break the seal? '' 



oeif^ thi^ I share with the r^ of my 



Mr». Morton lAiook her head gently, iiiihily. You Will probably now do- 
attd took the Ictter-^-alas f how dif- cido on lit ing with some of yonr own 
lisrent from that one which Sidney Ablations; add that you may not be 
]»d placed in hei' hands not two short ; enttriely a btn-den t6 them/ 1 beg to 
Weeks since— *-it wm Mr. Robert Bean- . say that I shall allow yon a hundred 
fort's hflrid-wifting* She shnddered, a-ycar; pi^, if you prefer it, q[uar- 
$ttkd kid it down. And then there terly. lou may alM> select raeh 
suddenly, and forthe first time, flailed articles of linen and plate as yon 
across her the sense of her BtMMgoposi- rt9«(uire for yotxt own use. With m- 
tlon — the dread of the fhture. What gard to your sons, Ihaye no objection 
were her sons to be henceforth ] Whdrt to place them at a gnftnmar-school, 
henpelf ? Whatever the sanctity of her and, at a proper age, to apprentice 
marrlago, the laiw might fail her. At them to any tMdo suitable to thehr 
the disposition of Mr. Robert Bean- future stationj in the choice of which 
fort the fbte of thnee lives might your own fiimily can giro yon the 
depends Bhe gasped kft breath ; best advice. If they conduct them- 
again took up the letter; and hurried selves properly, they niay always de- 
arer the eontente: they ran thus :— * | pend on my protection. I do not 

I wish to hurry yonf nlovoments; bnt 

^'DilAS M^DAit,— 'Knowing that^you it will probably be painftil to yon to 
must natnrally be anzions as to the remain longer than you can help in a 
fkture prospects of yonr children and place crowded with unpleasant fecol- 
yourself, left by my poor brother lections; and as the cottage is to be 
destitute of all provision, I take the sold— indeed, mybiV>ther-in-Uw, Lord 
earliest opportunity which it seems Lilbnmc, thinks it would suit him-^ 
i» me that propriety and docomm yon Will be liable to the intomaption 
idloW, iM> apprise youof Ay Intentions. ' of strangers to see it; and yonr pro- 
] need not say that, properly speak- , longed residence at Pemside, yon 
ing, you can have no kind of claim xttnst be sensiblo, is rather an obstacle 
ttpon the relations of my late brother; to the mde. I beg to inclose you a 
lk>r Will I hurt yonr fe^ings by those dmft for 1001. to pay any present 
ttoral reieotions which at this season expenses ; and to request, when yon 
of sorrow cannot^ I hope, fail invo- are settled; to know where the fint 
Ivntarily to force thems^vos upon quarter shall be ptAA. 
yon. Without more than this mere "1 shall Write to Mr. Jackson (who, 
allnsion to your peculiar eonneieion I think, ijs the bailiff) to detail mj 
With my brother, I may, however, be instructions as ttf selling the crops, 
permitted to add, that that connexion ke., and discharging the servants; so 
tended very materially to separate that you ftiay have no further trouble, 
hitti from the legitimate branches of his , '^1 atn. Madam, 

fiunily ; and in consulting With them , ^ t^onr obedient Servant, 

aa to a provision for you and your j '* RoBlsar l^KAtfowt, 

Children, I find that, besides scruples «* strkeup $iUare, Sepumbet itM, it-^" 
that are to be respected, some natvral | 
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iJhe UiJtet fell from Cathmtie^ 
liflAd». Her gtibt tUtt changed to 
uidignfvtion and seor^ 

^The insolent t" she ezclahtied, 
-vHtdk flashing eyes. " This to me !-^ 
to me !-^tho wife, ihB law^ wife of 
big broiler ! the wedded ftother (^ his 
brother's children I " 

" Saj that agai&y mother ! ag&in — 
sgain ! " cried Philip, in li loud roice. 
'•His wife!— wedded!" 
• '' I swear itv" said- Githeilne, so- 
lemnly. " I kept the secret for your 
£a,ther's sake. .'Now, for yours the 
truth must be proclaimed." 

" Thank God ! thank God ! " mur- 
mured Philip, in a quivering voice, 
throwing his arms round his brother, 
'' We have no brand on our names, 
Sidney." 

At those accents, so full of sup- 
pressed joy and pride, the mother felt 
at once all that her son had suspected 
and concealed. She felt that beneath 
his haughty and wayward character 
there had lurked delicate and gene- 
rous forbearance for her; that from 
his equivocal position his very faults 
might have arisen; and a pang of 
remorse for her long sacrifice of the 
children to the fether shot through 
her heart. It was followed by a fear, 
an appalling fear, more painful than 
the remorse. The proofs that were to 
clear herself and them I The words 
of her husband, that last awfiil morn- 
ing, rang in her ear. The minis- 
ter dead; the witness absent; the 
register lost ! But the copy of that 
register I — ^the copy ! might not that 
suffice 1 She groaned, and closed her 
eyes as if to shut out the future : then 
starting up, she hurried from the 
room, and went straight to Beaufort's 
study. As she laid her hand on the 
latch of the door, she trembled and 
drew back. But care for the living 
was stronger at that moment than 
even anguish for the dead : she en- 
tered the apartment ; she passed with 
a firm step to the bureau. It was 



loeked ; Robert Beaufort's seal upon 
the lock : — on every cupboard, every 
box, every drawer, l^e same seal i^ait 
spoke of rights more valued than hw 
own. But Catherine was not daunted : 
she turned and saw Philip by her side ; 
she pointed to the bumau in silence ; 
the boy understood the appeal. He 
left the room, and returned in a few 
moments with a chisel. The loek 
was broken : tremblingly and eagerly 
Catherine ransacked the contents; 
opened paper after pai^r, letter after 
letter, in vain : no certificate, no will, 
no memorial. Could the brother have 
abstracted the fatal proof? A word 
sufficed to explain to Philip what she 
sought for ; and his search was more 
minute than hers. Every possible 
receptacle for papers in that room, in 
the whole house, was explored, and 
still the search was fruitless. 

Three hours afterwards they were 
in the same room in which Philip had 
brought Robert Beaufort's letter to 
his mother. Catherine was seated, 
tearless, but deadly pale with heart- 
sickness and dismay. 

" Mother," said Philip, " may I now 
read the letter]" 

" Yes, boy ; and decide for us all." 
She paused, and examined his face as 
he read. He felt her eye was upon 
him, and restrained his emotions as 
he proceeded. When he had done, 
he lifted his dark gaze upon Cathe- 
rine's watchful countenance. 

" Mother, whether or not we obtain 
our rights, you will still refuse this 
man's charity ] I am young — ^a boy ; 
but I am strong and active. I will 
work for you day and night. I have 
it in me — I feel it ; anything rather 
than eating his bread." ; 

" Philip I Philip ! you are indeed 
my son; your father's son! And 
have you no reproach for your mother, 
who so weakly, so criminally, concealed 
your birthright, till, alas! discovery 
may be too late ? Oh ! reproach me, 
reproach me 1 It will be kindness. 
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No ! do not kU» me 1 I cannot bear 
it Boy 1 boj ! if, as my heart tella 
me, we Ml in proof, do you under- 
stand what, in the world's eye, I am ; 
what you are?" 

" I do r said PhiUp, firmly ; and 
he fell on his knees at her feet. 
'' Whatever others call you, yon are a 
mother, and I your son. Ton are, in 
the judgment of Heayen, my Other's 
Wife, and I his Heir." 

Catherine bowed her head, and, 
with a gush of tears, fell into his arms. 



Sidney crept up to her, and forced his 
lips to her cold cheek. "Mammal 
what vexes you 1 Mamma, mamma 1 " 

" Oh, Sidney t Sidney ! How like 
his fiitherf Look at him, Philip! 
Shall we do right to refuse him even 
this pittance 1 Must he hes, beggar 
tool" 

'' Never a beggar," said Philip, with 
a pride that showed what hard lessons 
he had yet to learn. "The lawful 
sons of a Beaufort were not bom to 
beg their bread t " 
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CHAPTER VI. 



" The Biorm above, and froioi world below. 

m * * * * * 

The olive bongh 
Faded and cast njmn the common wind» 
And earth a doreleaa ark."— Lamar Blanchard. 



ICr. Robert Beaitfobt was generally 
considered by the world a very worthy 
man. He had never committed any 
excess — never gambled nor incurred 
debt — ^nor fallen into the warm errors 
most common with his sex. He was 
a good husband — a careful father — 
an agreeable neighbour — rather chari- 
table than otherwise, to the poor. He 
was honest and methodical in his 
dealings, and had been known to be- 
have handsomely in different relations 
of life. Mr. Robert Beaufort, indeed, 
always meant to do what was right 
— in the eyes of Hie world ! He had 
no other rule of action but that which 
tiie world supplied : bis religion was 
decorum — his sense of honour was 
regard to opinion. His heart was a 
dial to which the world was the sun : 
when the g^reat eye of the public fell 
on it, it answered every purpose that 
a heart could answer ; but when that 
eye was invisible, the dial was mute 
—a piece of brass and nothing more. 

It is just to Robert Beaufort to 
assure the reader that he wholly dis- 
believed his brother's story of a 
j»ivate marriage. He considered that 
tale, when heard for the first time, as 
the mere invention (and a shallow 
one) of a man wishing to make the 
imprudent step he was about to take 
as respectable as he could. The care- 
less tone of his brother when speaking 
upon the subject — ^his confession that 
of such a marriage there were no dis- 
tinct proofs, except a copy of a register 
(which copy Robert had not found) — 

No. 15U. 



made his incredulity natural. He 
therefore deemed himself under no 
obligation of delicacy, or respect, to a 
woman through whose means he had 
very nearly lost a noble succession — 
a woman who had not even borne his 
brother's name — a woman whom no- 
body knew. Had Mrs. Morton been 
Mrs. Beaufort, and the natural sons 
legitimate children, Robert Beaufort, 
supposing their situation of relative 
power and dependence to have been 
the same, would have behaved with 
careful and scrupulous generosity. 
The world would have said, " No- 
thing can be handsomer than Mr. 
Robert Beaufort's conduct 1" Nay, 
if Mrs. Morton had been some di* 
vorced wife of birth and connexions, 
he would have made very different 
dispositions in her favour : he would 
not have allowed the connexions to 
call him shabby. But here he felt 
that, all circumstances considered, 
the world, if it spoke at all, (which it 
would scarcely think it worth while 
to do,) would be on his side. An 
artful woman — low-bom, and, of 
course, low-bred — ^who wanted to in- 
veigle her rich and careless paramour 
into marriage ; what could be expected 
from the man she had sought to in- 
jure — the rightful heirl Was it not 
very good in him to do anything for 
her, and, if he provided for the children 
suitably to the original station of the 
mother, did he not go to the very 
utmost of reasonable expectation 1 
He certainly thought in his conscience, 
D 3 
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SQcb as it was, that he had acted well 
— ^not extravagantly, not foolishly; 
bat well. He was sure the world 
would say BO if it knew all : he was 
not bound to do anything. He was 
not^ therefore, prepared for Catherine's 
short, haughty, but temperate reply 
to his letter . a reply whieh conveyed 
a decided refusal of his offers — asserted 
positively her own marriage, and the 
claims of her children — intimated 
legal proceedings — and was signed in 
,tha name of Catherine Beat{fifrL 
<Mr. Beaufort put the letter in his 
bureau, Ubelled, " Impertinent an- 
swer from Mrs. Morton, SepL 14," 
and was quite contented to forget 
l^e existence of the writer, until his 
lawyer, Mr. Black well, informed him 
that a suit had been im»tiluted by 
Catherine. Mr. liobert turned pale, 
but Blade well composed him. 

** Pooh, sir I you have nothing to 
fear. It is but an attempt to extort 
money : the attorney is a low practi- 
tioner, accustomed to get up bad 
cases : they can make nothing of it." 

This was true : whatever the rights 
of the case, poor Catherine had no 
proofs — no evidence — whieh could 
justify a respectable lawyer to advise 
her proceeding to a suit. She named 
two witnesses of her marriage — one 
dead, the other could not be heard of. 
She selected for the alleged place in 
which the ceremony waa performed a 
Tery remote village, in which it ap- 
peared that the register had been 
destroyed. No attested copy thereof 
was to be found, and Catherine was 
atonned on bearing that, even if 
found, it was doubtful whether it 
could be received as evidence, unless 
to corroborate actual personal testi- 
mony. It so happened that when 
Philip, many years ago, had received 
a copy, he had not shown it to Cathe- 
rine, nor mentioned Mr. Jones's name 
aa the copyist. In fact, then only 
three years married to Catherine, his 
worldly caution had not yet been 



conquered by confident experience of 
her generosity. As for the mere moral 
evidence dependent on the publication 
of her bans in London, that amounted 
to no proof whatever ; nor, on inquiry 
at A——, did the Welsh villagers re- 
member anything further than that, 
some fifteen years ago, a handsome 
gentleman had visited Mr. Price, and 
one or two rather thought that Mr. 
Price had married him to a lady from 
London ; evidence quite inadmissible 
against the deadly, damning faet^'that^ 
for fifteen years, Catherine had open^ 
borne another name, and lived with 
Mr. Beaufort ostensibly aa his mia- 
tress. Her generosity in this deatroyed 
her case. Nevertheless, she found » 
low practitioner, who took her money 
and neglected her cause ; so her suit, 
waa heard and dismissed with con* 
tempt. Henceforth, then, indeed, in 
the eyes of the law and the public, 
Catherine was an impudent adven- 
turer, and her sons were nameleaa- 
outcasta. 

And now, relieved from all fear, 
Mr. Robert Beaufort entered upon U10- 
fuU enjoyment of his splendid fortnna 
The house in Berkeley*square waa for* 
niahed anew. Great dinners and gay 
routs were given in the ensuing spring* 
Mr. and Mrs. Beaufort became persons 
of considerable importance. The rich 
man had, even when poor, been am- 
bitious; his ambition now centered 
in his only son. Arthur had always 
been considered a boy of talenta and 
promise — to what might he not now 
aspire? The term of his probation 
with the tutor was abridged* and 
Arthur Beaufort waa sent at onee to 
Oxford. 

Before he went to the nniverai^, 
during a short preparatory visit to faia 
father, Arthur spoke to him of the 
Mortons. 

''What has become of them, sirt 
and what have you done for them ?" 

'* Done for them I " said Mr. Bean- 
fort, opening hia eyei^ ** Whatahould 
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I iotbr 'pehoTiM"who hxve jmt been 
haruBiiig me with the moat nnprin- 
dpled litigation?- My conduct to 
them has been too generous ; that is, 
sU things considered. But when yon 
are my age yon will find there is very 
Utile gratitude in the world, Arthor." 

" Still, sir," said Arthnr, with the 
good nature that belonged to him : 
'^i^ll, my uncle was greatly attached 
to them ; and tiie bpys, st least, are 
gultiess.*' 

'•Well, welU'' replied Mr. Bean- 
fdfii, a little impatiently ; " I believe 
ftuj want for nothing : I fancy they 
are with the mother's relations. 
Whenerer they address me in a pro- 
per manner,, they shall not find me 
xeyengefiil or hard-hearted ; but, since 
we axe on this topic," continued the 
fstlier, anoothing his shirt-frill with 
a care tiiat showed his decorum even 
in trifles, " I hope you see the results 
of that kind of connexion, and that 
yon will take warning by your poor 
ondeilB Mcample. And now let us 
diange the subject ; it is not a very 
pleasant one, and, at your age, the 
less yonrthonghts turn onsuchmatters 
tbe better." 

Arthur Beaufort^ with the careless 
generosity of youth, that gauges other 
men's eonduct by its own sentiments, 
beliered that his fisttber, n^o had 
oerer been niggardly to himself, had 
ssally acted as his words implied; 
and, engrossed by the pursuits of the 
new and brilliant career opened, 
whether to his pleasures or his studies, 
soffered the objects of his inquiries to 
pass from his thoughts. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Morton, for by that 
name we must still call her, and her 
children, were settled in a small lodg- 
ing in a humble suburb ; situated on 
the high road between Femside and 
the metropolis. She saved from her 
hopeless law-suit, after the sale of her 
jewels and ornaments, a sufficient sum 
to enable her, with economy, to live 
req>ectably for a year or two at least, 



during whieh time die might ar- 
range her plans for the future. She* 
reckoned, as a sure resource, upon 
the assistance of her relations ; but it 
was one to which she applied with 
natural shame and reluctance. She 
had kept up a correspondence with 
her fiither during' his life. To him, 
she never revealed the secret of her 
marriage, though she did not write 
like a person conscious of error. Per- 
haps, as she always said to her son, 
shd had made to'her husband a solemn 
promise never to divulge or even hint 
that secret until he himself should 
authorise its disclosure. ¥(fr neither 
he nor Catherine ever contemplated 
separation or death. Alas ! how all 
of us, -when happy, sleep secure in the 
dark shadows, which ought to wam- 
us of the sorrows that are to come t 
Still Catherine's feither, a man of 
coarse mind and not rigid principles, 
did not take much to heart that con- 
nexion which he assumed to be illicit. 
She was provided for, that was some 
comfort : doubtless Mr. Beaufort would 
act like a gentleman, perhaps at last 
make her an honest woman and a 
lady. Meanwhile, she had a fine 
house, and a fine carriage, and fine 
servants; and so hr from applying^ 
to him for money, was constantly 
sending him little presents. ' But 
Catherine only saw, in his permission 
of her correspondence, kind, forgiving, 
and trustful affection, and she loved 
him tenderly : when he died, the link 
that bound her to her family was 
broken. Her brother succeeded to 
the trade; a man of probity and 
honour, but somewhat hard and un- 
amiable. In the only letter she had 
received firom him — the one announc- 
ing her father's death — he told her 
plainly, and very properly, that ho 
could not countenance the life she 
led : that he had children growing 
up — that all intercourse between 
them was at an end, unless she left 
Mr. Beaufort; when, if she sincerely 
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repented, he would still proTe her 
tffectionate brother. 

Though Catherine had at the time 
resented this letter as unfeeling— now, 
humbled and sorrow-stricken, she 
recognised the propriety of principle 
from which it emanated. Her brother 
was well off for his station— she would 
explain to him her real situation— he 
would believe her story. She would 
write to him, and beg him, at least, 
to give aid to her poor children. 

But this step she did not take till 
ft considerable portion of her pittance 
was consumed — till nearly three parts 
of a year since Beaufort's death had 
expired — and till sundry warnings, 
not to be lightly heeded, had made 
her forebode the probability of an 
early death for herself. From the 
age of sixteen, when she had been 
placed by Mr. Beaufort at the head of 
his household, she had been cradled, 
not in extravagance, but in an easy 
luxury, which had not brought with 
it habits of economy and thrift. She 
could grudge anything to herself, 
but to her children — hU children, 
whose every whim bad been antici- 
pated, she bad not the heart to be 
saving. She could have starved in a 
garret had she been alone ; but she 
could not see them wanting a com- 
fort while she possessed a guinea. 
Philip, to do him Justice, evinced a 
consideration not to have been ex- 
pected from his early and arrogant 
recklessness. But Sidney, who could 
expect consideration from such a 
child 1 What could he know of the 
change of circumstances — of the value 
of money] Did he seem dejected, 
Catherine would steal out and spend 
a week's income on the lapful of toys 
which she brought home. Did he 
seem a shade more pale— did he com- 
plain of the slightest ailment, a doctor 
must be sent for. Abisl her own 
ailments, neglected and unheeded, 
were growing beyond the reach of 
medicine. Anxious — ^fearful— gnawed 



by regret for the past— the thought 
of famine in the future — she daily 
fretted and wore herself away. She 
had cultivated her mind during her 
secluded residence with Mr. Beaufort^ 
but she had learned none of the arts 
by which decayed gentlewomen keep 
the wolf from the door ; no little holi- 
day accomplishments, which, in the 
day of need, turn to useful trade ; no 
water-colour drawings, no paintings 
on velvet, no fabricationof pretty gew- 
gaws, no embroidery and fine needle- 
work* She was helpless — utterly 
helpless; if she had resigned herself 
to the thought of service, she would 
not have had the physical strength 
for a place of drudgery, and where 
could she have found the testimonials 
necessary for a place of trust 1 A 
great change, at this time, was appa- 
rent in Philip. Had he fallen, then, 
into kind hands, and under guiding 
eyes, his passions and energies might 
have ripened into rare qualities and 
great virtues. But perhaps, as Goethe 
has somewhere said,'' Experience, after 
all, is the best Teacher." He kept a 
constant guard on his vehement 
temper — his wajrward will ; he would 
not have vexed his mother for the 
world. But, strange to say (it was a 
great mystery in the woman's heart), 
in proportion as he became more 
amiable, it seemed that his mother 
loved him less. Perhaps she did not, 
in that change, recognise so closely the 
darling of the old time ; perhaps the 
very weaknesses and importunities of 
Sidney, the hourly sacrifices the child 
entailed upon her,endeared the younger 
son more to her from that natural sense 
of dependence and protection which 
forms the g^reat bond between mother 
and child; perhaps, too, as Philip 
had been one to inspire as much 
pride as affection, so the pride faded 
away with the expectations that had 
fed it, and carried off in its decay 
some of the affection that was inter- 
twined with it. However this be^ 
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Philip had fonnerly appeared the 
more spoiled and fftvoured of the two ; 
and now Sidney seemed ail in all. 
Thusi, beneath the younger son's 
caressing gentleness, there grew up 
a certain regard for self ; it was latent, 
it took amiable colours ; it had even 
a certain charm and grace in so sweet 
a child, but selfishness it was not the 
less: in this he differed from his 
brother. Philip was self-willed : Sid- 
ney, self-loving. A certain timidity 
of character, endearing perhaps to the 
anxious heart of a mother^ made this 
£iult in the younger boy more likely 
to take root. For^ in bold natures, 
there is a lavish and uncalculating 
recklessness which scorns self uncon- 
sciously : and though there is a fear 
which arises from a loving heart, and 
is but sympathy for others — ^the fear 
which belongs to a timid character 
is but ^otism — ^but, when physical, 
the regard for one's own person: 
when moral, the anxiety for one's 
own interests. 
It was in a small room in a lodging- 

Jiouse in the suburb of H that 

Hrs. Morton was seated by the win- 
dow, nervously awaiting the knock 
of the postman, who was expected to 
bring her brother's reply to her letter. 
It was, .therefore, between ten and 
eleven o'clock — a morning in the 
merry month of June. It was hot 
and sultry, which is rare in an English 
Jnne. A flytrap, red, white, and 
yelloW;, suspended from the ceiling, 
swarmed with flies ; flies were on the 
veiling, flies buzzed at the windows ; 
the S0& and chairs of horse-hair 
seemed stuffed with flies. There was 
an air of heated discomfort in the 
thick, solid moreen curtains, in the 
^udy paper, in the bright-staring 
carpet, in the very looking-glass over 
the chimney-piece, where a strip of 
mirror lay imprisoned in an embrace 
-of frame covered with yellow muslin. 
We may talk of the dreariness of 
.winter; and winter, no doubt, is de- 



solate: but what in the world is 
more dreary to eyes inured to the 
verdure and bloom of Kature — 

** The pomp of groves and garniture of 
fields," 

— than a close room in a suburba9 
lodging-house ; the sun piercing every 
comer; nothing fresh, nothing cool, 
nothing fragrant to be seen, felt, or 
inhaled; all dust, glare, noise, with 
a chandler's shop, perhaps, next door? 
Sidney, armed with a pair of scissors, 
was cutting the pictures out of a 
story-book, which his mother had 
bought him the day before. Philip, 
who, of late, had taken much to 
rambling about the streets — it may 
be, in hopes of meeting one of those 
benevolent, eccentric, elderly gentle- 
men, he had read of in old novels, 
who suddenly come to the relief of 
distressed virtue ; or, more probably, 
from the restlessness that belonged to 
his adventurous temperament ; — 
Phillip had left the house since 
breakfast. 

" Oh ! how hot this nasty room is!** 
exclaimed Sidney, abruptly, looking 
up from his employment. "Sha'n't 
we ever go into the country again, 
mammal" 

" Not at present, my love." 

" I wish I could have my pony : 
why can't I have my pony, mamma ]" 

"Because — because — the pony is 
sold, Sidney." 

"Who sold it r 

"Your uncle." 

" He is a very naugnty man, my 
uncle : is not he ? But, can't I have 
another pony? It would be so nice, 
this fine weather!" 

"Ah! my dear, I wish I could 
afford it : but you shall have a ride 
this week! Yes," continued the 
mother, as if reasoning with herself, 
in excuse of the extravagance, " he 
does not look well: poor child! h^ 
must have exercise." 

**A jide!— oh! that is my pwa 
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kind mamma r exclaimed Sidney, 
clapping hit hands. "Not on a 
donkey, you know! — a pony. The 
man down the street, there, lets ponies. 
I mast have the white pony with the 
long tail. Bat, I say, mamma, don't tell 
Philip, pray don't ; be wonld bejealons." 

** No, not jealons, my dear ; why 
do yon think sol" 

" Recaose he is always angry when 
I ask yoa for anything. It is very an- 
kind in him, for I don't care if he has 
a pony, too, — only not the white 
one." 

Here the postman's knock, loud and 
snddcn, startled Mrs. Morton from 
her seat. She pressed her hands 
tightly to her heart, as if to still its 
beating, and went tremalously to the 
door ; thence to the stairs, to antici- 
pate the lamhering step of the slip- 
shod maidservant. 

** Give it me, Jane ; give it me t" 

"One shilling and eightpence — 
charged double — if you please, ma'am ! 
Thank you." 

" Mamma, may I tell Jane to engage 
the pony r 

" Not now, my love ; sit down ; be 
quiet : I — I am not well." 

Sidney, who was affectionate and 
obedient, crept back peaceably to the 
window, and, after a short, impatient 
Aigh, resumed the scissors and the 
story-book. I do not apologise to the 
reader for the various letters I am 
obliged to lay before him : for character 
often betrays itself more in letters 
than in speech. Mr. Roger Morton's 
ivply was coached in these terms : — 

"Dbae CATniBTKB,^ — I have re- 
ceived your letter of the 14th inst., 
and write per return. I am very 
much grieved to bear of your afflio- , 
tions ; but, whatever you say, I cannot 
think the late Mr. Beaufort acted like 
a conscientious man, in forgetting to 
make his will» and leaving his little 
ones destitute. It is all very well to 
itXk of his .iattati o B(s>; but the proof, 



of the padding is in the eating. And 
it is hard upon me, who have a large 
family of my own, and get my liv^- 
hood by honc-t industry, to have a 
rich gentleman's children to maintain. 
As for your story about the private 
marriage, it may or not be. Perhapi 
you were taken in by that worthiest 
man, for a reed marriage it could not 
be. And, as you say, the Uw haa 
decided that point; therefore, the 
less you say on the matter the better. 
It all comes to the same thing. People 
are not bound to believe what can't be 
proved. And even if what you say ii 
true, you are more to be blamed than 
pitied for holding your tongue so many 
yean, and discreditlngan honest fitmily 
as oars has always been considered. 
I am sure my wife woald not have 
thought of such a thing for the finest 
gentleman that ever wore shoe-leather. 
However, I don't want to hurt your 
feelings ; and I am sure I am ready 
to do whatever is right and proper. 
You cannot expect that I should ask 
you to my house. My wife, you know, 
is a very religious woman — what is 
called evangelical ; but that 's neither 
here nor there : I deal with all people, 
churchmen and dissenters^even Jew% 
— and don't trouble my head mueh 
about differences in opinion. I dare 
say there are many ways to heaven ; aa 
I said, the other day, to Mr. Thwaitea, 
our member. But it is right to say 
my wife will not hear of your coming 
here ; and, indeed, it might do harm 
to my business, for there are several 
elderly single gentlewomen, who \mj 
flannel for the poor at my shop, and 
theyare very particular ; as theyovghi 
to be, indeed : for morals are veiy 
atrict in this county, and particularly 
in this town, where we certainly do 
pay very high church-rates. Not that 
I grumble ; for, though I am as Ubend 
as any man, I am for an established 
church ; as I ought to be, sinee the 
dean is my best customer. With re- 
gard to yourself, I ineleee yon IOC, 
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loid you will let me know when it is 
gone, and I will see what more I 
can do. You say you are yery poorly, 
which I am sorry to hear; but you 
must pluck up your spirits, and take 
in plain work ; and I really think you 
ought to apply to Mr. Bobert Beau- 
fort. He bean a high character; 
and, notwithstanding your lawsuit, 
which I cannot approve of, I dare say 
he might allow you iOl. or 501. a-year, 
if you limply properly, which would be 
the right thing in him. So much for 
you. As for the boys — poor, father- 
less creatures ! — ^it is very hard that 
they should be so punished for no 
imli of their own ; and my wife, who, 
though strict, is a good-hearted 
woman, is ready and willing to do 
what I wish about them. You say 
the eldest is near sixteen, and well 
-come on in his studies. I can get 
him a yery good thing in a light, 
genteel way. My wife's brother, Mr. 
Christopher Plaskwith, is a bookseller 
4md stationer, with pretty practice, in 
B He is a cleyer man, and has 

« newspaper, which he kindly sends 
xne every week ; and, though it is not 
Biy coun^, it has some very sensible 
▼iewB, and is often noticed in the 
London papers^ as 'our provincial 
•contemporary.' Mr. Plaskwith owes 
me some money, which I advanced 
.liim when he set up the paper ; and 
lie has several times most honestly 
offered to pay me, in shares in the 
4nid paper. But, as the thing might 
break, and I don-t like concerns I 
•don't understand, I have not taken 
advantage of his very handsome pro- 
.posals. Now Plaskwith wrote me 
word, two days ago, that he wanted a 
-genteel, smai<t lad, as assistant and 
^prentice, and offered to take my 
eldest boy; but we can't spare him. 
I write to Christopher by this post ; 
4md if your youth will run down on the 
top of the coach, and inquire for Mr. 
Plaskwith-rthe &re is trifling — I 
have no doubt he will be engaged at 



' once. But you will say, ' There 's the 
premium to consider!' No sudi 
thing ; Kit will set off the premium 
against his debt to me; so you will 
have nothing to pay. 'Tis a vexy 
pretty business ; and the lad's educa- 
tion will get him on; so that's off 
your mind. As to the little chap, I'll 
take him at once. You say he is a 
^ pretty boy ; and a pretty boy is always 
' a help in a linen-draper's shop. He 
' shall shore and share with my own 
' young folks ; and Mrs. Morton will 
i take care of his washing and morals. 
:i conclude — (this is Mrs. M's sug- 
gestion) — that he has had the measles, 
cowpock, and hooping-cough, which 
' please let me know. If he behave 
I well, which, at his age, we can easily 
break him into, he is settled for life. 
I So now you have got rid of two 
mouths to feed, and have nobody to 
think of but yourself, which must be 
a great comfort. Don't forget to 
write to Mr. Be&ufort ; and if he don't 
do something for you, he's not the 
gentleman I take him for : but you 
are my own flesh and blood, and 
shan't starve; for, though I don't 
think it right in a man in business to 
encourage what *s wrong, yet, when a 
person 's down in the world, I think 
an ounce of help is better than $b 
pound of preaching. My wife thinks 
otherwise, and wants to send you some 
tracts; but everybody can't be as 
correct as some folks. However, as 
I said before, that 's neither here nor 
there. Let me know when your boy 
comes down, and also about the 
measles, cowpock, and hooping-cough; 
also if all 's right with Mr. Plaskwith. 
So nctw I hope you will feel more com- 
fortable ; and remain, 

" Dear Catherine, 
^ Your forgiving and affectionate 
** brother, 

" ROGEB MORTOH. 

'• JSr^ Street, N , June 13." 

" P. S.— Mrs. M. says that she wi!l 
be a mother to your little boy, and 
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that yott had better mend up all hU 
linea before you lend him.'' 



Af Catheriae finithed this epistle, 
she lifted her eyes and beheld Philip. 
He had entered noiselessly, and he 
remained silent, leaning against the 
wall, and watching the face of his 
mother, which crimsoned with painful 
humiliation while she read. Philip 
was not now the trim and dainty 
stripling first Introduced to the 
reader. He had outgrown his fiiided 
suit of funereal mourning; his long 
neglected hair hung elMlke and 
matted down his cheeks ; there was a 
gloomy look In his bright dark eyes. 
Poverty never betrays Itself more 
than In the features and form of 
Pride. It was evident that his spirit 
endured, rather than accommodated 
itself to, his fallen state; and, notwith- 
standing his soiled and threadbare 
garments, and a haggardness that 111 
becomes the years of palmy youth, 
there was about his whole mien and 
person a wild and savage grandeur 
more Impressive than bis former 
ruffling arrogance of manner. 

"Well, mother," said he, with a 
strango mixture of stemneu In his 
countenance, and pity In his voice; 
"well, mother, and what says your 
brother V 

"You decided for us once before, 
decide again. But I need not ask 

you ; you would never " 

" I don't know," Interrupted Philip, 
vaguely ; " let me see what we are to 
decide on." 

Mrs. Morton was naturally a woman 
of high couraore and spirit, but sick- 
ness and grief had worn down both ; 
and though Philip was but sixteen, 
there Is something in the very nature 
of woman— especially In trouble — 
which makes her seek to lean on some 
other will than her own. She gave 
Philip the letter, and went quietly to 
sit down by Sidney. 
"Tour brother means well," said 



Philip, when he had concluded the 

epistle. 

" Yes, but nothing Is to be done ; I 
cannot, cannot send poor Sidney to— 
to—-" and Mrs. Morton sobbed. 

"No, my dear, dear mother, no ; it 
would be terrible, indeed, to part you 
and him. But this bookseller— Plask- 
wlth—perhaps I shall be able to sup- 
port you both." 

" Why, you do not think, Philip, of 
being an apprentice I — you, who have 
been so brought up— you, who are so 
proud !" 

" Mother, I would sweep the cross- 
ings for your sake I Mother, for your 
sake I would go to my uncle Beaufort 
with my hat In my hand, for half- 
pence. Mother, I am not proud— I 
would be honest, If I can — but when 
I see you pining away, and so chanired, 
the devil comes into me, and I often 
shudder lest I should commit some 
crime— what, I don't know !" 

" Comehere,Phlllp— my own Philip 
— my son, my hope, my firstborn I" — 
and the mother's heart gashed forth in 
all the fondness of early days. " Don't 
speak so terribly, you frighten me f 
She threw her arms round his neck, 
and kissed him soothingly. He Uld 
his burning temples on her bosom, 
and nestled himself to her, as he had 
been wont to do, after some stormy 
paroxysm of his passionate and way- 
ward Infancy. So there they remained 
—their lips silent, their hearts speak- 
ing to each other — each from each 
taking strange succour and holy 
strength — till Philip rose, calm, and 
with a quiet smile, — " Good-by, 
mother; I will go at once to Mr. 
Plaskwlth." 

" But you have no money for the 
coach-fare; here, Philip," and she 
placed her purse in his hand, from 
which he reluctantly selected a few 
shillings, '' And mind, if the man it 
rude, and you dislike him— mind, yon 
must not subject yourself to insolence 
and mortification." 
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"Oh, all will go well, don't fear," 
said Pldlip, cheerfully, and he left the 
bouse. 

- Towards evening he had reached 
his destination. The shop was of 
goodly exterior, with a private en- 
trance; over the shop was written, 
''Christopher Flaskwith, Bookseller 
and Stationer :** on the private door 

a hrass plate, inscribed with " R 

and * Mercury Office, Mr. Flask- 
with." Philip applied at the private 
entrance, and was shown by a 
"neat-handed Phillis" into a small 
office-room. In a few minutes the door 
opened, and the bookseller entered. 

Mr. Christopher Plaskwith was a 
short, stout man, in drab-coloured 
breeches, and gaiters to match; a black 
coat and waistcoat ; he wore a large 
watch-chain, with a prodigious bunch 
of seals, alternated by small keys and 
old-fiEUshioned mourning-rings. His 
complexion was pale and sodden, and 
his hair short, dark, and sleek. The 
bookseller valued himself on a like- 
ness to Buonaparte; and affected a 
short, brusque, peremptory manner, 
which he meant to be the indication 
of the vigorous and decisive character 
of his prototype. 

" So you are the young gentleman 
Mr. Roger Morton recommends?" 
Here Mr. Plaskwith took out a huge 
pocket-book, slowly unclasped it, 
staring hard at Philip, with what he 
designed for a piercing and pene- 
trative survey. 

"This is the letter — no ! this is Sir 
Thomas Champerdown's order for fifty 
copies of the last Mercury^ containing 
his speech at the county meeting. 
Your age, young man i — only sixteen ! 
— look older ; — that 's not it — that *s 
not it — and this is it! — sit down. 
Tes, Mr. Roger Morton recommends 
you — a relation — unfortunate circum- 
stances — ^well-educated — hum ! Well, 
young man, what have you to say for 
yourself 1" 

"Sirr 



"Can you cast accounts? — know 
book-keeping T 

" I know something of algebra, sir." 

" Algebra !— oh, what else T 

"French and Latin." 

" Hum I — may be useful. Why do 
you wear your hair so long? — look at 
mine. What's your name 1" 

« PhiUp Morton." 

"Mr. Philip Morton, you have an 
intelligent countenance — I go a great 
deal by countenances. You know the 
terms? — ^most &vourabIe to you. No 
premium — I settle that with Roger. 
I give board and bed — find your own 
washing. Habits regular — 'prentice- 
ship only five years ; when over, must 
not set up in the same town. I will 
see to the indentures. When can you 
come?" 

" When you please, sir." 

" Day after to-morrow, by six o'clock 
coach." 

" But, sir," said Philip, " will there 
be no salary? — something, ever so 
small, that I could send to my 
mother?" 

"Salary, at sixteen? — board and 
bed — ^no premium ! Salary, what for? 
'Prentices have no salary ! — ^you will 
have every comfort." 

" Give me less comfort, that I may 
give my mother more; — a little 
money, ever so little, and take it out 
of my board : I can do with one meal 
a-day, sir." 

The bookseller was moved : he took 
a huge pinchful of snuff out of his 
waistcoat pocket, and mused a mo- 
ment. He then said, as he re-ex- 
amined Philip— 

"Well, young man, I'll tell you 
what we will do. You shall come 
here first upon trial ; — see if we like 
each other before we sign the inden- 
tures; — allow you, meanwhile, five 
shillings a-week. If you show talent, 
will see if I and Roger can settle about 
some little allowance. That do, eh?" 

" I thank you, sir, yes," said Philip^ 
gratefully. 
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*' Agreed, then. Follow me — ^pre- 
sent you to Mrs. P." 

Thus saying, Mr. Plaskwith re- 
turned the letter to the pocket-book, 
and the pocket-book to the pocket ; 
and, putting his arms behind his 
coat tails, threw up his chin, and 
strode through the passage into a 
amall parlour, that looked upon a 
small garden. Here, seated round 
the table, were a thin ladj, with a 
squint, (Mrs. Plaskwith,) two little 
girls, (the Misses Plaskwith,) also | 
with squints, — and pinafores; a young 
man of three or four-and-twenty, in 
nankeen trowsers, a little the worse I 
for washing, and a black velveteen ; 
jacket and waistcoat. This young 
gentleman was very much freckled; 
wore his hair, which was dark and 
wiry, up at one side, down at the 
other; had a short thick noie; full 
lips ; and, when close to him, smelt 
of cigars. Such was Mr. Plimmins, 
Mr. Plaskwith's/icfotem^ foreman in 
the shop, assistantrcditor to the Mer- 
cury. Mr. Plaskwith formally went 
the round of the introduction ; Mrs. 
P. nodded her head; the Misses P. 
nudged each other, and grinned ; Mr. 
Plimmins passed his hand through 
hif hair, glanced at the glass, and 
bowed TCTT politely. 

" Now, Mrs. P., my second cup, and 
sine Mr. Morton hig dish of tea. 
Mast be tired, sir — hot day. Jemima^ 
Ting — no, go to tbe stairs, and call 
oat, 'More battered toast.' niat'a 
tibe dkortcr way — ^pranptitode is my 
role in life, Mr. McitoiL Pny— hnm, 
bum — hare too ewer, Inr dnnee, 
Madiei iht \aopK^j ct iht great 
XTapolefla BooB^nrter 

Mr. RnnBiBs gv3ped Atrnn bis 



on the dumb waiter! Look at it! 
see a likeness, eh 1 " 

"Likeness, sir? I never saw Na- 
poleon Buonaparte." 

" Never saw him I No ! just look 
round the room. Who does that bust 
put you in mind of 1 who does it re- 
semble]" 

Here Mr. Plaskwith rose, and 
placed himself in an attitude; hia 
hand in his waistcoat, and his face 
pensively inclined towards the tea- 
table. " Now fancy me at St Helena; 
this table is the ocean. Now then, who 
is that cast like, Mr. Philip Mortonl" 

'' I suppose, sir, it is like yon ! " 

''Ah, that it is ! strikes every one ! 
Does it not, Mrs. P., does it not 1 And 
when you have known me longer, yon 
will find amoral similitade — amoral, 
sir! Straightforward — short — ^to the 
point — bold — determined 1 " 

" Bless me, Mr. P. < " said Mul 
Plaskwith, very quemloosly, "do 
make haste with your tea; the yooa; 
gentleman, I suppose, wants to go 
home, and the coach passes in a quar- 
ter of an hour." 

" Have von seen Eean in Biehard 
the Third, Mr. Morton P adLed Mr. 
Plimmins. 

" I have never seen a plaj." 

* Never seen a pilay .' How reiy 
odd:- 

''Not at all odd, Mr. PlamBiBB,* 
said the stationer. " Mr. Mortoa baa 
known troubles — so hand him tist 
hot toast." 

Silent and moiroBe, hot EBther dia- 
dainfol than nd, Philip liSEicned to tist 
babble round himL, and oboerved tist 
nngeoial e^iazactenwithw^ut^lK' 
to associate. Hft cared ikot to 
rAat,fclas! had neve; ^)«en eRpecmOj 
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He voold bear back into ease and 
prosperity, if not into affluence and 
station, the dear ones left at home. 
Prom the eminence of five shillings 
A-week, he looked over the Promised 
Land. 

At length, Mr. Flaskwith, pulling 
oat his watch, said, " Just in time to 
catch the coach ; make your bow and 
be off— Smart's the word I" Philip 
coae, took up his hat, made a stiff 
bow that included the whole group, 
and Taniflhed with his host. 

Mrs. Plaskwith breathed more 
easily when he was gone. 

" I never seed a more odd, fierce, 
Hl-bred-looking young manl I de- 
clare I am quite afraid of him. What 
an eye he has I" 

" Uncommonly dark; what, I may 
CHty, gipsy-like," said Mr. Plimmins. 

"He! he! You always do say 
such good things, Plimmins. Gipsy- 
like! hbl hel So he is 1 I wonder 
if be can tell fortunes T' 

" He'll be long before he has a fbr- 
tene of his own to telL Ha! ha!" 
■aid Plinunina. 

*Hel hel how very good! you are 
» pleaeani, Plimmins." 

Wliile these strictures oa his ap- 
pearance were atill going on, Philip 
had already ascended the roof of the 
ojach ; and, waving his hand, with 
weandeecenaion of old times, to his 
^toae maater, was carried away by 
tta f'Mxprtaa" in a whirlwind of 
onai. 

A yfexymaha cTening, sir," nid a 

-fc«""il?*^"^*®*^**^^^"«^*i pnffing, 
•Ma lie spoke, from a short German 

g*^ • TQliune of gmoke into Philip's 
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by, when you have known thecares and 
anxieties tliat I have gone through. 
A pipe! — it is a great soother! — a 
pleasant comforter i Blue devils fly 
before its honest breath! It ripens 
the brain — it opens the heart; and 
the man who smokes, thinks like a 
sage and acts like a Samaritan ! " 

Roused from his reverie by this 
quaint and unexpected declamation, 
Philip turned his quick glanoe at his 
neighbour. He saw a man, of great 
bulk, and immense physical power^ 
broad-shouldered— deep-chested — not 
corpulent, but taking the same girth 
from bone and muscle that a corpulent 
man does from flesh. He wore a blue 
coat — frogged, braided, and buttoned 
to the throat. A broad-brimmed straw 
hat, set on one side, gave a jaunty 
appearance to a countenance which, 
notwithstanding its jovial complexion 
and smiling mouth, had, in repose, a 
bold and decided character. It was a 
face well suited to the frame, inasmuch 
as* it betokened a mind capable of 
wielding and mastering the brute 
physical force of body; — light eyei 
of piercing intelligence; rough, but 
resolute and striking features, and 
a jaw of iron. There was thought^ 
there was power, there was passion, in. 
the shaggy brow, the deep-ploughed 
lines, the diUted nostril, and the rest- 
less play of the lips. Philip looked 
hard and gravely, and the man re- 
turned his look. 

" What do yon think of me, young 
gentleman V asked the passenger, ai 
he replaced the pipe in his mouth. 
" I am a fine-looking man, am I not)" 

" Teu seem a strange one." 

"Strange!'— Ay, I puzzle you, as I 
have done^ and shall do, many. You 
cannot read me as easily as I can read 
you. Come, shall I guess at your 
character and circumstances ? You 
are a gentleman, or something like i^ 
by birth ; that the tohe of your voice 
telkme. Yon are poor, devilish poor; 
— ^tfaat the hole in yooECQat-assurei 
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HM, Ton are prnuil, Scry, dltcon- 
tentsd,uid unbnpp; ;~^1 lint I «ui In 
your fine. It wu bocUDle 1 uw thOM 
«<gni that I ipoke to you. I valunteer 
no ocquaiolancu witli tbo liapjiy." 

" I diro lay not; for If you know 
ftll the iinljappy you muHt have a suf- 
flclnntly large uiquain tones," rclumod 
FMIip. 

" Yonr wit is beyond your year* I 
What !■ your catling, If tlia question 
iIdoi not offend you V 

" I have nona aa yet," taid I'hjlip, 
irith a alight ilgh, and a deep lilusb, 

" Mora 'a tho pity!" gmntod the 
amokor, with a long, emphatic, noaal 
Intonation. "I ahould have judged 
tliat you were a nv rocroit In tho 
oainp of the enemy.*' 

" Jinemy t I don'tundentandyou." 

" In otLer worda, a plant growing 
ontof a lawyer'! desk. 1 will explain. 
Thure la one cba* of apldera, Indnii- 
triouM, hardnorking octopedei, who, 
out of the aweat of their br^ns, (1 
lake it, Ly-thD.|iyQ, that a apidcr mu«l 
have a fiue craniological dcvuiop- 
ment,) make their own welia and 
cati^h their own 9ioa. There !■ >u- 
other elttiPi of spldcra who bavs no 
KUiff in them wherewith to make 
webt; they, therefore, wander about, 
looking out for food provided by the 
loll of their nclghbourt. Whenever 
they come to the web of a unaller 
apidor, whoM larder aeema well Bup- 
pUed, Ibcy niab apon hia doinidn — 
purauo blm to hia hole — eat lilm up 
if they can^r^eet him IT he la too 
toDgh for IheU' mawa, and qolell; 
P'lMean thumielfoa of all llu) lagvttd 
winga they find daBcl' 
meahoar Ifieae apidnal' 
—Che HorM "ill. " - ' 



thcac lawyers, in iplte of all their hy- 
pocriny. Hal bal Ho! hoi" 

And with a loud, rough chuckle, 
more expreaaivo of malignity than 
mirth, the man turned Iitmaelf round, 
applied vigoroualy to hia pipe, and 
aank into a ailence which, u mite 
after mile glided pant the wheela, he 
did not Bcem diapoaed to break. 
Neither wai Philip inelined to be 
eommanieutlve. Conaiderationa for 
hia own atate and proapecla awal- 
lowed up the eurloatty lie might 
otherwiM have fctt aa lo hia elngnhir 
neighbour. He had not touched food 
■iocs tho early morning. Anxiety 
had made him inacnaible M hunger, 
till he arrived at Ur. Plaakwilh'a ; 
aad then, fuveriah, aore, and tick at 
heart, theaight of the luxuriea gracing 
tlie Ua-Cabie only reroltotl him. Ue 
did not now feel hunger, but he was 
fatigued and fiilnL For several nighU 
the Bleep which youth can ao ill dl*- 
pentD with bad been broken and dla- 
turbed; and now, the rapid motion 
of the coach, and the free current of 
a frcuhor and more exhausting at 
than ho bad been accuatomed to for 
many montlia, licgan to operate on 
hu nervcB like the inloxicnUon of a 
narcotic, llla eyea grow heavy ; in- 
dialincl mltU, through which there 
acemed to glare the variona sqninta of 
the female Phtakwllha, aucceeded the 
gilding road and the dancing tree*. 
Hia head felt on hia boaom ; and 
theneo, inetinctivcly aeoklog tbo 
(trongeat aupport at hand, inclined 
towirda the tuiai aniokcr, and finally 
SMllad ItMtf conipoudty on chat f;vn- 
' ijituuilder. Tho pa«Bunger, 
" Bmleomeandunaolicltixl 
41hi p<T», which he hail 
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ytntog manl" ind ihook tiinuelf 
lustily, i^ilip itaxted, uid would 
luiTe fidlen udelonj; from ths coach, 

if bia neighbour had not griped him 
hard with ■ hand that coald hare 
kept a foang oak from falling. 

"Bonw jourself I— JOB might have 
had an ngly tnmble." 

Philip mattered Bomething inan- 
dible, between deeping and waking, 
and tamed hie dark eyea towards the 
toan ; in that gUnca there was lo 
mnch nneoDicloiii, but Bad and deep 
reproach, that the paseenger felt 
touched and ashamed. Before, how- 
erer, he could say anything in apology 
or coueiliadon, Philip had again &llen 
aile«p. But this time, as if he had 
(bit and regeated the rebuff he had 
received, he inclined his head away 
from hia ndghhour, against the edge 
of a box on the roof — a dangerous 
pillow, from which any sndden jolt 
might transfer him to the road 

" Poor lad I — he looks pale ! " mut. 
■Uwd the man, and he knocked the 
weed fitnu his pipe, which he placed 
emtly in hia pocket. " Perhaps the 
■moka wai too much for him — he 
J"o™« ill and thiD r and he took the 
^^a long lean flngere in hia 
-Mia cheek is hollow!— what 
«»o» bnt it may be with fostingl 



Pooh t I was a bni(«. Hush, coaches, 
husbt don't talk so loud, and tie 

d^d to you — he will certainly be 
off;" and the man softly and creep- 
ingly encircled the hoy's waist with 
his huge arm. " Now, tfaen, to shift 
his head; so — so, — that's right" 
Philip's sallow cheek snd long hair 
were now tenderly lapped on the aoll- 
loqniat's bosom. " Poor wretch I he 
smiles ; perhaps he is thinking of 
home, and the butterflies he ran after 
when lie was an urchin — they nerer 
come back, those days; — never — 
□ever — never I I think the wind 
veen to the east; be may catch cold;* 
— and with that^ the man sliding the 
bead [br a moment, and with the 
tenderness of a woman, from hia 
breast to his shoalder, unbuttoned 
his coat (as he replaced the weighty 
no longer unwelcome, in its former 
part), and drew tbo lappets closely 
ronnd the slender frame of the 
sleeper, exposing hia own sturdy 
breast — for he wore no wauitcost— 
to the sharpening air. Thus cradled 
on that stranger's bosom, wrapped 
from the present, and dreaming per- 
haps — while a heart scorched by 
fierce and terrible struggles with lif^ 
and Hitt made his pillow — of a fair 
and unsullied future, slept the father- 
less and friendless boy. 
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AmsM tbe glare of lampi — the rattle 
of carriages — the lumbering of carta 
and waggons — the throng, the clam- 
our, tbe reeking life and dissonant 
roar of London, Philip woke from his 
happy sleep. He woke, uncertain and 
confused, and saw strange eyes bent 
on him kindly and watchfully. 

** Ton have slept well, my lad I " 
said the passenger, in the deep ringing 
Toice which made itself beard above 
all the noises round. 

** And you have suffered me to in- 
commode 3'ou tbual" said Philip, 
with more gratitude in his voice and 
look than, perhaps, he had shown to 
any one out of his own family since 
bis birth. 

" You have had but little kindness 
shown you, my poor boy, if you think 
80 much of this.'' 

* No — all people were very kind to 
me once. I did not value it then." 
Here the coach rolled heavily down 
the dark arch of the inn-yard. 

"Take care of yourself, my boy! 
Tou look ill;" and in the dark tbe 
man slipped a sovereign into Philip's 
hand. 

" I don't want money. Though I 
thank you heartily all the same ; it 
would be a shame at my age to be a 
beggar. But, can you think of an 
employment where I can make some- 
thing 1 — what they offer me is so 
trifling. I have a mother and a 
brother — a mere child, sir— at home." 

" Employment ! " repeated the man ; 
and as the coach now stopped at the 
tavern door, the light from the lamp 
ftll full on his marked face. "Ay, I , 



know of employment; bat jofa shonld 
apply to some one else to obtain it 
for yon ! As for me^ it is not likely 
that we shall meet again 1" 

" I am sorry for that !— What and. 
who are youl" asked Philip^ with %, 
rude and blunt curionty. 

"Me!" returned the ptmmger, 
with his deep laugh ; "Oh I I know 
some people who call me an honeet 
fellow. Take the employment offered 
you, no matter how trifling the wagea 
— keep out of harm's way. Good 
night to you 1" 

So saying, he quickly descended 
from the roof, and, as he was directing 
the coachman where to look for hit 
carpet-bag, Philip saw three or four 
well-dressed men make up to him, 
shake him heartily by the hand, and 
welcome him with great seeming 
cordiality. 

Philip sighed. " He baa ftiends,'' 
be muttered to himself; and, paying 
his fare, be turned from the bustling 
yard, and took his solitary way home. 

A week after his visit to R , 

Philip was settled on his probation at 
Mr. Plaskwith's, and Mrs. Morton's 
health was so decidedly worse, that 
she resolved to know her fate, and 
consult a physician. The oracle was 
at first ambiguous in its response. 
But when Mrs. Morton said firmly, 
" I have duties to perform ; upon your 
candid answer rest my plans with 
respect to my children — left, if 1 die 
suddenly, destitute in the world," — 
the doctor looked hard in her face^ 
saw its calm resolution, and replied 
frankly, — 
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" Lose no time, then, in arranging 
your plans ; life is uncertain with all 
—with you, especially ; you may live 
some time yet, but your constitution 
is much shaken — I fear there is water 
on the chest Ko, ma'am — ^no fee. I 
will see you again.** 

The physician turned to Sidney, 
who played with his watch-chain, and 
smiled up in his face. 

"-^d. that child, airr' said the 
moQuBX, wistfully, forgetting the dread 
fist: pronounced against herself, — " he 
1$ 10 delicate i " 

. '' Not ai aU, ma*atn» — a Teiy fine 
littlo feUow ;** and the doctor patted 
tfajo bo7*a head, and abruptly yanished. 

** AMI mamma» I. wish you would 
lide^-I wish 20V would take the white 



I " Poor boy I poor boy I " muttered 
the mother : " I must not be selfish." 
She covered her face with her hands, 
and began to think ! 

Could she, thus doomed, resolve on 
declining her brother's offei'1 Did it 
not, at l^ast, secure bread and shelter 
to her child] When she was dead, 
might not a tie, between the uncle 
and nephew, be snapped asunder 1 
Would he be as kind to the boy aa 
now when she could commend him 
with her own lips to his care — when 
she could place that precious charge 
into his hands t With these thoughts, 
she formed one of those resolutiona 
which have all the strength of self- 
sacrificing love. She would put the 
boy from her, her last solace and com- 
fort ; she would die alone, — alone 1 
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CHAPTEB VIII. 

** Constance. When I tliall meet lifm In tbe eonrt of heaTea, 
I shall not know hini.''~ir<ii^ John, 



OvB eyening, the sbop closed and the 
bofiness done, Mr. Roger Morton and 
hia fitmily sat in that snug and com- 
fortable retreat which generally backs 
the ware-rooms of an English tradet- 
man« Happy often, and indeed happj, 
is that little sanctuary, near to, and 
yet remote from, the toil and care of 
the basy mart from which its homely 
ease and peaceful security are drawn. 
Glance down those rows of silenced 
shops in a town at night, and picture 
the glad and quiet groups gathered 
within, over that nightly and social 
meal which custom has banished from 
the more indolent tribes, who neither 
toil nor spin. Phiced between the 
two extremes of life, the tradesman, 
who ventures not beyond his means, 
and sees clear books and sure gains, 
with enough of occupation to give 
healthful excitement, enough of for- 
tune to greet each new-bom child 
without a sigh, might be envied alike 
by those above and those below his 
state — if the restless heart of man ever 
envied Content ! 

'* And so the little boy is not to 
cornel" said Mrs. Morton, as she 
crossed her knife and fork, and pushed 
Away her plate, in token that she had 
done supper. 

" I don't know.— Children, go to 
bed; there — there — that will do. 
Oood night ! — Catherine does not say 
either yes or no. She wants time to 
consider."* 

" It was a very handsome offer on 
our part ; some folks never know 
when they are well off." 
, " That is very true, my dear, and 



yon are a very sensible person. Kate 
herself might have been an honest 
woman, and, what is more, a very rich 
woman, by this time. She might have 
married Spencer, the young brewer-^ 
an excellent man, and well to do ! " 

** Spencer ! I don't remember hiuL" 

** No : after she went off, he retired 
from business, and left the place. I 
don't know what's become of him. 
He was mightily taken with her, to 
be sure. She was uncommonly hand- 
some, my sister Catherine." 

" Handsome is as handsome does, 
Mr. Morton," said the wife, who was 
veiy much marked with the small- 
pox. ** We all have our temptations 
and trials ; this is a vale of t^un, and 
without grace we are whited sepul- 
chres." 

Mr. Morton mixed his brandy and 
water, and moved his chair into its 
customary corner. 

** You saw your brother's letter," 
said he, after a pause; "he gives 
young Philip a very good character." 

'' The human heart is very deceit- 
ful," replied Mrs. Morton, who, by tbe 
way, spoke through her nose. " Pray 
Heaven he may be what he seems; 
but what's bred in the bone comes 
out in the flesh." 

" We must hope the best," said 
Mr. Morton, mildly ; " and — ^put ano- 
ther lump into tbe grog, my dear." 

" It is a mercy, I 'm thinking, that 
we didn't have the other little boy. 
I dare say he has never even been 
taught his catechism: them people 
don't know what it is to be a mother. 
And, besides, it would have been very 
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awkward, Mr. M., we could never have 
said who he was : and I Ve no doubt 
Miss Pryinall would have been very 
curioug." 

« Miss Pryinall be .' " Mr. 

Morton checked himself, took a large 
draught of the brandy and water, and 
added, " Miss Pryinall wants to have 
a finger in every body's pie." 

" But she buys a deal of flannel, 
and does great good to the town; 
it was she who found out that Mrs. 
Giles was no better than she should 
be." 

''Poor Mrs. Giles! — she came to 
the workhouse." 

" Poor Mrs. Giles, indeed I I won- 
der, Mr. Morton, that you, a married 
man with a fiunily, should say, poor 
Mr8.GUes!" 

" My dear, when people who have 
been well off come to the workhouse, 
they may be called poor : — but that *8 
neither here nor there; only, if the boy 
does come to us, we must look sharp 
upon Miss Pryinall." 

" I hope he won*t come, — it will be 
vexy unpleasant. And when a man 
has a wife and family, the less he 
meddles with other folks and their 
little ones, the better. For as the 
Scripture says, 'A man shall cleave 
to his wife and - 
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Here a sharp, shrill ring at the bell 
was heard, and Mrs. Morton broke off 
into — 

" Well ! I declare ! at this hour ; 
who can that be? And all gone to 
bed f Do go and see, Mr. Morton." 

Somewhat reluctantly and slowly, 
Mr. Morton rose ; and, proceeding to 
the passage, unbarred the door. A 
brief and muttered conversation fol- 
lowed, to the great irritability of Mrs. 
Morton, who stood in the passage — 
the candle in her hand. 

'* What is the matter, Mr. M. ?" 

Mr. Morton turned back, looking 
agitated. 

" Where's my hati oh, here. My 
sister is come, at the inn." 

No. 160. 



" Gracious me ! She does not go 
for to say she is your sister 1" 

" No, no : here 's her note — calls 
herself a lady that's iU. I shall be 
back soon." 

** She can't come here — she sha'n't 
come here, Mr. M. I 'm an honest 
woman — she can't come here. Ton 
understand " 

Mr. Morton had naturally a stem 
countenance, stem to every one but 
his wife. The shrill tone to which he 
was so long accustomed jarred then 
on his heart as well as ear. He 
frowned, — 

" Pshaw I woman, you have no 
feeling ! " said he, and walked out of 
the house, pulling his hat over his 
brows. 

That was the only rude speech 
Mr. Morton had ever made to his 
better half. She treasured it up in 
her heart and memory; it was asso- 
ciated with the sister and the child ; 
and she was not a woman who ever 
forgave. 

Mr. Morton walked rapidly through 
the still, moon-lit streets, till he 
reached the inn. A club was held 
that night in one of the rooms below; 
and as he crossed the threshold, the 
sound of " hip — hip — hurrah ! " 
mingled with the stamping of feet 
and the jingling of glasses, saluted 
his entrance. He was a stiff, sober, 
respectable man, — a man who, except 
at elections — he was a great politician 
— mixed in none of the revels of his 
more boisterous town's-men. The 
sounds, the spot, were ungenial to 
him. He paused, and the colour of 
shame rose to his brow. He was 
ashamed to be there — ashamed to 
meet the desolate and, as he believed, 
erring sister. 

A pretty maid-servant, heated and 
flushed with orders and compliments, 
crossed his path, with a tray full of 
glasses. 

" There 's a lady come by the Tele- 
graph]" 
B 4 
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** Yes, sir, up-siairiy Ko. 2, Mr. 
Morton." 

Mr, Morton/ He shnink at the 
loiind of hu own namo. '' My wife '■ 
right," he muttered. '' After all, this 
ie more nnpleaiant than I thonghtfor." 

The slight stairs shook under his 
hasty tread. He opened the door of 
No. 2, and that Catherine, whom he 
had last seen at her age of gay sixteen, 
radiant with bloom, and, bnt for her 
air of pride, the model for a Hebe^ — 
that Catherine, old ere youth was gone, 
pale, &ded, the dark hair silvered 
over, the cheeks hollow, and the eye 
dim, — that Catherine fell npon his 
breast I 

'' God bless yon, brother f How 
kind to come I How long since we 
have met ! " 

''Sit down, Catherine, my dear 
sister. Ton are &int — you are very 
much changed — ^very. I should not 
have known you." 

** Brother, I have brought my boy : 
it is painful to part from him— very 
— rery painful : but it is right, and 
God's will be done." Bhe turned, as 
she spoke, towards a little, deformed, 
rickety dwarf of a sofa, that seemed 
to hide itself in the dari^est comer of 
the low, gloomy room; and Morton 
followed her. With one hand she 
removed the shawl that she had 
thrown over the child, and placing 
the fore-finger of the other upon her 
lips — lips that smiled then — she 
whispered, — " We will not wake him, 
he is so tired. But I would not put 
him to bed till you had seen him." 

And there slept poor Sidney, his 
fitir cheek pillowed on his arm ; the 
soft, silky ringlets thrown from the 
delicate and unclouded brow; the 
natural bloom increased by warmth 
and travel ; the lovely fSsce so innocent 
and hushed ; the breathing so gentle 
and regular, as if never broken by a 
sigh. 

Mr. Morton drew his hand across 
his eyes. 



There was something very touching 
in the contrast between that wakeful^ 
anxious, forlorn woman, and Uie 
slumber of the unconscious boy. And 
in that moment, what breast upon 
which the light of Christian pity— of 
natural affection, had ever dawned^ 
would, even supposing the world's 
judgment were true, have recalled 
Catherine's reputed error! There is 
so divine a holiness in the love of a 
mother, that, no matter how the tie 
that binds her to the child was formed, 
she becomes, as it were, consecrated 
and sacred ; and the past is forgotten, 
and the world and its harsh verdicts 
swept away, when that love alone is 
visible; and the God, who watches 
over the little one, sheds h&s smile 
over the human deputy, in whose 
tenderness there breathes His own ! 

" Yon wiU be kind to him—wiU 
yon not 1" said Mrs. Morton, and the 
appeal was made with that tmstfhl, 
almost cheerful tone which implies, 
' Who would not be kind to a thing 
so lair and helplessT "He is very 
sensitive and very docile; yon will 
never have occasion to say a hard 
word to him — ^never I you have child- 
ren of your own, brother I " 

" He is a beautiful boy— beaoMfoL 
I will be a father to him J " 

As he spoke, — ^the recollection of 
his wife — sour, querulous, austere— 
came over him, but he said to himself, 
** She must take to such a child, — 
women always take to beauty." 

He bent down, and gently pressed 
his lips to Sidney's forehead: Mrs. 
Morton replaced the shawl, and drew 
her brother to the other end of the 
room. 

'' And now," she said, colouring aa 
she spoke, "I must see your wife, 
brother: there is so much to say 
about a child that only a woman will 
recollect. Is she very good tempered 
and kind, your wife? You know I 
never saw her; yon married after — 
after I left" 
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** She is a rerj worthy waauoi," 
mad Mr. Morton, clearing hit tiiroat, 
^and brought me some money; ehe 
iiai a will of her own as most women 
have; bat that's neither here noir 
there she is a good wife as wives go ; 
and prudent and painstaking — I don't 
know what I should do without her." 

" Brother, I hare one iSsTour to 
teqnest— agreat fitYOur." 

** Anything I can do in the way of 
money 1" 

** It has nothing to do with money. 
I cant live long — dont shake your 
iiflad— -I can't live long. I hare no 
fear for Philip, he has so much spirit 
— sueh strength of character — but 
HuU €hUd/ 1 cannot bear to leave 
him altogether : let me stay in this 
town — I can lodge anywhere ; but to 
see him sometimes — to know I shall 
be in reach if he is ill—let me stay 
here— let me die here ! " 

^ You must not talk so sadly— you 
are young yet— younger than I am — 
/ don't think of dying." 

" Heaven forbid ! but " 

« Well— well," interrupted Mr. Mor- 
ton, who began to fear his feelings 
would hurry him into some promise 
iHiich his wife would not suffer him to 
keep ; "you shall talk to Margaret, — 
that is, Mrs. Morton — I will get her 
to see you — ^yes, I think I can contrive 
that ; and if you can arrange with her 
to stay, — ^but, you see, as she brought 
the money, and is a very particular 
woman— 
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I will see her; thank you — thank 
you ; she cannot refuse me." 

** And, brother," resumed Mrs. Mor- 
ton, after a short pause, and speaking 
in a firm voice — " and is it possible 
that you disbelieve my story — that 
you, like all the rest, consider my 
children the sons of shame ? " 

There was an honest earnestness in 
Catherine's voice, as she spoke, that 
might have convinced many. But 
Mr. Morton was a man of foots, a 
practical man— a man who believed 



that law was always right, and that 
the improbable was never true. 

He looked down as he answered, 
" I think yon have been a very ill- 
used woman, Catherine, and that is 
all I can aay on the matter; let us 
drop the subject." 

" No 1 I was not ill-used ; my hus- 
band — Y^ my husband was noble 
and generous fh>m first to last. It 
was for the sake of his childrenls 
prospects— for tiie expectations they, 
through him, might derive firom his 
proud uncle, that he concealed our 
marriage. Do not blame Philip— do 
not condemn the dead." 

** I don't want to blame any one," 
9aid Mr. Morton, rather angrily ; " I 
am a plain man — a tradesman, and 
can only go by what in my class seems 
fair and honest, which I can't think 
Mr. Beaufort's conduct was, put it 
how you will ; if he marries you as 
you think, he gets rid of a witness, 
he destroys a certificate, and he dies 
without a will However, all that's 
neither here nor there. Ton do quite 
right not to take the name of Beau- 
fort, since it is an uncommon name, 
and would always make the story 
public. Least said, soonest mended. 
You must always consider that your 
children will be called natural chil- 
dren, and have their own way to make. 
No harm in that! — Warm day for 
your Journey." Catherine sighed, and 
wiped her eyes; she no longer re- 
proached the world, since the son of 
her own mother disbelieved her. 

The relations talked together for 
some minutes on the past— the pre- 
sent; but there was embarrassment 
and constraint on both sides — it was 
so difficult to avoid one subject ; and 
after sixteen years of absence, there is 
little left in common, even between 
those who once played together round 
their parents' knees. Mr. Morton was 
glad at hist to find an excuse in 
Catherine's fotigue to leave her. 
» Cheer up, and take a glass of some- 
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tiling warm before 70D ifa to bed. 
Qood night I " (hue were hii ptiUag 

Long vu the conference, lad uleep- 
leM the couch, of Mr, and Mn. Morton. 
At first, lh»teitini»blei»dypoailively 
decUred ilic ironld no[ uid could not 
Tlilt ColheriDe : (u to receiving her, 
thtlwu oBtar the queiLloa.) Batihe 
■ecretly reralred to ^re up that point 
in ardor to Intiiit with greater Btrengtb 
npon ttnother-^Tiz., the impouihilitir 
of Catherine retnaining In the town. 
Bneh conccMion for the purpoM of 
reeintuice being » very common and 
■aganlnui polic; with married iodieit. 
AccordingI]', whenanddeal}', and with 
* giiofl grace, Hra, Morton appeared 
Rffeelcd bf her huiband'i eloquence, 
■nd ™d, "Well, poor thing! if "be 
In no ill, and ;ou winb it so moch, I 
will call tomorrow," Mr. Morion felt 
hiR heart aortoncd lowardit the oianj 
excellent reanonii which bit wife urged 
againit ftllawlng Catherine to reside 
In the town. He wu a political 
character — he had many cncmleH; 
the Dtory of liln Mduccd niilor, now 
ibrgotten, would certainly lie raked 
np, 11 woulrl alTeet hi* comfort, pcr- 
hspl bin trade, certainly bin eldest 
daughter, who woa noir thirteen ; it 
would be impowilblo then to adopt 
the plan hithcrio roKilved upon — 
cf pualng off Kidney a* the legi- 
timate orphan of a diilant relation ; 
It would be made a great handle 
fot ^Hip by Jdita Piyioall. Added 
to all IhcM raaaone, one not lew 
atrong occurred to Mr. Morton him- 
H]r,~the ancommon and merclien 
ligidlty of hii wife would render all 
t In the town very 
' it would bumble 



And thni, when at length the wedded 
pur tamed back to back, and coni' 
poKd tbemaetret to ileep, the coa- 
ditiona of peaec were (etlled, and tha 
'eaker party, ■■ naual In diplomacy, 
■arriBced to the intereiU of the nnited 

After breakEut the next momiDg, 
Mra. Morton aBllied out on ber hua- 

band'i arm. Mr. Morton waa ratber 
a hsndaome man, with an air and 
look grare, compoied, lerere, that 
bsd tended much to raiw hi* clurac- 
tor in the town. Un. Morton waa 
■hort, wiiy, and bony. She bad won 
her huaboiid by making deiipcrate Ion 
to blm, to Bay nothing of a dower that 
enabled him to extend hia bnainetii, 
new-front, m well ae ncw-atock, hie 
aliop, and riac into the very firil rank 
of tradcamen in hia native town. He 
still believed that ahe woe e: 



il of him 
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huDbanda, etpeeialiy when henpecked. 
Mra. Hortou vnu, porbapn, fond of 
him in her own way ; for though bet 
heart waa not warm, there may be a 
great deal of fondneu with rery little 
feeling. The worthy lady wm now 
clothed in her belt. Bbe hod a proper 
pride in allowing the rewards that 
lieloDg to female virtue. Plowera 
adorned her Logbom bonnet, and ber 
green rilk gown hoaated fourflounecs, 
— Biieb, then, waa, I am told, tiie 
fashion. She wore, iliio, a rery hand' 
some block shawl, extremely heavy, 
though the day wan oppremtlvely hot, 
and with a deep border; a smart 
»niipU brooch of yellow topazei gllt- 
torcd in her breait ; a huge gil t lerpent 
glared from her waistliand; her hair, 
or mote properly speaking hor/ron', 
won tortured into very tight curls, and 
her feet into very tight half-laeed 
boots, from which the fragrance of 
new ligather had not yet departed. It 
was (hIa last infliction, for il /oul 
timffrir pour ttn bdie, which loinA- 
what jet mors acerbated the ardioarr 
Mt4 (T Hn Jbfton-i l«nipw. ru« 
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sweetest disposition is raffled when 
the shoe pinches ; and it so happened 
that Mrs. Roger Morion was one of 
those ladies who always have chil- 
blains in the winter and corns in the 
summer. 

" So you say your sister is a beauty 1" 
" Was a beauty, Mrs. M., — toas a 
beauty. People alter." 
"A bad conscience, Mr. Morton, 

* My dear, can't you walk faster ?** 
" If you had my corns, Mr. Mor- 
ton, you would not talk in that way )" 
The happy pair sank into silence, 
only broken by sundry "How d'ye 
do'sl" and "Good morning's!" in- 
terchanged with their friends, till they 
arrived at the inn. 

" Let us go up quickly," said Mrs. 
Morton. 

And quiet— quiet to gloom, did the 

inn, so noisy over night, seem by 

morning. The shutters partially closed 

to keep out the sun — the tap-room 

deserted — the passage smelling of 

stale smoke — an elderly dog, lazily 

"napping at the flies, at the foot of 

the staircase — ^not a soul to be seen 

at the bar. The husband and wife, 

glad to be unobserved, crept on tiptoe 

np the stairs, and entered Catherine's 

apartment. 

C^herine was seated on the sofa, 

and Sidney— dressed, like Mrs. Roger 

Morton, to look his prettiest, nor yet 

aware of the change that awaited his 

ttestiny, but pleased at the excitement 

^aeeiiig new friends, as handsome 

children sure of praise and petting 

usually are-fltood by her side. 

ir J^^ ^jfe*— Catherine," said Mr. 

Morton. Catherine rose eagerly, and 

P«ed searcizn^ljr on her sister-in- 

ZZL?' ^®- ®^« swallowed the 
«^«ve rising at her heart as she 
^, and stretched out both her 
^<[s, not BO xiauch to welcome as 



i^-it wL „1 .^^'^ dropped a cour- 
•« an xzL^olnntary piece of 



good breeding— it was extorted by 
the noble countenance, the matronly 
mien of Catherine, different from what 
she had anticipated — she dropped the 
courtesy, and Catherine took her hand 
and pressed it 

" This is my son ;" she turned away 
her head. Sidney advanced towards 
his protectress who was to be, and 
Mrs. Roger muttered, — 

''Come here, my dear! A fine 
little boy!" 

''As fine a child as ever I saw!" 
said Mr. Morton, heartily, as he took 
Sidney on his lap, and stroked down 
his golden hair. 

This displeased Mrs. Roger Morton, 
but she sat herself down, and said it 
was " very warm." 

" Now go to that lady, my dear," 
said Mr. Morton. " Is she not a very 
nice lady ?— don't you think you shall 
like her very much 1 " 

Sidney, the best-mannered child in 
the world, went boldly up to Mrs. 
Morton, as he was bid. Mrs. Morton 
was embarrassed. Some folks are so 
with other folk's children : a child 
either removes all constraint from a 
party, or it increases the constraint 
tenfold. Mrs. Morton, however, forced 
a smile, and said, — " I have a little 
boy at home about your age." 

" Have youl" exclaimed Catherine, 
eagerly ; and as if that confession made 
them friends at once, she drew a chair 
close to her sister-in-law's, — " My bro- 
ther has told you all]" 

" Yes, ma'am." 

"And I shall stay here— in the 
town somewhere — and see him some- 
times 1" 

Mrs. Roger Morton glanced at her 
husband — her husband glanced at 
the doOr — and Catherine's quick eye 
turned from one to the other. 

" Mr. Morton will explain, ma'am," 
said the wife. 

" E-hem !— Catherine, my dear, I 
am afraid ihat is out of the question," 
— began Mr. Morton, who, when 
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UAr\y pot to it, eould ht bminiU'lika 
•AOttglL " Yott MM bjrgontt an by- 
gonM» Mid it it no UM mUng them 
up. But BMoy ptopl« in Um town 
will roodlMt yon." 

*' No ono will tee mo<— no onO| bnt 
yoo snd Bidney.'* 

'' It will bf Mtro to eroep out ; won't 
It, Mm. Morton r* 

" Quito Hure. Indeed, mn'am, it ii 
impoMible. Mr. Morton ie lo Tery 
roMpocUblo, and his neighbonm pAy 
eo much attention to all be does; 
and then, if we have an eleoUon in 
Ute autumn, you see, ma'am, he iiaa a 
groat stake in the place, and ia a 
public chnraotor." 

** That's neither here nor there,'* 
aald Mr. Morton. '' But I say, Catiie- 
rine, can your little boy go into the 
other room for a moment 1 Mnigaret, 
•oppose yoo talie him and make 
friends/' 

Delighted to throw on her husband 
the burden of ezpUnation, which she 
had originally meant to Itave all the 
importance of giving lierself in her 
most proper and patronising manner, 
Mrs. Morton twisted her fingers into 
the boy's liand, and, opening the door 
that commonicated with the bed- 
room, left the brother and sister alone. 
And then Mr. Morton, with more tact 
and delicacy than might have been 
expected ttom him, began to soften 
to Catherine the hardship of the sepa- 
ration he urged. He dwelt principally 
on what was best tor the child. Boys 
were fto brutal in their intercourse 
witii eatfh other. Ue had even thought 
it better to lepresent Philip to Mr. 
rUuikwith as a more distant relation 
tlian he was; and he begged, by the 
bye, that Catherine would tell Philip 
to take the hint But aa for Sidney, 
•ooner or hiter, he would go to a day- 
school— have eompaniona of his own 
age — if his birth were known, lie 
voold be Sixpoeed to many mortiflca- 
t i ona ao mook better, and so very 
ingp^to bring him op aa the Invfol, 



that ia the leffol, ofl^^ring of mmdm 
distant relation. 

** And,'* eried poor Catherine, eUgp- 
ing her hands, " when I am dead, la 
he never to know that I was hia 
mother 1" 

The angniah of that quesUon thrilled 
the heart of the listener. He was 
affected below all the surftce thnt 
wordly thqughta and habits had Uid, 
stratum by stratum, over the humani- 
ties within. He threw hia arma round 
Catherine, and atnined her to hia 
breast^ — 

" No, my sister— my poor sister— 
he shall know it when he is old 
enough to understand, and to keep 
his own secret. He shall know, too, 
how we all loved andpriaed you once; 
how young you were, how flattered 
and tempted ; how you were deceived, 
for I know that — on my soul I do— 
I know it was not your &ult. He 
shall know, too, how fbndly you loved 
your child, and how yoo sacadfleed, for 
his sake, the very comfort of being 
near him. He shall know it all — 

aiir 

** My brother— my brother, I resign 
him — 1 am content. God reward yoo. 
I will go — go quickly. I know yon 
will take care of him now." 

" And you sec," resumed Mr. Mor* 
ton, re-settling himself, and wiping 
his eyes, " It is beat, between yoo and 
me, that Mrs. Morton ahoold have her 
own way in this. She is a very good 
woman — very; but It's prudent not 
to vex her. — Yoo may come in now» 
Mrs. Morton." 

Mrv. Morton and Sldnqr i»i4»- 
peared. 

'* We have settled U all," said tbo 
husband. " When can we have himl** 

** NottOHlay," said Mrs. Roger Mor^ 
ton ; ** you see, ma'am, we moat get 
his bed ready, and hia sheeta weU* 
aired : I am very particoUur." 

"Certainly, certainly. WiU he 
sleep alone 1 — pardon me." 

" He shall have n room to himaalt**^ 
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tM. Mr. Morton. ''Eh^ mj dear? 
IText to Martha'a Ifortha is our 
parioQr>iiiud — ^verygood-natiized giH, 
and fond of children." 

KiBi Morton looked gravei, thonglit 
s moment, and said, ''Tea, he can 
harre that room." 

"^ Who can have that room 1 " asked 
Skhie^, innocently. 

^You,mydear/' replied Mr. Morton. 

^ And where will mamma sleep 1 I 
Btoai deep near mamma." 

** Mamma ie going away," said Ca- 
ihevine, in a firm- roice, in which the 
deqoair wovld only have been felt by 
the acute ear of sympathy, — " going 
away for a tittle time; but this gen- 
tleman and lady will be veiy — ^reiy 
kind to yovi" 

^ We will do onr best^ ma'am," said 
MiB. Morton. 

And: as she spdiie, a sndden light 
broke -on-- the h^s mind — he uttered 
a loudH^, broke fromliis aunt, rushed 
to hivmother^B breast> and hid his face 
there^ sobbing' bitteriy. 

"I am afraid he has been rery 
mndi spoiled," whispered Mrs. Boger 
Morton. ** I don't think we need stay 
loiq;er>— it will look suspicious. Good 
morning, ma'am; we shall be ready 
to*morrow. 

*€k)od.bye. Gathering" said Mr. 
Morton ; and he added, as he kissed 
her, "Be of good heart, I will come 
up by myself and spend the eveniug 
with you." 

It was the night after this intenriew. 
Sidney had gone to his new home ; 
they had been all kind to him — 
Mr. Morton, the children, Martha the 
parlour-maid. Mrs. Boger herself had 
given him a large slice of bread and 
jam, but had looked gloomy all the 
rest of the evening ; because, like a 
dog in a strange place, he refused to 
eat. His little heart was full, and his 
eyes, swimming with tears, were 
turned at every moment to the door. 
But he did not show the violent 
grief that might have been expected. 



His very desolation, amidst the un- 
familiar faces, awed and chilled him. 
But when Martha took him to bed, 
and undressed him, and he knelt 
down to say his prayers, and came 
to the words, "Pray God bless dear 
mamma, and make me a good child," 
his heart could contain its load no 
loiter, and he sobbed with a pas- 
sion that alarmed the good-natured 
servant. She had been used, how- 
ever, to children, and she soothed 
and caressed him, and told him of all 
the nice things he would do, and the 
nice toys he would have ; and at last, 
silenced, if not convinced, his eyes 
closed, and, the tears yet wet on their 
lashes, — he fell asleep. 

It had been arranged that Cathe- 
rine should return home that night 
by a late coach, which left the town at 
twelve. It was already past eleven. 
Mrs. Morton had retired to bed ; and 
her husband, who had, according to 
his wont, lingered behind to smoke a 
cigar over his last glass of brandy and 
water, had just thrown aside the 
stomp, and was winding up his wateh, 
when he heard a low tap at his win- 
dow. He stood mute and alarmed, 
for the window opened on a back lane, 
dark and solitary at night, and, from 
the heat of the weather, the iron-cased 
slmtter was not yet dosed ; the sound 
was repeated, and he heard a faint 
voice. He glanced at the poker, and 
then cautiously moved to the window, 
and looked forth,—" Who's there 1" 

" It is I — it is Catherine ! I cannot 
go without seeing my boy. I must see 
him — I must, once more ! " 

"My dear sister, the place is shut 
up— it is impossible. God bless me, 
if Mrs. Morton should hear you ! " 

" I have walked before this window 
for hours — 1 have waited till all is 
hushed in your house, till no one, not 
even a menial, need see the mother 
stealing to the bed of her child. Bro- 
ther! by the memory of our own 
mother, I command you to let me 
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look, for the last time, upon my boy's 
&ce!^ 

As Catherine said this, standing in 
that lonely street — darkness and soli- 
tude below, God and the stars above 
— there was about her a majesty 
which awed the listener. Though she 
was so near, her features were not 
very clearly visible ; but her attitude 
— her hand raised aloft — ^the outline 
of her wasted, but still commanding, 
form, were more impressive from the 
shadowy dimness of the air. 

" Come round, Catherine," said Mr. 
Morton, after a pause ; " I will admit 
you." 

He shut the window, stole to the 
door, unbarred it gently, and admitted 
his visitor. He bade her follow him ; 
and, shading the light with his hand, 
crept up the stairs. Catherine's step 
made no sound. 

They passed, unmolested and un- 
heard, the room in which the wife was 
drowsily reading, according to her 
custom, before she tied her nightcap 
and got into bed, a chapter in some 
pious book. They ascended to the 
chamber where Sidney lay; Morton 
opened the door cautiously, and stood 
at the threshold, so holding the candle, 
that its light might not wake the 
child, though it sujQiced to guide 
Catherine to the bed. The room was 



small, perhaps close, but scrupulously 
clean ; for cleanliness was Mrs. Roger 
Morton's capital virtue. The mother, 
with a tremulous hand, drew aside the 
white curtains, and checked her sobs 
as she gazed on the young quiet face 
that was turned towards her. She gazed 
some moments in passionate silence ; 
— ^who shall say, beneath that silence, 
what thoughts, what prayers, moved 
and stirred 1 Then bending down, 
with pale, convulsive lips she kissed 
the little hands thrown so listlessly on 
the coverlid of the pillow on which 
the head lay. After this, she turned 
her &ce to her brother, with a mute 
appeal in her gUnce, took a ring from 
her finger — a ring that had never till 
then left it — the ring which Philip 
Beaufort had placed there the day 
after that child was born. '' Let him 
wear this round his neck," said she, 
and stopped, lest she should sob aloud, 
and disturb the boy. In that gift she 
felt as if she invoked the father's spirit 
to watch over the friendless orphan ; 
and then, pressing together her own 
hands firmly, as we do in some 
paroxysm of great pain, she turned 
from the room, descended the stairs, 
gained the street, and muttered to her 
brother, — "I am happy now; peace 
be on these thresholds ! " Before he 
could answer she was gone. 
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" Tlras thiiifs mn wtnogtAj wmsfat, 
WhiUjojrfnl May doch kMt; 
Take Mmj tu time--wlica Mmj is fone 

The pUuani ttme is pML"— Richabd Eoitaum : 

From the Paradiu qfDaintp DevktM- 



It was thai period of the year when, 
to those who look on the torfiiee of 
soeietj, London wean its most nuiiant 
snule; when shops are gayest, and 
trade most hrisk; when down the 
thorooghfiires roll and glitter the 
eonntless streams of indolent and ro- 
Inptuotis life; when the npper class 
spend, and the middle class make; 
when the ball-room is the Market of 
Beauty, and the clab-hoose the School 
for Scandal ; when the hells yawn for 
their prey, and opera-singers and 
fiddlers— creatures hatched from gold, 
as the dong-flies from the dang — 
swarm, and buzz, and fatten, round the 
hide of the gentle Public. In the cant 
phrase, it was ** the London season." 
And happy, take it altogether, happy 
above the rest of the year, even for 
the hapless, is that period of ferment 
and fever. It is not the season for 
duns, and the debtor glides about with 
a less anxious eye ; and the weather 
is warm, and the vagrant sleeps, un- 
frozen, under the starlit portico ; and 
the beggar thrives, and the thief re- 
joices — for the rankness of the civil- 
isation has superfluities clutched by 
all. And out of the general corruption 
things sordid and things miserable 
crawl forth to bask in the common 
sunshine— things that perish when 
the first autumn-winds whistle along 
the melancholy city. It is the gay 
time for the heir and the beauty, and 
the statesman and the lawyer, and the 
mother with her young daughters, and 
the artist with his fresh pictures, and 



the poet with his new book. It is the 
gay time, too, for the starved journey- 
man, and the ragged outcast that with 
long stride and patient eyes follows, 
for pence, the equestrian, who bids 
him go and be d — d in vain. It is a 
gay time for the painted harlot in a 
crimson pelisse; and a gay time for 
the old hag that loiters about the 
thresholds of the gin-shop, to buy 
back, in a draught, the dreams of de- 
parted youth. It is gay, in fine, as 
the fulness of a vast city is ^ver gay — 
for Yice as for Innocence, for Poverty 
as for Wealth. And the wheels of 
every single destiny wheel on the 
merrier, no matter whether they are 
bound to Heaven or to Hell. 

Arthur Beaufort, the young heir, 
was at his Other's house. He was 
fresh from Oxford, where he had 
already discovered that learning is not 
better than house and land. Since 
the new prospects opened to him, 
Arthur B^ufort was greatly changed. 
Naturally studious and prudent, had 
his fortunes remained what they had 
been before his uncle's death, he would 
probably have become a laborious and 
distinguished man. But though his 
abilities were good, he had not those 
restless impulses which belong to (Ge- 
nius — often not only its glory but its 
curse. The Golden Bod cast his ener- 
gies asleep at once. Oood-natured to 
a fault, and somewhat vacillating in 
character, he adopted the manner and 
the code of the rich young idlers who 
were his equals at College. He be- 
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ctme, like them, careleflK, extravAgant, I she wag popular — as women, at once 
and fond of pleasure. This change, if ■ pretty and inoffensive, generally are. 
it deteriorated his mind, improved I To do 31n. Beaufort justice, she 
his exterior. It was a change that had not been privy to the letter her 
could not but please women ; and of | husband wrote to Catherine, although 
all women his mother the most. Mrs. ' not wholly innocent of it. The fact 
Beaufort was a lady of high birth ; ' is, that Robert had never mentioned 
and in marrying her, Robert had | to her the peculiar circumstances that 
hoped much from the interest of her - made Catherine an exception from 
connexions ; but a change in the ordinary rales — the generous proposi- 
ministry had thrown her reUtions out ' tions of his brother to him the night 
of power ; and, beyond her dowry, he l>efore his death ; and, whatever his 
obtained no worldly advantage with incredulity as to the alleged private 
the hidy of his mercenary choice, marriage, the perfect loyalty- and faith 
Mrs. Bconfort was a woman whom a that Catherine had borne to the de- 
word or two will describe. She was ceased, — he had merely observed, " I 
thoroughly commonplace — neither must do something; I suppose, for 
bad nor good, neither clever nor silly. . that woman : she very nearly en- 
She was what is called well-bred ; that trapped my poor brother into marry- 
is, languid, silent, perfectly dressed, . ing her ; and he would then, for what 
and inaipid. Of her two children, I know, have cut Arthur out of the 
Arthur was almost the exclusive la- estates. Still, I must do something 
▼onrite, especially after he became the for her— eh 1 ** 
heir to such brilliant fortunes. For she | " Yes, I think so. What was she 1 — 
was so much the mechanical creature very lowl" 
of the world, that even her affection ; "A tradesman's danghier." 
was warm or cold in proportion as the ' " The children should be provided 
world shone on it Without l>eing for according to the rank of the mo- 
absolutcly in love with her husband, ther ; that 's the general role in such 
she liked him— they suited each cases: and the mother should have 
other ; and (in spite of all the temp- about the same provision she might 
tations that had beset her in their have looked for if she had married a 
eariicryears^forshc had liecn esteemed tradesman and been left a widow. I 
a beauty — and lived, as w^ridly people dare si^ she was a very artful kind of 
must do, in circles where examples of person, and don't deserve anything ; 
unpunished gallantry are numerous but it is always handsomer, in ^e 
and contagions,) her condnet had ever eyes of the woriil, to go by the general 
been scmpalouidy correct She had rules people ]mj down as to money 
little or no feeling for miafortnnes matters.*' 

with which At had never come into | So spoke Mrs. Beaufort She con- 
contaet; for thoae with which she had eluded her husband had settled the 
^uch as the distresses of yoonger matter, and never again recurred to it 
MB% or the entirs of finhionable Indeed, she had never liked the late 
vemeOy or the disappointments of Mr. Beaufort, whom she oonaidered 
*a proper aabitiea''— she had mora Muaitviw ton, 

qmpaft^ than mighi have been | In the bnsak&st-rooai at Mr. Bean- 
Mppoaed, aad touched oa them with i fitnt's, the mother and wm were seated; 
•n Iha taei of wall-brad eharity and the former at work, the latter loonr 
iMlylika twIiMiaaaa. Thns, Ihoogh . ing by the window : they wera not 
'■aaalricipcnoniB alone. In a large elbow-chair sat a 
iatoeielj [ middieaged man, listening, or appear- 
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mgio listen, to the prattle of » besa- 
tifal little girl— -Arthur Beaufort's 
sister. This man was not handsome, 
but there was a certain elegance in his 
air, and a certain intelligence in his 
oonntenance, which made his appeap> 
anee pleasing. He had that kind of 
eye which is often seen with red hair 
— an eye of a reddish hazel, with yeiy 
long lashes; the eyebrows were dark, 
and clearly defined; and the short 
hair showeid to advantage the contour 
of a small well-shaped head. His 
features were irregular; the com- 
plexion had been sanguine, but was 
now faded, and a yellow tinge mingled 
with the red. His &ce was more 
wrinkled, especially round the eyes — 
which, when he laughed, were scarcely 
visible — than tm usual even in men 
tax years older. But his teeth were 
still <^ a daszlmg whiteness ; nor was 
there any trace of decayed health in 
his countenance. He seemed one who 
had lived hard, but who had much 
yet left in the lamp wherewith to feed 
the wick. At the first glance, he ap- 
peared slight, as he lolled UstleBsly in 
his chalc — almost fragile. But^ at a 
nearer examination, you x>erceived 
that, in spite of the small extremities 
and d^cate bones, his frame was con- 
stitutionally strong. Without being 
hroad in the Moulders, he was exceed- 
ingly deep in the chest— deeper than 
mesi who seemed giants by his side ; 
and his gestures had the ease of one 
accustomed to an active life. He had, 
indeed, been celebrated in his youth 
for his skill in athletic exercises, 
but a wound, received in a duel many 
Tears ago, had rendered him lame 
Jiwr li& — a misfortune which inter- 
fered with his former habits, and 
"Was fiaid to have soured his t^per. 
Thia personage, whose position and 
chaiacter will be described hereafter, 
ys JJord Lilbume, the brother of 
■■"«► Beaufort. 

''j®*^^ Camilla," said Lord Lilbume 
waia niece, as carelessly, not fondly. 



he stroked down her gloeqr riogietn^ 
"you don't like Berkeley Square as 
you did Gloucester Place." 

" Oh, no 1 not half so much ! Ton 
see I neyer walk out in the fields,* 
nor make daisy-chains at Primrose 
HiU. I don't know what mamma 
means," added the child, in a whispeiv 
'' in saying we are better off here." 

Lord Lilbume smiled, but the smile 
was a half sneer. 

" You will know quite soon enough, 
Camilla ; the understandings of young 
ladies grow up very quickly on thk 
side of Oxford Street — Well, Arthur, 
and what are your plans to-day V 

" Why," said Arthur, suppressing a 
yawn, ** I have promised to ride out 
with a friend of mine, to see a horse 
that is for sale, somewhere in the 
suburbs." 

As he spoke, Arthur rose, stretched 
himself looked in the glass, and then 
glanced impatiently at the window. 

'' He ought to be here by this 
time." 

''He! who?" said Lord Lilbume, 
''the horse or the other animsl — I 
mean the friend V 

"The friend," answered Arthur, 
smiling, but colouring while he smiled, 
for he half suspected the quiet sneer 
of his uncle. 

"Who is your friend, Arthur?" 
asked Mrs. Beaufort, looking up from 
her work. 

" Watson, an Oxford man. By the 
by, I must introduce him to you." 

"Watson! what Watson? what 
£Eimily of Watson 1 Some Watsons 
are good and some are bad," said Mrs. 
Beaufort, musingly. 

" Then they are very unlike the rest 
of mankind," observed Lord Lilbume, 
drily. 

" Oh ! my Watson is a very gentle- 
manlike person, I assure you," said 
Arthur, half-laughing, ** and you need 
not be ashamed of him." Then, rather 
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detiront of taming the conyenation, 
be continaed, " So my lather will be 
iMck from Beaafort Court to-daj." 

** Yes ; he writes in excellent spirits. 
Ho says the rents will bear raising 
at least ten per cent., and that 
the house will not require much 
repair.'' 

Here Arthur threw open the win- 
dow. 

** Ah, Watson ! how are you t How 
d*ye do, Marsdeni Danvers, too 1 that's 
capital ! the more the merrier 1 I will 
be down in an instant. But would 
you not rather come in 1 " 

"An agreeable inundation," mur- 
mured Lord Lilbume. ** Three at a 
'time : he takes your house for Trinity 
College." 

A loud, clear roice, howeyer, de- 
clined the inyitation ; the horses were 
heard pawing without. Arthur seized 
his hat and whip, and glanced to his 
mother and uncle, smilingly. " Good- 
by 1 1 shall be out till dinner. Kiss me, 
my pretty 'Milly I " And as his sister, 
who had run to the window, sicken- 
ing for the fresh air and exercise he 
was about to enjoy, now turned to him 
wistful and mournful eyes, the kind- 
hearted young man took her in his 
arms, and whispered while he kissed 
her,^ 

** Get up early to-morrow, and we 11 
have such a nice walk together." 

Arthur was gone : bis mother's gaze 
had followed his young and graceful 
figure to the door. 

"Own that he is handsome, Lil- 
bume. May I not say more : — has he 
not the proper air 1" 

" My dear »ister, your son will be 
rich. As for his air, he has plenty of 
airs, but wantK graces." 

" Then who could polish him like 
yourself?" 

" Probably no one. But had I a son 
— which Hearon forbid! — he should 
not have me for his Mentor. Place a 
young man— (go and shut the door, 
Camilla !) — between two vices — women 



and gambling, if you want to polish 
him into the fitshionable smoothness. 
Entfre voub, the varnish is a little 
expensive ! " 

Mrs. Beaufort sighed. Lord Lil- 
bume smiled. He had a strange plea- 
sure in hurting the feelings of others. 
Besides, he disliked youth: in his 
own youth he had enjoyed so much 
that he grew sour when he saw the 
young. 

Meanwhile Arthur Beaafort and his 
friends, careless of the warmth of the 
day, were laughing merrily, and talk- 
ing gaily, as they made for the suburb 
ofH . 

" It is an out-of-the way place for a 
horse, too," said 8ir Harry Danvers. 

"But I assure you," insisted Mr. 
Watson, earnestly, " that my groom, 
who is a capital judge, says it is the 
cleverest hack he ever mounted. It 
has won several trotting matches. It 
belonged to a sporting tradesman, 
now done up. The advertisement 
caught me." 

" WeU," said Arthur, gaily, " at all 
events, the ride is delightful. What 
weather 1 You must all dine with me 
at Richmond to-morrow — we will row 
back." 

"And a little chicken hazard, at 
the M , afterwards," said Mr. Mars- 
den, who was an elder not a better 
man than the rest — a handsome, 
satumine man — who had just left 
Oxford, and was already known on 
the turf. 

** Anything you please," said Arthur, 
making his horse curvet. 

Oh, Mr. Robert Beaufort! Mr. Ro- 
bert Beaufort! could your prudent, 
scheming, worldly heart but feel what 
devil's tricks your wealth was playing 
with a son who if poor had been the 
pride of the Beauforts I On one side 
of our pieces of gold we see the saint 
trampling down the dragon: — False 
emblem ! Reverse it on the coin 1 In 
the real use of the gold, it is the 
dragon who tramples down the saint I 
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Bot on— on! the day is bright and 
your companions merry; make the 
best of your green years, Arthur 
Beaufort! 

The young men had jast entered 
the suburb of H , and were spur- 
ring on four abreast at a canter. At 
that time an old man, feeling his way 
before him with a stick, — for though 
not quite blind, he saw imperfectly, — 
was crossing the road. Arthur and 
his friends, in loud converse, did not 
observe the poor passenger. He 
stopped abruptly, for his ear caught 
the sound of danger — it was too 
late: Mr. Marsden's horse, hard- 
mouthed, and high-stepping, came 
full against him. Mr. Marsden looked 
down— 

"Hang these old men! always in. 
the way," said he, plaintively, and in 
the tone of a much-injured person, 
and, with that, Mr. Marsden rode on. 
But the others who were younger — 
who were not gamblers — who were 
not yet grinded down into stone by 
the world's wheels — the others halted. 
Arthur Beaufort leaped from his 
horse, and the old man was already 
in his arms ; but he was severely hurt. 
The blood trickled from his forehead ; 
he complained of pain in his side and 
limbs. 

" Lean on me, my poor fellow ! I 
will take you home. Do you live far 
off?" 

" Not many yards. This would not 
have happened if I had had my dog. 
Never mind, sir, go your way. It is 
only an old man — what of that? I 
wish 1 had my dog." 

" I will join you," said Arthur to 
his friends ; " my groom has the di- 
rection. I will just take the poor old 
man home, and send for a surgeon. I 
shall not be long." 

"So like you, Beaufort: the best 
fellow in the world !" said Mr. Watsou, 
with some emotion. "And there's 
Marsden positively dismounted, and 
looking at his horse's knees as if they 



I could be hurt ! Here's a Borereign 
for you, my man." 

"And here's another," said Sir 
Harry ; " so that's settled. Well, you 
will join us, Beaufort 1 You see the 
yard yonder. We'll wait twenty mi- 
nutes for you. Come on, Watson." 

The old man had not picked up 
the sovereigns thrown at his feet, 
neither had he thanked the donors. 
And on his countenance there was a 
sour, querulous, resentful expression. 

" Must a man be a beggar because 
he is run over, or because he is half 
blind 1" said he, turning his dim, 
wandering eyes painfully towards 
Arthur. "Well, I wish I had my 
dog!" 

"I will supply his place," said 
Arthur, soothingly. " Come, lean on 
me— heavier ; that's right. You are 
not so bad, — eh V* 

" Um I — the sovereigns ! — it is 
wicked to leave them in the kennel !" 

Arthur smiled. "Here they are. 
Sir. 

The old man slid the coins into his 
pocket, and Arthur continued to talk, 
though he got but short answers, and 
those only in the way of direction, till 
at last the old man stopped at the 
door of a small house, near the church- 
yard. 

After twice ringing the bell, the 
door was opened by a middle-aged 
woman, whose appearance was above 
that of a common menial; dressed, 
somewhat gaily for her years, in a cap 
seated very far back on a black Umpet, 
and decorated with red ribands, an 
apron made out of an Indian silk 
handkerchief, a puce-coloured sarcenet 
gown, black silk-stockings, long gilt 
earrings, and a watch at her girdle. 

** Bless us, and save us, sir I What 
has happened 1" exclaimed this worthy 
personage, holding up her hands. 

" Pish I I am faint : let me in. I 
don't want your aid any more, sir. 
Thank you. Good day !" 

Not discouraged by this farewell^ 
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the churliih tone of which fell hafm- 
leu on the inyinciblj fweet temper of 
Arthur, the young sum continued to 
aesif t the lufferer along the narroir 
pftieage into a little old-&thioned 
parlour ; and no sooner was the owner 
depoeited on hif worm-eaten leather 
chair than he fitinted awagr. On 
reaching the houM, Arthur had nent 
fail lerrant (who had followed him 
with the honet) #r the neareit •u^ 
geon ; and while the Woman wae etill 
employed, after takingoffthe •ufferer't 
crarat, in burning feathen under hia 
note, there was heard a f harp rap and 
a ihrill ring. Arthur opened the 
door, and admitted a emart little man 
in nankeen broechee and goiterf . He 
buftled into the room* 

''What'f thia — ^bad accident— um — 
tim f Sad thing, rery sad. Open the 
window. A glaM of water— a towel 
So— io; I aee— I sec— no fracture — 
contusion. Help him off with his 
eoat Another chair, ma'am ; put up 
his poor logs. What age is he, ma'am 1 
—Sixty-eight I Too old to bleed. 
Thank you. How is it, sir? Poorly, 
to be sure : will be comfortable pro- 
•ently— fkintish still? Soon put all 
to rights." 

"Tray! Tray! Where's Tray] 
Where's my dog, Mrs. iJoxcrl" 

** Lord, sir, what do you wont with 
your dog nowl He is in the back- 
yard." 

" And what business has my dog 
in the back-yard r almost screamed 
the sufferer, in accents that denoted 
no diminution of vigour. " I thought 
as soon as my back was turned my 
dog would 1)0 ill-used t Why did I go 
without my dogi Ijet in my dog 
directly, Mrs. IJoxerl" 

"All right, you see, sir," said the 
apothecary, turning to Deaufort, ** no 
cauHe for alarm — Tcry comforting that 
little passion — docs him good — sets 
one's mind easy. How did it happen 1 
Ah, I understand! knocked down — 
might hare been worse. Your groom 



(sharp fiBllow !) explained in a triee, 
sir. Thought it was my old friend 
here by the description. Worthy man 
—settled hero a many year — ^rery odd 
— eccentric (this in a whisper). Came 
off instantly: just at dinner— cold 
lamb and saUui. ' Krs. Perkins,' says 
I, ' if any one calls for me, I shall bo 
at No. i, Prospect Place.' Your ser- 
vant observed the addresa, air. Oh^ 
very sharp fellow ! See how the old 
gentleman takes to his dog— fine little 
dog— what a atump of a tidl 1 Deal 
of practice — expect two accouche- 
mente every hour. Hot weather for 
child-birth. So says I to Krs. Per- 
kins, ' If Mrs. Plummer is taken, or 
Mrs. Everat, or if old Mr. Grub haa 
another fit, send off at once to No. 4.' 
Medical men should be alwaya in the 
way— that'a my maxiuL Kow^ air, 
where do you feel the pain?" 

" In my ears, sir." 

" Bless me, that looka bad. How 
long have you felt it ?" 

" Ifiver aince yon have been in the 
room." 

''Oh! I take. Haf ha!— very ec- 
centric — very I" muttered the apothe- 
cary, a little disconcerted. ** Well, 
let him lie down, ma'am. I'll send 
him a little quieting draught to be 
taken directly— pill at night, aperient 
in the mondng. If wanted, send for 
me— always to be found. Bless me, 
that my boy Bob's ring ! Ilease to 
open the door, ma'am. Know his ring — 
very peculiar knack of his own. Lay 
ton to one it is Mrs. Ilummer, or, 
perhaps, Mrs. Everat — her ninth child 
in eight years — in the grocery line. 
A woman in a thousand, sir I" 

Here a thin boy, with voryshortcoat- 
sleeves, and very large hands, burst 
into the room with his mouth open. 

"Sir— Mr. Perkins— sir!" 

" I know^I know— coming. Mrs. 
Plummer or Mrs. Everat?" 

"No, sir; it be the poor huly at 
Mrs. Lacy's ; she be taken desperate. 
Mn. Lacy's giri haa Juat been over to 
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the shop, and made me nm here to 
you, sir/* 

"Mrs. Lacy's! oh, I know. Poor 
Mrs. Morton ! Bad case — very bad — 
most be oft. Keep him quiet, ma'am. 
€k>od day ! Look in to-morrow — nine 
«'clock. Put a little lint with the 
lotion on the head, ma'am. Mrs. 
Morton ! Ah ! bad job that." 

Here the apothecary had shuffled 
-himself off to the street door, when 
Arthur laid his hand on his arm. 
■ "Mrs. Morton! Did you say 
Marion, sir t What kind of a person 
she very mr 

Hopeless case, sir — general break- 
up. Kice woman — quite the lady — 
known better days, I'm sure." 

" Has she any children — sonsi" 

"Two— both away now — fine lads 
— quite wrapped up in them — young- 
est especially." 

" Good heavens ! it must be she — 
ill, and dying, and destitute, perhaps," 
— exclaimed Arthur, with real and 
4eep feeling ; " I will go with you, 
sir. I fancy that I know this lady — 
that (he added generously) I am re- 
lated to her." 

Do you 1— glad to hear it Come 
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along then ; she ought to have some 
one near her besides servants : not but 
what Jenny, the maid, is uncommonly 

kind. Dr. , who attends her 

sometimes, said to me, says he, — ' It 
is the mind, Mr. Perkins ; I wish wo 
could get back her boys.' " 

" And where are they 1" 

"'Prenticed out, I fimcy. Master 
Sidney " 

"Sidney!" ft 

"Ah! that was his name— prettiy 
name. D'ye know Sir Sidney Smitht 
— extraordinary man, sir! Master 
Sidney was a beautiM child— -quite 
spoiled. She always fimded him 
ailing — always sending for me. ' Mc 
Perkins,' said she, * there 's something 
the matter with my child ; I'm sure 
there is, though he won't own it He 
has lost his appetite — had a headache 
last night' 'Nothing the matter, 
ma'am,' says I, 'wish you'd think 
more of yourself.' These mothers are 
silly, anxious, poor creatures. Nater, 
sir, nater — wonderful thing — nater I— 
Here we are." 

And the apothecary knocked at the 
private door of a milliner and hosier's 
shop. 
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CHAPTER X. 
Tby child shall lirt, and I will lee it nonTi§tBiL''—TUus Andronieui, 



As might be expected, the excitement 
and iatigoe of CstlMrine's joumej to 

K had considerably accelerated 

the progress of disease. And when 
she reached home, and looked round 
the cheerless rooms, all solitary, all 
hnshed — Sidney gone, gone from her 
for ever ; she felt, indeed, as if the last 
reed on which she had leaned was 
broken, and her bosiness upon earth 
was done. Catherine was not con- 
demned to absolute poverty — the 
poverty which grinds and gnaws, the 
poverty of rags and famine. She had 
•till left nearly half of such portion of 
the little capital, realised by the sale 
of her trinkets, as had escaped the 
clutch of the law; and her brother 
had forced into her bands a note for 
20L with an assurance that the same 
sum should be paid to her half-yearly. 
Alas 1 there was little chance of her 
needing it again t She was not, then, 
in want of means to procure the 
common comforts of life. But now 
a new passion had entered into her 
breast — the passion of the miser ; she 
wished to hoard every sixpence as 
some little provision for her children. 
What was the use of her feeding a 
lamp nearly extinguished, and which 
was fated to be soon broken up and 
cast amidRt the vast lumber-house of 
Death? She would willingly have 
removed into a more homely lodging, 
but the servant of the house had been 
so fond of Sidney— so kind to him. 
She clung to one familiar face on 
which there seemed to live the reflec- 
tion of her child's. But she relin- 
quished the first floor for the second ; 
and there, day by day, she felt her 



eyes grow heavier and heavier beneath 
the clouds of the last sleep. Besides 
the aid of Mr. Perkins, a kind enough 
man in his way, the good phjsichin, 
whom she had before consulted, still 
attended her, and — refused his fee. 
Shocked at perceiving that she re- 
jected every little allevhition of her 
condition, and wishing at least to 
procure for her last hours the society 
of one of her sons, he had inquired 
the address of the elder ; and on the 
day preceding the one in which Arthur 
discovered her abode, he dispatched 
to Philip the following letter :^ 

"Sir, — Being called in to attend 
your mother in a lingering illncM, 
which I fear may prove fatal, I think 
it my duty to request you to come to 
her as soon as you receive this. Your 
presence cannot but be a great com- 
fort to her. The nature of her illness 
is such that it is impossible to calcu- 
late exactly how long she may be 
spared to you; but I am sure her 
fate might be prolonged, and her re- 
maining days more happy, if she 
could be induced to remove into a 
better air and a more quiet neigh- 
bourhood, to take more generous sus- 
tenance, and, above all, if her mind 
could be set more at case as to your 
and your brother's prospects. You 
must pardon me if I have seemed 
inquisitive ; but I have sought to draw 
from your mother some particulars as 
to her family and connexions, with a 
wish to represent to them her state of 
mind. She is, however, very reserved 
on these points. If, however, you have 
relations well to do in the world, I 
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think some application to them should 
be made. I fear the state of her 
affairs weighs much upon your poor 
mother's mind ; and I must leave you [ 
to judge how far it can be relieved by 
the good feeling of any persons upon 
whom she may have legitimate claims. 
At all events, I repeat my wish that 
vou should come to her forthwith. 
" 1 am, &c. 
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After the ph3rsician had despatched 
this letter, a sudden and marked alter- 
ation for the worse took place in his 
patient's disorder ; and in the visit he 
had paid that morning, he saw cause to 
fear that her hours on earth would be 
much fewer than he had before anti- 
cipated. He had left her, however, 
comparatively better; but two hours 
after his departure, the symptoms of 
her disease had become very alarm- 
ing, and the good-natured servant 
girl, her sole nurse, and who had, more- 
over, the whole business of the other 
lodgers to attend to, had, as we have 
seen, thought it necessary to summon 
the apothecary in the interval that 
must elapse before she could reach 
the distant part of the metropolis in 
which Dr. resided. 

On entering the chamber, Arthur 
felt all the remorse, which of right 
belonged to his father, press heavily 
on his soul. What a contrast, that 
mean and solitary chamber, and its 
comfortless appurtenances, to the 
graceful and luxurious abode, where 
full of health and hope he had last 
beheld her, the mother of Philip Beau- 
fort's children! He remahied silent 
till Mr. Perkins, after a few questions, 
retired to send his drugs. He then 
approached the bed; Catherine, though 
very weak and suffering much pain, 
was still sensible. She turned her dim 
eyes on the young man ; but she did 
not recognise his features. 

" You do not remember me T said 
he, in a voice struggling with tears : 
" I am Arthur — Arthur Beaufort." 

No. 161. 



Catherine made no answer. 

** Qood Heavens ! Why do I see you 
herel I believed you with your 
friends — ^your children; provided for 
— as became my fitther to do. He 
assured me that you were so." 

Still no answer. 

And then the young man, overpow- 
ered with the feelings of a sympa- 
thising and generous nature, forgetting 
for awhile Catherine's weakness, poured 
forth a torrent of inquiries, regrets, and 
self-upbraidings, which Catherine at 
first little heeded. But the name of 
her children repeated again and again, 
struck upon that chord which, in a 
woman's heart, is the last to break; 
and she raised herself in her bed, and 
looked at her visitor wistfully. 

" Your fikther," she said, then — 
"your father was unlike my Philip: 
but I see things differently now. For 
me, all bounty is too late; but my 
children — to-morrow they may have 
no mother. The law is with you, but 
not justice ! You will be rich and 
powerful ; — will you befriend my 
children 1" 

''Through life, so help me Hea- 
ven!" exclaimed Arthur, fsdling on 
his knees beside the bed. 

What then passed between them it 
is needless to detail ; for it was little, 
save broken repetitions of the same 
prayer and the same response. But 
there was so much truth and earnest- 
ness in Arthur's voice and counte- 
nance, that Catherine felt as if an 
angel had come there to administer 
comfort. And when late in the day 
the physician entered, he found hk 
patient leaning on the breast of her 
young visitor, and looking on his fBLC& 
with a happy smile. 

The physician gathered enough 
from the appearance of Arthur and 
the gossip of Mr. Perkins, to conjec- 
ture that one of the rich relations he 
had attributed to Catherine, was ar- 
rived. Alas ! for her it was now indeed 
too late! 

F 5 
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«D*y« Stand MDftzed ?— Look o'er tby bead, Mazimlnian I 
Look to tha terror which orerhangi thee." 

Beaumont awd FLarcHan ; The Prophetea. 



Phiuf had been fire weelu in his 
new home; in another week, he was 
to enter on hi« articles of apprentice- 
ship. With a stem, unbending gloom 
of manner, he had commenced the 
duties of his novitiate. Resubmitted 
to all that was enjoined him. He 
seemed to hare lost for erer the wild 
and unruly waywardness that had 
stamped Ids boyhood; but he was 
never seen to smile— he scarcely ever 
opmed his lips. His very soul seemed 
to have quitted him with its faults ; 
and he performed all the functions of 
his situation with the quiet listless 
regularity of a machine. Only when 
the work was done and the shop 
closed, instead of joining the family 
circle in the back-parlour, he would 
stroll out in the dusk of the evening, 
away from the town, and not return 
till the hour at which the family re- 
tired to rest. Punctual in all he did, 
he never exceeded that hour. He had 
Obeard once a-week from his mother ; 
and only on the mornings in which he 
expected a letter, did he seem restless 
and agitated. Till the postman en- 
tered the shop, he was as pale as 
death — his hands trembling — his lips 
compressed. When he read the letter 
he became composed; for Catherine 
sedulously concealed ftrom her son the 
state of her health : she wrote cheer- 
fully, besought him to content himself 
with the state into which he had fallen, 
and expressed her joy that in his 
letters he intimated that cont>ent; 
for the poor boy's letters were not less 
considerate than her own. On her 



return from her brother, she had so 
far silenced or concealed her mis- 
givings as to express satisfiEiction at 
the home she had provided for Sid- 
ney ; and she even held out hopes of 
some future, when, their probation 
finished and their independence se- 
cured, she might reside with her sons 
alternately. These hopes redoubled 
Philip's assiduity, and he saved every 
shilling of his weekly stipend ; and 
sighed as he thought that in another 
week his term of apprenticeship would 
commence and the stipend cease. 

Mr. Plaskwith could not but be 
pleased on the whole with the dili- 
gence of his assistant, but he was 
chafed and irritated by the suUcnncss 
of his manner. As for Mrs. Plaskwith, 
poor woman 1 she positively detested 
the taciturn and moody boy, who 
never mingled in the jokes of the 
circle, nor played with the children, 
nor complimented her, nor added, in 
short, anything to the sociability of 
the house. Mr. Plimmins, who had 
at first sought to condescend, next 
sought to bully ; but the gaunt frame 
and savage eye of Philip awed the 
smirk youth, in spite of himself; and 
he confessed to Mrs. Plaskwith that ho 
should not like to meet " the gipsy," 
alone, on a dark night ; to which Mrs. 
Plaskwith replied, as usual, ** that 
Mr. Plimmins always did say the best 
things in the world 1 " 

One morning, Philip was sent a few 
miles into the country, to assist in 
cataloguing some books in the library 
of Sir Thomas Champerdown — that 
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gentieman, who was a scholar, having 
requested that some one acquainted 
with the Greek character might be 
sent to him, and Philip being the 
only one in the shop who possessed 
sach knowledge. 

It was evening before he returned. 
Hr. and Mrs. Plaskwith were both in 
the shop as he entered — ^in fact, they 
had been employed in talking him 
over. 

^1 can't abide him!" cried Mrs. 
Plaskwith. '' If you choose to take 
him for good, I sha'n't have an easy 
moment. I 'm sure the 'prentice that 
cut his master's throat at Chatham, 
last week, was just like him." 

"Pshaw! Mrs. P.," said the book- 
seller, taking a huge pinch of snuff, 
as usual, from his waistcoat pocket. 
"I myself was reserved when I was 
young ; — all reflective people are. I 
may observe, by the by, that it was 
the case with Napoleon Buonaparte : 
still, however, I must own he is a 
disagreeable youth, though he attends 
to his business." 

"And how fond of his money he 
is I " remarked Mrs. Plaskwith : " he 
won't buy himself a new pair of shoes ! 
—-quite disgraceful ! And did you see 
what a look he gave Plimmins, when 
he joked about his indifference to his 
sole ? Plimmins always does say such 
good things ! " 

" He is shabby, certainly," said 
the bookseller ; " but the value of a 
book does not always depend on the 
binding." 

"I hope he is honest!" observed 
Mrs. Plaskwith; — and here Philip 
entered. 

« Hum," said Mr. Plaskwith ; "you 
have had a long day's work: but I 
gnppose it will take a week to finish]" 
" I am to go again to-morrow morn- 
ing, sir : two days more will conclude 
the task." 

"There's a letter for you," cried 

Mrs. Plaskwith ; " you owes me for it." 

" A letter! " It was not his mother's 



hand — ^it was a strange writing — ^he 
gasped for breath as he broke the 
seal. It was the letter of the phy- 
sician. 

His mother then was ill— dying — 
wanting, perhaps, the necessaries of 
life. She would have concealed from 
him her illness and her poverty. His 
quick alarm exaggerated the last into 
utter want; — he uttered a cry that 
rang through the shop, and rushed to 
Mr. Plaskwith. 

" Sir, sir ! my mother is dying I — 
She isr poor, poor — perhaps, starving; 
— ^money, money! — ^lend me money! 
— ten pounds! — ^five! — ^I will work 
for you all my life for nothing, but 
lend me the money ! " 

"Hoity-toity!" said Mrs. Phisk- 
with, nudging her husband — " I told 
you what would come of it : it will be 
' money or life ' next time." 

Philip did not heed or hear this 
address; but stood immediately before 
the bookseller, his hands clasped — 
wild impatience in his eyes. Mr. 
Plaskwith, somewhat stupified, re- 
mained silent. 

"Do you hear me? — ^are you hu- 
man?" exclaimed Philip, his emotion 
revealing at once all the fire of his 
character. " I tell you my mother is 
dying ; I must go to her ! Shall I go 
empty-handed 1 — Give me money ! " 

Mr. Plaskwith was not a bad-hearted 
man ; but he was a formal man and 
an irritable one. The tone his shop- 
boy (for so he considered Philip) 
assumed to him, before his own wOfe 
too (examples are very dangerous), 
rather exasperated than moved him. 

" That 's not the way to speak to 
your master; — you forget yourself, 
young man ! " 

" Forget ! — But, sir, if she has not 
necessaries — if she is starving 1 " 

"Fudge!" said Mr. Plaskwith^ 
" Mr. Morton writes me word that he 
has provided for your mother! Does 
not he, Hannah ] " 

" More fool he, I 'm sure, with such 

y1 
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a fine family of his own I Don't look 
at me in that way, yonng man; I 
won't take it— that I won't 1 I declare 
my blood friz to lee you I " 

"Will you advance me money? — 
fiye pounds — only fire pounds, Mr. 
Plaskwithr 

** Not fire shillings f Talk to me in 
this jityle f — ^not the man for it, sir 1 — 
highly improper. Oomo, shut up the 
iHiop, and recollect yourself; and, per- 
haps, when Bir Thomas's library is 
done, I may let you go to town. You 
can't go to-morrow. All a sham, per- 
haps; eh, Hannah 1" 

" Very likely I Consult Plimmins. 
Better come away now, Mr. P. He 
looks like a young tiger." 

Mrs. Plaskwith quitted the shop for 
the parlour. Her husband putting 
his hands behind his back, and throw- 
ing back his chin, was about to follow 
her. Philip, who had remained for 
the last moment mute and white as 
stone, turned abruptly ; and his grief 
taking rather the tone of rage than 
supplication, he threw himself before 
his master, and, laying his hand on 
his shoulder, said : — 

" I leave you — do not let it be with 
a curse. I conjure you, have mercy 
on me ! " 

Mr. Plaskwith stopped; and had 
Philip then taken but a milder tone, 
all had been well. But, accustomed 
from childhood to command — all his 
fierce passions loose within him — de- 
spising the very man he thus implored 
— the boy ruined his own cause. Indig- 
nant at the silence of Mr. Plaskwith, 
and too blinded by his emotions to 
see that in that silence there was re- 
lenting, he suddenly shook the little 
man with a vehemence that almost 
overset him, and cried : — 

** You, who demand for five years 
my bones and blood — my body and 
soul — a slave to your vile trade — do 
you deny me bread for a mother's 
lips]" 

Trembling with anger and, per- 



haps, fear, Mr. Plaskwith extricated 
himself from the gripe of Philip, and, 
hurrying from the shop, said, as he 
banged the door : — 

" Beg my pardon for this to-night, 
or out you go to-morrow, neck and 
crop I Zounds ( a pretty pass the 
world's come to I I don't believe a 
word about your mother. Baugh 1" 

Left alone, Philip remained for 
some moments struggling with hit 
wrath and agony. He then seized 
his hat, which he had thrown off on 
entering— pressed it over his brows — 
turned to quit the shop — when his 
eye fell upon the till. Plaskwith had 
left it open, and the gleam of the coin 
struck bis gaze— that deadly smile of 
the arch tempter. Intellect, reason, 
conscience — all, in that instant, were 
confusion and chaos. He cast a 
hurried glance round the solitary and 
darkening room — plunged his hand 
into the drawer, clutched he knew 
not what — silver or gold, as it came 
uppermost — and burst into a loud 
and bitter laugh. That laugh itself 
startled him — it did not sound like 
his own. His face fell, and his knees 
knocked together—his hair bristled 
— he felt as if the very fiend had 
uttered that yell of joy over a &llen 
soul. 

" No — no— no 1" he muttered; " no, 
my mother — not even for thee I " And, 
daiihing the money to the ground, he 
fied, like a maniac, from the house. 

At a later hour that same evening, 
Mr. Hobert Beaufort returned from 
his country mansion to Berkclc}' 
Square. He found his wife very un- 
easy and nervous about the non- 
appearance of their only son. Arthur 
had sent home his groom and horses 
about seven o' clock, with a hurried 
scroll, written in pencil on a blank 
page torn from his pocket-book, and 
containing only these words : — 

" Don't wait dinner for me— I may 
not bo home for some hours. I have 
met with a melancholy adventure. 
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You will approve what I have done 
when we meet." 

This note a little perplexed Mr. 
Beaufort ; but, as he was very hungry, 
he turned a deaf ear both to his wife's 
conjectures and his own surmises, till 
he had refreshed himself; and then 
he sent for the groom, and learned 
that, after the accident to the blind 
man, Mr. Arthur had been left at a 

hosier's in H . This seemed to 

him extremely mysterious; and, as 
hour after hour passed away, and still 
Arthur came not, he began to imbibe 
his wife's fears, which were now wound 
up almost to hysterics ; and just at 
midnight he ordered his carriage, and 
taking with him the groom as a guide, 
set off to the suburban region. Mrs. 
Beaufort had wished to accompany 
him ; but the husband observing that 
young men would be young men, and 
that there might possibly be a lady in 
the case, Mrs. Beaufort, after a pause 
of thought, passively agreed that, all 
things considered, she had better 
remain at home. No lady of proper 
decorum likes to run the risk of 
finding herself in a false position. 
Mr. Beaufort accordingly set out 
alone. Easy was the carriage — swift 
were the steeds — and luxuriously the 
wealthy man was whirled along. Not 
a suspicion of the true cause of 
Arthur's detention crossed him; but 
he thought of the snares of London — 
of artful females in distress ; " a me- 
lancholy adventure" generally implies 
love for the adventure, and money for 
the melancholy; and Arthur was 
young — generous — with a heart and 
Sk pocket equally open to imposition. 
Such scrapes, however, do not terrify 
A &ther when he is a man of the 
world, so much as they do an anxious 
mother; and, with more curiosity 
than alarm, Mr. Beaufort, after a short 
4oze, found .hiuiself before the shop 
indicated. 

Notwithstanding the lateness of the 
hour, the door to the private entrance 



was ajar, — a circumstance which 
seemed very suspicious to Mr. Beau- 
fort. He pushed it open with caution 
and timidity — ^a candle placed upon 
a chair in the narrow passage threw 
a sickly light over the flight of 
stairs, till swallowed up by the deep 
shadow from the sharp angle made by 
the ascent. Bobert Beaufort stood a 
moment in some doubt whether to 
call, to knock, to recede, or to ad- 
vance, when a step was heard upon 
the stairs above — it came nearer and 
nearer — a figure emerged from the 
shadow of the last landing-place, and 
Mr. Beaufort, to his great joy, Tecog- 
nised his son. 

Arthur did not, however, seem to 
perceive his father; and was about 
to pass him, when Mr. Beaufort laid 
his hand on his arm. 

"What means all this, Arthur? 
What place are you in? How you 
have alarmed us!" 

Arthur cast a look upon his father 
of sadness and reproach. 

" Father," he said, in a tone that 
sounded stem — ^almost commanding 
— "I will show you where I have 
been : follow me — nay, I say, follow." 

He turned, without another word 
re-ascended the stairs ; and Mr. Beau- 
fort, surprised and awed into mecha- 
nical obedience, did as his son desired. 
At the landing-place of the second 
floor, another long-wicked, neglected, 
ghastly candle . emitted its cheerless 
ray. It gleamed through the open 
door of a small bedroom to the left, 
through which Beaufort perceived 
the forms of two women. One (it 
was the kindly maid servant) was 
seated on a chair, and weeping bit> 
terly; the other (it was a hireling 
nurse, in the first and last day of her 
attendance) was unpinning her dingy 
shawl before she lay down to take a 
nap. She turned her vacant, listless 
face upon the two men, put on a 
doleful smile, and decently closed the 
door. 
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"Where are we, I say, Arthur 1" 
repealed Mr. Heaufort. Arthur took 
hu fkther'it hand— drew him into a 
room to the right — and taking up the 
candle, placed it on a email tal>le 
beside a hed, and naidj " Here, fdr— in 
the preuence of Death I" 

Mr. jieaufort caat a hurried and 
fearful glance on tlie fstilli wan, Herene 
face lioneath hia eyes, and recog- 
nii^ed iu that glance the featuren of 
tlie neglected and the once-adored 
Catherine. 

" Yed~ she, whom your brother ho 
loved - the mother of hid clilldren — 
died in thid wiualid room« and fkr 
from her bonit, iu poverty, in Horrow ! 
— died of a broken heart ! Wait that 
woU, father ) llav« you iu thu nothing 
to repent f " 

tWooiuuco iitiicken and appa]le<l, 
the worldty U4U «auk down on a neat 
b«udu the bedj and vo veiled hU &tfe 
with hi* haud^ 

" Ay," continued Arthur, almort*. 
titWrly — "ay, w«, hU n«ar^« of kin 
— WC-, wh'> have inhvrttitf'i hU Uudi 
■jkikfl -^iji'X — wv h;ftvebcvu thu* hvcdt-ww 
of \.hA\ '^rvat l'ifsw:y vo'xr brv'ih'^r 
bcq.'JVJfctihL-.'d W w: — %h.^ tiiv.'^H d'.'d.r*jrt«; 
W biui — t.Vj WoZb.AU h'; Ivv«;<i — fcb'j 
chJIdrvu bJ.4 d'^'ibL CiU^ ri^ax';.'^flM '4Jid 
bBui'J^;iJ, *>!*. tib'; 'vvri'i. Ay, ww^j, 
fiBk*,ht:c : ihZi/X whjJ<; ytti >'.i;p, tibJ/ik '^f 
lihii ^H'^iifv, </t r*:i/u,rH>'.i'ju, I b«i.'/'; 
4Worri v/ bb«»u (.'luy V; !>i;trif.>a(I h'.T 
.ioori : j'/in y<iii, wh«/ bttv^; JJ t.hf: 
j>ow«;r. V; ftijiii iai« pnrtftlac — juin in 
ttbah v<;-4r : .vjd may fibiftv^n nut vinir. 
on rjrt ix^i) tkbo wooa 'if tthja bt:«i or' 
dcMiii: ' 

•* I did nw6 know—I— I " fiii. 

faercd ytr. Bcauforv 

'^ Bub we -thouid have known, * in- 
tcrruptod .Vj-Uiiir, moumfnlly, " AJi, 
my dear fafJior ! do not harvlon yonr 
heart by fUu *ixn\\9e». Thu dimd 
atiil .speakA to you, and 'mmmundft rjo 
TOur tiara bar cbildnso. My raak hen 
ift done : nir ! youm ia ti> mrrtoo. i 
loMi jM alma with Um dawL'* 



Ho Haying, tlic yonng man, whom 
the tragdy of the ficcno had worked 
into a pofwiou and a dignity abovo 
hirt uHual character, unwilling to tmat 
himHcIf farther to Iuh omotionH, turned 
abruptly from the room, fled rapidly 
down the Htaire, and left the houKO. 
Ah the carriage and livoricfl of his 
father mot bin eye, ho groaned ; for 
their ovidoncori of comfort and wealth 
Heemod a mockery to the dcceaned : 
he averted bin face and walked on. 
Nor did lie hoed nor oven perceive a 
form tliat at that inMtant runbed by him 
— pale, haggard, broathleMi — towards 
the bonne which ho bad quitted, and 
the door of which he left open, as he 
bad found it— open, as the phytivian 
had left it when hurrying, ten minntca 
■ befure the arrival of Mr. Beaofort, 
from the spot where his skill was im- 
potent Wrapped in gloomy thought, 
alone, and on foot — at that dreayry 
hour, and in that remote soburb-^ihc 
livir of (be Heaaforti sought kb *yhm- 
did hom«. Anxl'jtti, fvarfeL, h^puag, 
thv ou^.<.-a4S orpbia ftew ga to cm 
d^M^ih r<j<;eu of hU moth«r. 

Mt. }$>rj.tilvn who had ban tatptsr- 
fifs*:KlY b'.'-JL.'d Ar<;!iiir'4 par^'.lji;^ acfrao'u, 

'it hJ«4 ^i^ij^i^iioA; «ii«i not m flrHt ptn*- 
wlv; Cij,:, a*: "vw I«ffc aJooe. Sur- 
prinefj, .lOfl '.'hJ.jtpl b? tii» mtitiim 

dmr b::» buAii» ft"im bin ftux, uid 
4gnjii h<: Mv Ttiiuu '.'ountenaace -to 
znjir« :i*i(J Milttmn. Hh 'twA hin apue 
r*jund rJli: <i:nm>U room for .Wriiliir; 
hi: '.•ailwi hi» .lumi: — no .inaiww >'Asnti : 
i •iiipur^ttdrjdiiH ^-r^mor -leizwi 'ip«in 
him : iu» iiiniht liiouic; be tunic <iui:*: 
aiiir^ 'in hi» M»t^ :»od -slrmeil iii» jyfts 
mur.Ti/rJng, for 'lU: Jirat umc, pur)iap<*, 
■unc*> liiH ':iiildlioud, wonia 'it' r^uni* 
f4mi:»j :utd prayi:r. ffo was rriuMwl 
fWim riiia iiittor «lf'.»i)!*trautL0Q :iy -.h 
dtMip '^lan. ft -^emt;*! Mj >:rimu frrim 
riiu 'Kul. Old Ins -jvrn 'ituviivn liim . 
had the deail found ih vn\t» * liu 
.started up in aa agnay of «lreaii, and 
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saw opposite to him the livid counte- 
nance of Philip Morton ; the Son of 
the Corpse had replaced the Son of 
the Living Man ! • The dim and soli- 
tary light fell upon that countenance. 
There, all the bloom and freshness 
natural to youth seemed blasted ! 
There, on those wasted features, 
played all the terrible power and 
glare of precocious passions, — rage, 
woe, scorn, despair. Terrible is it to 
see upon the face of a boy the storm 
and whirlwind that should visit only 
the strong heart of a man ! 

" She is dead ! — dead ! and in your 
presence 1" shouted Philip, with his 
wild eyes fixed upon the cowering 
uncle ; " dead with care, perhaps with 
famine. And you have come to look 
upon your work ! " 

"Indeed," said Beaufort, deprecat- 
^S^7f " I have but just arrived : I 
did not know she had been ill, or in 
want, upon my honour. This is all 
a— a — mistake : 1 — I — came in search 

of— of— another " 

" You did noty then, come to relieve 
her 1" said Philip, very calmly. " You 
had not learned her suffering and 
distress, and flown hither in the hope 
that there was yet time to save her ? 
— You did not do this ? Ha I ha 1 — 
why did I think it ?" 

"Did any one call, gentlemen?" 
said a whining voice at the door ; and 
the nurse put in her head. 

"Yes — ^yes— you may come in," 
said Beaufort, shaking with nameless 
and cowardly apprehension; but 
Philip had flown to the door, and, 
gazing on the nurse, said, 

" She is a stranger ! — see, Sistranger/ 
The son now has assumed his post. 
Begone, woman ! " And he pushed 
her away, and drew the bolt across 
the door. 

And then there looked upon him, 
as there bad looked upon his reluctant 
companion, calm and holy, the face of 
the peaceful corpse. He burst into 
tears, and fell on his knees so close to 



Beaufort that he touched him; he 
took up the heavy hand, and covered 
it with burning kisses. 

" Mother 1 mother! do not leave 
me ! wake, smile onoe more on your 
son! I would have brought you 
money, but I could not have ai^ed 
for your blessing, then; mother, I ask 
it now!" 

" If I had but known — ^if you had 
but written to me, my dear young 
gentleman — but my offers had been 
refused, and " 

" Offers of a hireling's pittance to 
her ; to her for whom my father would 
have coined his heart's blood into 
gold! My father's wife ! — his wife ! — 
offers " 

He rose suddenly, folded his arms, 
and, facing Beaufort, with a fierce 
determined brow, said, — 

" Mark me, you hold the wealth that 
I was trained from my cradle to con- 
sider my heritage. I have worked with 
these hands for bread, and never com- 
plained, except to my own heart and 
soul. I never hated, and never cursed 
you — ^robber as you were — ^yes, robber I 
For, even were there no marriage 
save in the sight of Ck)d, neither my 
father, nor Nature, nor Heaven, meant 
that you should seize all, and that 
there should be nothing due to the 
claims of affection and 'blood. He 
was not the less my father, even if 
the Church spoke not on my side. 
Despoiler of the orphan, and derider 
of human love, you are not the less 
a robber, though the law fences you 
round, and men call you honest ! But 
I did not hate you for this. Now, in 
the presence of my dead mother — 
dead, far from both her sons — now I 
abhor and curse you. You may think 
yourself safe when you quit this room 
— ^safe, and from my hatred ; you may 
be so : but do not deceive yourself, 
the curse of the widow and the orphan 
shall pursue — it shall cling to you 
and yours — ^it shall gnaw your heart 
in the midst of splendour — ^it shall 
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deaTe to the heritage of your son I 
There shall be a death-bed yot^ beride 
which von shall see the spectre of her, 
now so calm, rising for retribution 
horn the grsTef These words — no, 
jon nerer shall forget them — ^years 
hence thej shall ring in your ears, 
and freeze the marrow of your bones 1 
And now begone, my other's brother 
— begone from my motber^s corpse to 
yonr lazarioas home T 



He opened the door, and pointed 
to the stairs. Beaufort, without a 
word, turned from the room and 
departed. He heard the door closed 
and locked as he descended the 
stairs; but he* did not hear the 
deep groans and vehement sobs in 
which the desolate orphan gave vent 
to the anguish which succeeded to 
the less sacred paroxysm of revenge 
and wrath. 



BOOK II. 



Shimmer, ittmmcc flanb icl^ fhlt." 
* ScniLLER : Der Pilgrim. 



BOOK n. 



CHAPTEK I. 

«* Incubo, Look to the cavalier. What ails he ? 
****** 
HosteiS, And in such good clothes, too ! " 

BaAunoNT AND Flbtcbbb ; Lifv^t Pilgrimage* 

** Theod. I have a hrother— there my last hope I 

Thus as you find me, without fear or wisdom, 
I novir am only child of Hope and Danger.**— /Mtf. 



The time employed by Mr. Beaufort 
in reaching his home was haunted by 
gloomy and confused terrors. He 
felt inexplicably as if the denuncia- 
tions of Philip were to visit less him- 
self than his son. He trembled at 
the thought of Arthur meeting this 
strange, wild, exasperated scatterling 
— perhaps on the morrow — in the 
very height of his passions. And yet, 
after the scene between Arthur and 
himself, he saw cause to fear that he 
might not be able to exercise a suffi- 
cient authority over his son, however 
naturally facile and obedient, to pre- 
vent his return to the house of death. 
In this dilemma he resolved, as is 
usual with cleverer men, even when 
yoked to yet feebler helpmates, to 
hear if his wife had anything com- 
forting or sensible to say upon the 
subject. Accordingly, on reaching 
Berkeley Square, he went straight to 
Mrs. Beaufort ; and having relieved 
her mind as to Arthur's safety, related 
the scene in which he had been so 



unwilling an actor. With that more 
lively susceptibility which belongs to 
most women, however comparatively 
unfeeling, Mrs. Beaufort made greater 
allowance than her husband for the 
excitement Philip had betrayed. Still 
Beaufort's description of the dark 
menaces, the fierce countenance, the 
brigand-like form, of the bereaved 
son, gave her very considerable ap-^ 
prehensions for Arthur, should the 
young men meet ; and she willingly 
coincided with her husband in the 
propriety of using all means of parental 
persuasion or command to guard 
against such an encounter. But, in 
the mean while, Arthur returned not, 
and new fears seized the anxious 
parents. He had gone forth alone, in 
a remote suburb of the metropolis, at 
a late hour, himself under strong ex- 
citement. He might have returned 
to the house, or have lost his way 
amidst some dark haunts of violence 
and crime ; they knew not where to 
send, or what to suggest. Day already 
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began to dawn, and still he came not. 
At length, towards fire o'clock, a loud 
rap was heard at the door, and Mr. 
Beaufort, hearing some bustle in the 
hall, descended. He saw his son 
borne into the hall from a hackney- 
coach by two strangers, pale, bleed- 
ing, and apparently insensible. His 
first thought was that he had been 
murdered by Philip. He uttered a 
feeble cry, and sank down beside his 
son. 

" Don't be damted, sir," said one of 
the strangcm, who seemed an artisan ; 
**I don't think he be much hurt. 
You sees he was crossing the street, 
and the coach ran against him ; but 
it did not go over liis head; it be 
only the stones that makes him bleed 
no : and that 's a mercy." 

'' A providence, sir," said the other 
man ; *' but Providence watches over 
us all, night and day, sleep or wake. 
Hem 1 Wo were passing at the time 
from the meeting — the Odd Fellows, 
sir — and so we took him, and got him 
a coach ; for we found his card in his 
pocket. He could not speak Just 
then ; but the rattling of the coach 
did him a deal of good, ifor he groaned 
— my eyes I how he groaned !~did 
not he. Burrows?" 

" It did one's heart good to hear 
him." 

'' Hun for Astley Cooper — ^you — go 
to Brodie. Qood Heavens! he is 
dying. Be quick— quick I " cried Mr. 
Beaufort to his servants, while Mrs. 
Beaufort, who had now gained the 
spot, with greater presence of mind 
had Arthur conveyed into a room. 

''It is a judgment upon mo," 
groaned Beaufort, rooted to the stone 
of his hall, and loft alone with the 
strangers. 

" No, sir, it is not 2k judyinent, it is 
a providence,'* said the more sanctimo- 
nious and better drosHcd of the two 
men : " for, put the question, if it had 
been a Judgment, the wheel would 
have gone over him; but it didn't; 



and, whether he dies or not, I shall 
always say that if that's not a provi- 
dence, I don't know what is. We have 
come a long way, sir ; and Burrows is 
a poor man, though I 'm well to do." 

This hint for money restored Beau- 
fort to his recollection; he put his 
purse into the nearest hand out- 
stretched to clutch it, and muttered 
forth something like thanks. 

'' Sir, may the Lord bless you ! and 
I hope the young gentleman will do 
well. I am sure you have cause to bo 
thankful that ho was within an inch 
of the wheel; was not he, Burrows 1 
Well, it's enough to convert a heathen. 
But the ways of Providence are mys- 
terious, and that 's the truth of it. 
Qood night, sir." 

Certainly it did seem as if the 
curse of Philip was already at its 
work. An accident almost similar to 
that which, in the adventure of the 
blind man, had led Arthur to the 
clue of Catherine, within twenty-four 
hours stretched Arthur himself upon 
his bed. Ttie sorrow Mr. Beaufort 
had not relieved, was now at his own 
hearth. But tliere, were parents and 
nurses, and great physicians and 
skilful surgeons, and all the army that 
combine against Death, — and Oterc, 
were ease, and luxury, and kind eyes, 
and pitying looks, and all that can take 
the sting from pain. And thus, the 
very night on which Catherine had 
died, broken down, and worn-out, 
upon a strange breast, with a feeless 
doctor, and by the ray of a single 
candle, the heir to the fortunes once 
destined to her son wrestled also with 
the grim Tyrant, who seemed, how- 
ever, scared from his prey by the arts 
and luxuries which the world of rich 
men raises up in defiance of the 
grave. 

Arthur was. Indeed, very seriously 
injured ; one of his ribs was broken, 
and he had received two severe con- 
tusions on the head. To insensibility 
succeeded fever, followed by delirium. 
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He was Id imminent danger for several 
days. If anything could console his 
parents for sach an affliction, it was 
the thought that, at least, he was saved 
from the chance of meeting Philip. 
Mr. Beaufort, in the instinct of that 
capricious and fluctuating conscience 
which belongs to weak minds, which 
remains still, and drooping, and lifeless, 
as a flag on a mast-head during the calm 
of prosperity, but flutters, and flaps, 
and tosses when the wind blows and 
the wave heaves, thought very acutely 
and remorsefully of the condition of 
the Mortons, during the danger of his 
own son. So far, indeed, from his 
anxiety for Arthur monopolising all 
his care, it only sharpened his charity 
towards the orphans ; for many a man 
becomes devout and good when he 
&ncies he has an immediate interest 
in appeasing Providence. The morn- 
ing after Arthur's accident, he sent 
for Mr. Black well. He commissioned 
him to see that Catherine's funeral 
rites were performed with all due 
care and attention ; he bade him ob- 
tain an interview with Philip, and 
assure the youth of Mr. Beaufort's 
good and friendly disposition towards 
him, and to ofler to forward his views 
in any course of education he might 
prefer, or any profession he might 
adopt; and he earnestly counselled 
the lawyer to employ all his tact and 
delicacy in conferring with one of so 
proud and fiery a temper. Mr. Black- 
well, however, had no tact or delicacy 
to employ : he went to the house of 
mourning, forced his way to Philip, 
and the very exordium of his harangue, 
which was devoted to praises of the 
extraordinary generosity and bene- 
volence of his employer, mingled with 
condescending admonitions towards 
gratitude from Philip, so exasperated 
the boy, that Mr. Blackwell was ex- 
tremely glad to get out of the house 
with a whole skin. He, however, did 
not neglect the more formal part of 
his mission; but communicated im- 



mediately with a fashionable under- 
taker, and gave orders for a very 
genteel funeral. He thought after 
the funeral that Philip would be in a 
less excited state of mind, and more 
likely to hear reason ; he, therefore, 
deferred a second interview with the 
orphan till after that event ; and, iu 
the mean while, despatched a letter to 
Mr. Beaufort, stating that he had 
attended to his instructions ; that the 
orders for the funeral were given; 
but that at present Mr. Philip Mor- 
ton's mind was a little disordered, 
and that he could not calmly discuss 
the plans for the future suggested by 
Mr. Beaufort. He did not doubt, 
however, that in another interview all 
would be arranged according to the 
wishes his client had so nobly con- 
veyed to him. Mr. Beaufort's con- 
science on this point was therefore set 
at rest. 

It was a dull, close, oppressive 
morning, upon which the remains of 
Catherine Morton were consigned to 
the grave. With the preparations for 
the funeral Philip did not interfere ; 
he did not inquire by whose orders 
all that solemnity of mutes, and 
coaches, and black plumes, and crape- 
bands, was appointed. If his vague 
and undeveloped conjecture ascribed 
this last and vain attention to Robert 
Beaufort, it neither lessened the sullen 
resentment he felt against his uncle, 
nor, on the other hand, did he con- 
ceive that he had a right to forbid 
respect to the dead, though he might 
reject service for the survivor. Since 
Mr. Blackwell's visit, he had remained 
in a sort of apathy or torpor which 
seemed to the people of the house 
to partake rather of indifference than 
woe. 

The funeral was over ; and Philip 
had returned to the apartments occu- 
pied by the deceased; and now, for 
the first time, he set himself to 
examine what papers, &c., she had left 
behind. In an old escritoire, he 
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firand, first, various packets of letters 
in his father's handwriting, the cha- 
racters in many of them faded hy 
time. He opened a few; they were 
the earliest lore-letters. He did not 
dare to read abore a few lines; so 
mnch did their living tenderness and 
breathing, frank, hearty passion, con- 
trast with the &te of the adored one. 
In those letters, the very heart of the 
writer seemed to beat I Now both 
hearts alike were stilled ! And Ghost 
called vainly unto Ghost 1 

He came, at length, to a letter in 
his mother's hand, addressed to him- 
self, and dated two days before her 
death. He went to the window and 
gasped in the mists of the sultry air 
for breath. Below, were heard the 
noises of London ; the shrill cries of 
itinerant venders, the rolling carts, 
the whoop of boys returned for a while 
from school ; amidst all thcHo rose one 
loud, merry peal of laughter, which 
drew his attention mechanically to 
the spot whence it came ; it was at 
the threshold of a public-house, before 
▼hich stood the hearse that had con- 
veyed his mother's coffin, and the gay 
undertakers, halting there to refresh 
themselves. He closed the window 
with a groan, retired to the farthest 
comer of the room, and read as 
follows : — 

* Mt dbabbst Philip, — When you 
read this, I shall be no more. You 
and poor Sidney will have neither 
&thor nor mother, nor fortune, nor 
name. Heaven is more just than 
man, and in Heaven is my hope for 
you. You, Philip, are already past 
childhood ; your nature Is one formed, 
I think, to wrestle successfully with 
the world. Guard against your own 
passions, and you may bid defiance to 
the obstacles that will beset your path 
in life. And lately, in our reverses, 
Philip, you have so subdued those 
passions, so schooled the pride and 
impetuosity of your childhood, that I 



have contemplated your prospects 
with less fear than I used to do, even 
when they seemed so brilliant. For- 
gave me, my dear child, if I have con- 
cealed from you my state of health, 
and if my death be a sudden and 
unlooked-for shock. Do not grieve 
for me too long. For myself, my 
release is indeed escape from the 
prison-house and the chain — from 
bodily pain and mental torture, which 
may, I fondly hope, prove some ex- 
piation for the errors of a happier 
time. For I did err, when, even from 
the least selfish motives, I suffered 
my union with your &ther to remain 
concealed, and thus ruined the hopes 
of those who had rights upon me 
equal even to his. But, Philip! 
beware of the first fislse steps into 
deceit; beware, too, of the passions, 
which do not betray their fruit till 
years and years after the leaves that 
look so green and the blossoms that 
seem so fair, 

** I repeat my solemn injunction — 
Do not grieve for me; but strengthen 
your mind and heart to receive the 
charge that I now confide to you — 
my Sidney, my child, your brother ! 
He is so soft, so gentle ; he has been 
so dependent for very life upon me, 
and we are parted now for the first 
and last time. He is with strangers ; 
and — and — Philip, Philip 1 watch 
over him for the love you bear, not 
only to him, but to me ! Be to him a 
fother as well as a brother. Put your 
stout heart against the world, so that 
you may screen him, the weak child, 
from its malice. He has not your 
talents nor strength of character ; 
without you he is nothing. Live, toil, 
rise for his sake not less than your 
own. If you knew how this heart 
l)eats as I write to you, if you could 
conceive what comfort I take for him 
from my confidence in you, you would 
feel a new spirit — my spirit — my 
mother-spirit of love, and forethought, 
and vigilance, enter into yon while 
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you read. See him when I am gone 
— comfort and soothe him. Happily 
he is too young yet to know all his 
loss; and do not let him think un- 
kindly of me in the days to come, for 
he is a child now, and they may 
poison his mind against me more 
easily than they can yours. Think, if 
he is imhappy hereafter, he may forget 
how I loved him, he may curse those 
who gave him birth. Forgive me all 
this, Philip, my son, and heed it 
well. 

"And now, where you find this 
letter, you will see a key ; it opens a 
well in the bureau in which I have 
hoarded my little savings. You will 
see that I have not died in poverty. 



Take what there is, young as you are 
you may want it more now than 
hereafter. But hold it in trust for 
your brother as well as yourself. If 
he is harshly treated (and you will go 
and see him, and you will remember 
that h£ would writhe under what you 
might scarcely feel), or if they over- 
task him (he is so young to work yet), 
it may find him a home near you. 
God watch over and guard you both ! 
You are orphans now. But He has 
told even the orphans to call him 
' Father r" 

When he had read this letter, 
Philip Morton fell upon his kneeSy 
and prayed. 
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CHAPTER II. 

*< Illf oiirM I Dott comprehend what that word metni ? 
Shot from a father's angry breath."— Ja mm Bhirlsy : The BrotUeri, 

** Thia term is faUl, and affHghta me."— /Mcf. 

** Those fond philosophers that mi^^ilfy 
Our human nature ^^ ^^ ^^ 
Conrersed but little with the world— they know not 
The fierce veaatiott c/ community I "—Ibid, 



Awm. he had recovered hU telf-pot- 
teitlon, Philip opened the well of the 
bnreau, and was a«toniihed and 
affected to find that Catherine had 
tared more than 100^. AUsi how 
xnnch must she hare pinched herself 
to hare boarded this little treasure ! 
After burning his father's love-letters, 
and some other papers, which he 
deemed useless, he made up a little 
bundle of those trifling eflfects belong- 
ing to the deceased, which he valued 
as memorials and relics of her, quitted 
the apartment, and descended to the 
parlour behind the shop. On the way 
he met with the kind servant, and 
recalling the grief that she had mani- 
fested for his mother since he had 
been in the house, he placed two sove- 
reigns in her hand. "And now," 
said he, as the servant wept while he 
spoke, — '* now I can bear to ask you 
what I have not before done. How 
did my poor mother diel Did she suf- 
fer much ^— or— or " 

" She went off like a lamb, sir," said 
the girl, drying her eyes. " You see 
the gentleman hod been with her all 
the day, and she was much more easy 
and comfortable in her mind after he 
came." 

" The gentleman I Not the gentle- 
man I found herol" 

" Oh, dear no I Not the pale mid- 
dle-aged gentleman nurse and I saw 
go down, as the clock struck two. But 



the young, soft-spoken gentleman who 
came in the morning, and said as how 
he was a reUtion. He stayed with 
her till she slept ; and, when she woke, 
she smiled in his fkce — I shall never 
forget that smile — for I was standing 
on the other side, as it might be here, 
and the doctor was by the window, 
pouring out the doctor's stuff in the 
glass ; and so she looked on the young 
gentleman, and then looked round at 
us all, and shook her head very gently, 
but did not speak. And the gentle- 
man asked her how she felt, and she 
took both his hi>nds and kissed them ; 
and then he put his arms round and 
raised her up, to take the physic like, 
and she said then, ' You will never 
forget tliem f ' and he said, ' Never.*— 
I don't know what that meant, sir 1 " 

" Well, well— go on." 

''And her head fell back on his 
buzzom, and she looked so happy; 
and, when the doctor came to the 
bedside, she was quite gone." 

''And the stranger had my post! 
No matter ; God bless him — Qod 
bless him. Who was hel what was 
his name 1 " 

" I don't know, sir ; be did not say. 
He stayed after the doctor went, and 
cried very bitterly ; he took on more 
than you did, sir." 

" Ay." 

"And the other gentleman came 
just OS he was argoing, and they did 
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not seem to like each other; for I 
heard him through the wall, as nurse 
and I were in the next room, speak as 
if he was scolding ; but he did not stay 
long." 

" And has never been seen since 1 " 

" No, sir ! Perhaps missus can tell 
you more about him. But won't you 
take something, sir] Do — ^you look 
so pale." 

Philip, without speaking, pushed 
her gently aside, and went slowly 
down the stairs. He entered the par- 
lour, where two or three children were 
seated, playing at dominoes; he de- 
spatched one for their mother, the 
mistress of the shop, who came in, 
and dropped him a courtesy, with a 
very grave, sad face, as was proper. 

" I am going to leave your house, 
ma'am ; and I wish to settle any little 
arrears of rent, &c." 

"0 sir! don't mention it," said 
the landlady; and, as she spoke, she 
took a piece of paper from her bosom, 
very neatly folded, and laid it on the 
table. ''And here, sir," she added, 
taking from the same depository a 
card, — " here is the card left by the 
gentleman who saw to the funeral. 
He called half an hour ago, and bade 
me say, with his compliments, that 
he would wait on you to-morrow at 
eleven o'clock. So I hope you won't 
go yet : for I think he means to settle 
everything for you; he said as much, 
sir." 

Philip glanced over the card, and 
read, " Mr. George Blackwell, Lin- 
coln's Inn." His brow grew dark — he 
let the card fall on the ground, put 
his foot on it with a quiet scorn, and 
muttered to himself, " The lawyer 
shall not bribe me out of my curse ! " 
He turned to the total 6f the bill — 
not heavy, for poor Catherine had 
regularly defrayed the expense of her 
scanty maintenance and humble lodg- 
ing — paid the money, and, as the 
landlady wrote the receipt, he asked, 
"Who was the gentleman — the 
No. 162. 



younger gentleman — ^who called in 
the morning of the day my mother 
diedV 

** Oh, sir ! I am so sorry I did not get 
his name. Mr. Perkins said that he 
was some relation. Very odd he has 
never been since. But he 11 be sure 
to call again, sir ; you had much better 
stay here." 

** No : it does not signify. All that 
he could do is done. But stay, give 
him this note, if he should call." 

Philip, taking the pen from the 
landlady's hand, hastily wrote (while 
Mrs. Lacy went to bring him sealing- 
wax and a light) these words : — 

" I cannot guess who you are : they 
say that you call yourself a relation ; 
that must be some mistake. I knew 
not that my poor mother had relations 
so kind. But, whoever you be, yoa 
soothed her last hours — she died in 
your arms; and if ever — ^years, long 
years hence — we should chance to 
meet, and I can do anything to aid 
another, my blood, and my life, and 
my heart, and my soul, all are slaves 
to your will. If you be really of her 
kindred, I commend to you my bro- 
ther ; he is at , with Mr. Morton. 

If you can serve him, my mother's 
soul will watch over you as a guardian 
angel. As for me, I ask no help from 
any one : I go into the world and will 
carve out my own way. So much do 
I shrink from the thought of charity 
from others, that I do not believe I 
could bless you as I do now if your 
kindness to me did not close with the 
stone upon my mother's grave. 

" Philip." 

He sealed this letter, and gave it to 
the woman. 

" Oh, by the by," said she, " I had 
forgot; the Doctor said that if yoa 
would send for him, he would be most 
happy to call on you, and give you 
any advice." 

« Veiy well" 
o 6 
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' And what shall I say to Mr. Black- 
well r' 

" That he may tell hU employer to 
remember oar last intenriew." 

With that, Philip took up his bundle 
and strode from the house. He went 
first to the churchyard, where his 
mother's remains had been that day 
interred. It was near at hand, a 
quiet, almost a rural, spot The gate 
stood i^ar, for there was a public path 
through the churchyard, and Philip 
entered with a noiseless tread. It was 
then near eyening; the sun had broken 
out from the mists of the earlier day, 
and the westering rays shone bright 
and holy upon the solemn place. 

" Mother 1 mother 1" sobbed the 
orphan, as he fell prostrate before that 
freish green mound: "here — here I 
have come to repeat my oath, to swear 
again that I will be fiathful to the 
eharge you hare intrusted to your 
wretched son ! And at this hour I 
dare ask if there be on this earth one 
more miserable and forlorn 1" 

As words to this effect struggled 
from his lips, a loud, shrill voice— the 
cracked, painful roioe of weak age 
wrestling with strong passion, rose 
close at hand. 

"Away, reprobate 1 thou art ac- 
corsed!'' 

Philip started, and shuddered as if 
the words were addressed to himself 
and from the grave. But, as he rose 
on his knee, and tossing the wild hair 
from his eyes, looked confusedly round, 
he saw, at a short distance, and in the 
shadow of the wall, two forms; the 
one, an old man with grey hair, who 
was seated on a crumbling wooden 
tomb; facing the sotting sun; the 
other, a man apparently yet in the 
vigour of life, who appeared bent as 
in humble supplication. The old 
man's hands were out-stretched over 
the head of the younger, as if suiting 
terrible action to the terrible words, 
and, after a moment's pause a^ mo- 
ment^ but it seemed fiur longer to 



Philip— there was heard a deep, wild, 
ghastly howl from a dog that cowered 
at the old man's feet; a howl, per- 
haps, of flear at the passion of his 
master, which the animal might asso- 
ciate with danger. 

" Father 1 father 1" said the sup- 
pliant, reproachfully, "your very dog 
rebukes your curse." 

" Be dumb ! My dog ! What hast 
thou left me on earth but him ? Thou 
hast made me loathe the sight of 
friends^ for thou hast made me loathe 
mine own name. Thou hast covered 
it with disgrace, — thou hast turned 
mine old age into a by-word, — ^thy 
crimes leave me solitary in the midst 
of my shame ! '* 

"It is many years since we met, 
father; we may never meet again — 
shall we part thus?" 

" Thus, ahal " said the old man, in 
a tone of withering sarcasm : " I com- 
prehendy—you are come for money!" 

At this taunt the son started as if 
stung by a serpent ; raised his head 
to its fuU height, folded his arms, and 
repliedi — 

" Sir, you wrong me : for more than 
twenty years I have maintained my- 
self — no matter how, but without 
taxing you — and now, I felt remorse 
for having suffered you to discard mo, 
— now, when you are old and helpless, 
and, I heard, blind; and you might 
want aid, even from your poor, good- 
for-nothing son. But I have done. 
Forget — not my sins, but this inter- 
view. Repeal your curse, father, I have 
enough on my head without yours; 
and BO— let the son at least bless tho 
&ther who curses him. Farewelll" 

Tho speaker turned as he thus said, 
with a voice that trembled at the 
close, and brushed rapidly by Philip, 
whom he did not, however, appear to 
perceive ; but Philip, by the last red 
beam of the sun, saw again that 
marked storm-beaten fiico which it 
was difficult, once seen, to foiget^ and 
recognised the stranger, on whose 
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breast he had slept the night of his 
fetal visit to R , 

The old man's imperfect Tiaion did 
not detect the departure of his son, 
but his feice changed and softened as 
the latter strode silently through the 
rank grass. 

'' William I" he said at last, gently; 
''William!'' and the tears rolled 
down his furrowed cheeks ; " my 
son!" but that son was gone — ^the 
old man listened for reply — none 
came. " He has left me— poor WU- 
liam ! — we shall never meet again;" 
and he sank once more on the old 
tombstone, dumb, rigid, motionleaa-^ 
an image of Time himsdf in his own 
domain of Graves. The dog crept 
closer to his master, and licked Ms 
hand. Philip stood for a moment in 
thoughtful silence : his exclamation 
of despair had been answered as by 
his better angel. There toaa a being 
more miserable than himself; and 
the Accursed would have envied the 
Bereaved ! 

The twilight had closed in; the 
earliest star — the star of Memory and 
Love, the Hesperus hymned by every 
poet since the world began — ^was fair 
in the arch of heaven, as Philip quitted 
the spot, with a spirit more reconciled 
to the future, more softened, chast- 
ened, attuned to gentle and pious 
thoughts, than perhaps ever yet had 
made his soul dominant over the deep 
and dark tide of his gloomy passions. 
He went thenca to a neighbouring 
sculptor, and paid beforehand for a 
plain tablet to be placed above the 
grave he had left. He had just quitted 
that shop, in the same street, not many 
doors removed from the house in which 
his mother had breathed her last. He 
was pausing by a crossing, irresolute 
whether to repair at once to the home 
assigned to Sidney, or to seek some 
shelter in town for that night, when 
three men who were on the opposite 
side of the way suddenly caught sight 
of him. 



"There he is — there he is; step, 
sir! — stop!" 

Philip heard these words, looked up 
and recognised the voice and the pef- 
Bon of Mr. Plaskwith ; the booksellsr 
was accompftnied by Mr. PMmmlns 
and a sturdy, ill-fetvocured stranger. 

A namelcsff feeling of fear, rage, amd 
disgust seized the unhappy boy, aad 
at the same moment a ragged vaga- 
bond whii^pered to him, " Stump ii, 
my cove; that 's a Bow Street runner. " 

Then there shot through Philip's 
mind the recollection <^ the monfly 
he had seized, thongh but to daah 
away: was he now — he, still to his 
own conviction, the heir of an anoiaiit 
and spotless name — to be huated as 
a thief; or, at the best, what right 
over his person and his liberty had he 
given to his taskmaster ? Ignorant of 
the law — the law only seemed to him, 
as it ever does to Uie ignorant and 
the fnendloss — a Foe. Quicker than 
lightning these thoughts, which it 
takes so many words to describe, 
flashed through the storm and dark- 
ness of his breast; and at the very 
instant that Mr. Plimmins had laid 
hands on his shoulder his resolution 
was formed. The instinct of self beat 
loud at his heart. With a bound — a 
spring that sent Mr. Plimmins sprawl- 
ing in the kennel, he darted across 
the road, and fled down an opposite 
lane. 

" Stop him ! stop ! " cried the book- 
seller, and the officer rushed after him 
with almost equal speed. Lane after 
lane, alley after alley, fled Philip; 
dodging, winding, breathless, pant- 
ing; and lane after lane, alley after 
alley, thickened at his heels tho crowd 
that pursued. The idle and the curl* 
ous, and the officious, — ^ragged boys, 
ragged men,from stall and from cellar, 
from comer and from crossing, joined 
in that delicious chase, which runs 
down young Error till it sinks, too 
often, at the door of the gaol or 
the foot of the gallows. But Philip 

o2 
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■laekwd not hii ptoe ; he began to 
dtttaaee liii pnrstien. He was now 
la ft aliMt which they had not jet 
a ntor e d a quiet ttreet, with few, if 
•1^, ahopa. Before the threshold of a 
better kfiid of pablio-honie, or rather 
taTtnif to Judge hj ita appearance, 
lounfed two men; and while Philip 
flew on, the cry of " Stop himt" had 
ebaaged aa the about paiied to new 
foieea, into "Stop the tAv//"— that 
eiy yet howled in tlie distance. 
One of the loungers seised him: 
FhUip, desperate and ferocious, struck 
al hhn with all hii force; but the 
blow waa scarcely felt by that Hercu- 
lean frune. 

^'Pish!'* said the man scornfully; 
* I am no spy; if you run from Justice, 
I woold help you to a sign-post" 

Straek by the roice, Philip looked 



hard at the speaker. It was the voice 
of the AccurMd Son. 

"Sare me I you remember mcl" 
said the orphan, faintly. 

"Ahl I think I do; poor lad! 
Follow me— this way I ** 

The stranger turned within the 
tarem, passed the hall through a sort 
of corridor that led into a back-yard 
which opened upon a nest of courts or 

" You are safe for the present; I will 
take you where you can tell me all at 
your case Bee I '^ As be spoke tboy 
emerged into an open street, and the 
guide pointed to a row of hackney- 
coaches. "Be quick — get in. Coach- 
man, drire &st to ." Philip did 

not hear the rest of the direction. 

Our story returns to Sidn^. 
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CHAPTER III. 

** Nous V0U8 mettroni k oouvert, 
Repondit le pot de fer : 
8i quelque matiire duro 
Vous menace d'aventure, 
Bntre deux Je paaierai* 
Et du coup voui MUTerai 

* # « « 

Le pot de terre en aouffre I " ^C— La Fontainc. 



" Sidney, come here, sir ! What have 
you been at ^ you have torn your frill 
into tatters ! How did you do this 1 
Come, sir, no lies." 

" Indeed, ma'am, it was not my 
fault. I just put my head out of the 
window to see the coach go by, and a 
nail caught me here." 

" Why, you little plague ! you have 
scratched yourself— you are always in 
miHchief. What business had you to 
look after the coach ] " 

" I don't know," said Sidney, hang* 
ing his head ruefully. 

" La, mother ! " cried the youngest 
of the cousins, a square-built, ruddy, 
coarse-featured urchin, about Sidney's 
age, — ''La, mother, he never see a 
coach in the street when we are at 
play but he runs arter it." 

" After, not arter," said Mr. Roger 
Morton, taking the pipe from his 
mouth. 

" Why do you go after the coaches, 
Sidney]" said Mrs. Morton; "it is 
very naughty ; you will be run over 
some day." 

" Yes, ma'am," said Sidney, who 
during the whole colloquy, had been 
trembling from head to foot. 

"*Yes, ma'am,' and 'no ma'am:' 



* We, replied the Iron Pot, wiU shield 
you: should any hard substance menace 
you with danger, 1 11 intervene, and save 
you from the shook « « Xi The Earthen 
Pot was the sufferer ( 



you have no more manners than a 
cobbler's boy." 

" Don't tease the child, my dear \ 
he is crying," said Mr. Morton, morq 
authoritatively than usual. "Comci 
here, my man ! " and the worthy 
uncle took him in his lap and hel<| 
his glass of brandy-and-water to his' 
lips ; Sidney, too frightened to refuse, 
sipped hurriedly, keeping his large 
eyes fixed on his aunt, as children do 
when they fear a cuff. 

" You spoil the boy more than you 
do your own flesh and blood," said 
Mrs. Morton, greatly displeased. 

Here Tom, the youngest-bom before 
described, put his mouth to his 
mother's ear, and whispered loud 
enough to be heard by all, — "He 
runs arter the coach 'cause he thinks 
his ma may be in it. Who 's home-sick 
I should Uke to know 1 Ba 1 Baa 1 " 

The boy pointed his finger over his 
mother's shoulder, and the other 
children burst into a loud giggle. 

" Leave the room, all of you, — leave 
the rooml" said Mr. Morton, rising 
angrily and stamping his foot. 

The children, who were in great 
awe of their father, huddled and 
hustled each other to the door ; but 
Tom, who went last, bold in his 
mother's favour, popped his head 
through the door-way, and cried, 
" Good bye, little home-sick I " 

A sudden slap ia Uva &a^ lt^\&L VSa 
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a penny riband withoat luking the 
shopman how all hiji family were, and 
talking news about every other fiunily 
in the place. At the time Mr. Mor- 
ton left the parlour, Sidney and Matter 
Tom were therein, seated on two 
stools, and casting up division sums 
on their respective slates — a point of 
education to which Mr. Morton at- 
tended with great care. As soon as 
his father's back was turned, Master 
Tom's eyes wandered from the slate 
to the muffin, as it leered at him from 
the slop-basin. Never did Pythian 
sibyl, seated above thebubblingspring, 
utter more oracular eloquence to her 
priest, than did that muffin — at least 
the parts of it yet extant — utter to 
the fascinated senses of Master Tom. 
First he sighed ; then he moved round 
on his stool ; then he got up ; then he 
peered at the muffin from a respectful 
distance ; then he gradually ap- 
proached, and walked round, and 
round, and round it — his eyes getting 
bigger and bigger; then he peeped 
through the glass-door into the shop, 
and saw his father busily engaged 
with the old lady ; then he began to 
calculate and philosophise, — perhaps 
his father had done breakfast; per- 
haps he would not come back at all ; 
if he came back, ho would not miss 
one comer of the muffin ; and if he 
did miss it, why should Tom be sup- 
posed to have taken it ? As he thus 
communed with himself, he drew 
nearer into the fatal vortex, and at 
last, with a desperate plunge, he 
seized the triangular temptation : 

" And tn a man bad power to mlj 
* Behold." 
The jawi of Thvmas bad deroured 
St up." 

Sidney, disturbed from his studies 
hy the agitation of his companion, 
idiaeued this proceeding with great 
and conscientious alarm. *' Tom 1 " 
said he, ** what will your papa say 1" 

*' Look at that !" said Tom, putting 



his fist under Sidney's reluctant nose. 
'* If father misses it, you 11 say the cat 
took it. If you don't — my eye ! what 
a wapping I'll give you !" 

Here Mr. Morton's voice was beard, 
wishing the lady ** Good morning 1 " 
and Master Tom, thinking it better 
to leave the credit of the invention 
solely to Sidney, whispered— '' Say 
I'm gone up-stairs for my pocket- 
hanker," and hastily absconded. 

Mr. Morton, already in a very bad 
humour, partly at the effects of the 
cooling medicine, partly at the sus- 
pension of his breakfast, stalked into 
the parlour. His tea—the second cup 
already poured out — ^was cold. lie 
turned towards the muffin, and missed 
the lost piece at a glance. 

"Who has been at my muffin?" 
said he, in a voice that seemed to 
Sidney like the voice he had always 
supposed an ogre to possess. " Have 
you. Master Sidney?" 

" N — n— no, sir ; indeed, sir ! '' 

" Then Tom has. Where is he ?" 

"Gone up-stairs for his handker- 
chief, sir." 

" Did he take my muffin 1 Speak 
the truth!" 

'* No, sir ; it was the — it was the — 
the cat, sir ! " 

" you wicked, wicked boy !" cried 
Mrs. Morton, who had followed her 
husband into the shop ; *' the cat 
kittened last night, and is locked up 
in the coal-cellar 1 " 

" Come here. Master Sidney ! No ! 
—first go down, Margaret, and see if 
the cat is in the cellar : it might have 
have got out, Mrs. M.," said Mr. 
Morton, just even in his wrath. 

Mrs. Morton went, and there was a 
dead silence, except indeed in Sidney's 
heart, which beat louder than a clock 
ticks. Mr. Morton, meanwhile, went 
to a little cupboard ;— while still there, 
Mrs. Morton returned : the cat was 
in the cellar — the key turned on her 

in no mood, to cat muffiuR, poor 

thing !— she -would not even lap her 
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milk ! — like her mistress^ she had had 
a very bad time ! 

"Now come here, sir!" said Mr. 
Morton, withdrawing himself from 
the cupboard, with a small horsewhip 
in his hand, " I will teach you how 
to speak the trath in future! Confess 
that you have told a lie I " 

** Yes, sir, it was a lie I Pray — ^pray 
forgive me ; but Tom made me !" 

*'What! when poor Tom is up- 
stairs 1 worse and worse ! " said Mrs. 
Morton, lifting up her hands and eyes. 
"What a viper!" 

"For shame, boy, — ^for shame! Take 
thatr— and that — ^and that 

Writhing — shrinking, 
terrified than hurt, the 
cowered beneath the lash. 

" Mamma ! — ^mamma !'* he cried at 
last, "Oh why — ^why did you leave 
mer' 




more 
child 



At these words Mr. Morton stayed 
his hand, the whip fell to the ground. 

" Yet it is all for the boy's good," 
he muttered. " There, child, I hope 
this i9 the last time. There, you are 
not much hurt. Zounds, don't cry so ! " 

" He will alarm the whole street," 
said Mrs. Morton ; " I never see such 
a child ! Here, take this parcel to 
Mrs. Bimie's — ^you know the house — 
only next street, and dry your eyes 
before you get there. Don't go 
through the shop ; this way out." 

She pushed the child, still sobbing 
with a vehemence that she could not 
comprehend, through the private pas- 
sage into the street, and returned to 
her husband. 

" You are^ convinced now, Mr. M. 1" 

" Pshaw ! ' ma'am ; don't talk. But, 
to be sure, that 's how I cured Tom of 
fibbing. — The tea's as cold as a stone !" 
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t4tmt iMii tiht^purr, iwf num wert d^* 
ym\Un\ }ff % \tminfM efftuth lit ib« inn 
<^ * htmiffif nUmi im m\\m tWniuti 
frttm i}M» iffwn in whUth Mr, K/i^er 
M'/ft/m t«Kl'l^t Thmifch the btmlei 
iTM f(m»n, Mi<} inn waa ]«ri(e, f!r»r U 
wtm piMfM ti\mtf hy % hnt^tj fintfer-pfmi 
ihAH iftAttUtti Ut UirM ti^rcMi roadu: 
mifF M Ut ihti Umn ticfoTomoniloncd; 
Mi^h«^, Ut iht) ho»rt of t numU' 
fft^rifirlnic flU(.rh;t; and a third, Uf a 
|;o|ffiloiiN M^jrori* The w«;ftihor wan 
hno, And iho two trA vol lorn ordered 
hreAkfoKt U) f>e taken int/; an arhour 
in the garden, an well ah the \tM\un 
and UmnU neceMUiry for ahliitlon. 
Thft eldftr of the travellers appeared 
iohe iine(|iilvonally foreign; you would 
have i/twwnt}t\ him at once for a (ior- 
ffian. He wore, what wam then very 
tinronitnon in thlM eountry, a looite, 
hrown linen hlirtmr., hutf'<»ned to the 
ohin, with a leathern helt, into whieh 
weroi«turk adnrman meeri«ehaum and 
II tf»l)a<*cO'pou('h. He had very lon^ 
flnikon hair, faUe or rent, that utroained 
hair way down hln hack, largo light 
tnuntaehoH, and a niugh, Hunhurnt 
mtntdoxloti, which' made tho falmoM 
of tuo hair moro romarkahlo. 11 o 
woro Ml (mormotiM pair of groon upoo- 
tMloiiMid Qotnplalnml muoh» luhmkon 
Sagllihi of tho wfAknoM of hhi oyoi. 
All abonl him, vnux to tiio stnalloiit 
Blantla^ tadlMtod tho OoniMa ; not 




I ihtKvIl 

of VorlMti Morteliara 

lithtrii^lk DMitay alwiqrt IB tht 



VmnAiMtt, 



fm\y ih« large miMcalar frame, the 
\rTtitA Usti, and rant thoogh well- 
ftbaped faandjiy 1/ai the brooch — eri- 
d«ntly porcluMed of a Jew in some 
(P'eat &ir— «tiick oitentatioojily and 
MiperflaoiMly into hia itoefc; the 
quaint, droll-looking earpetrbajgr, which 
ho rcf aaed to tmat to the bo^^ta ; and 
the great, nuMaive, dingy ring which 
he wore on hia forefinger. The other 
waa a iilender, remarkatdy upright and 
Nlnewy youth, in a blue frock, over 
which waa thrown a large cloak, a 
travelling cap, with a Hba^lc that con- 
cealo<l all of the upper part of hiH face, 
except a dark quick eye, of uncommon 
Are, and a fihawl handiccrchicf, which 
WAM equally uHcful in concealing the 
lower part of the countenance. On 
doHconding from tho coach, tiic Ger- 
man, with Home difficulty, made tho 
(mtler underMtand that ho wanted a 
poNt-ehAiHO in a quarter of an hour ; 
and then, without entering the houHC, 
he and hiH friend Htrollod to tho 
arbour. While the maid-Hcrvant woh 
<!overing tho table with bread, butter, 
tea, oggH, and a huge round of beef, 
tho (German waH buHy in waHhing hiH 
handft, and talking in hiH national 
tonguo to the young man, who re- 
turned no anHwur. I)ut ah noon aH 
tho Horvant liad completed lier opera- 
tiunH, tho foreigner turned round, and 
obaonrlng hor oycH iixed on bin brooch 
with much fomalo admiration, ho made 
ono Htrido to hor. 

"DorToufol, my goot Madchcn— 
but yoM aro von var pretty — vat you 
oall It ;" and ho gave her, ah ho Hpoko, 
to hoarty a Huiaok that tho girl waa 
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more flnstered than flattered by the 
courtesy." 

" Keep yourself to yourself, sir !" 
said she, very tartly, — ^for chamber- 
maids never like to be kissed by a 
middle-aged gentleman when a 
younger one is by: whereupon the 
German replied by a pinch, — ^it is 
immaterial to state the exact spot to 
which that delicate caress was di- 
rected. But this last offence was so 
inexpiable, that the " madchen " 
bounced off witii a &ce of scarlet, 
and a ''Sir, you are no gentleman 
—that's what you am't!" The 
German thrust his head out of the 
arbour, and followed her with a loud 
laugh ; then, drawing himself in 
again, he said, in quite another 
accent, and in excellent English, 
" There, Master Philip, we have got 
rid of the girl for the rest of the 
morning, and that's exactly what I 
wanted to do — ^women's wits are con- 
foundedly sharp. Well, did I not tell 
you light, we have baffled all the 
bloodhounds ! " 

"And here, then, Gawtrey, we are 
to part," said Philip, mournfully. 

" I wish you would think better of 
it, my boy," returned Mr. Gawtrey, 
breaking an egg ; " how can you shift 
for yourself — ^no kith nor kin, not 
even that important machine for 
giving advice called a Mend — ^no, not 
a friend, when I am gone ] I foresee 
how it must end. [D — it, salt butter, 
by Jove!"] 

" If I were alone in the world, as I 
have told you again and again, per- 
haps I might pin my fate to yours. 
But my brother ! " 

" There it is, always wrong when 
we act from our feelings. My whole 
life, which some day or other I will 
tell you, proves that. Your brother 
— ^bah ! is he not very well off with 
his own uncle and aunt ? — aplenty to 
eat and drink, I dare say. Come, man, 
you must be as hungry as a hawk — a 
slice of the beef] Let well alone, and 



shift for yourselt What good can you 
do your brother? 

** I don 't know^ but I must see him ; 
I have sworn it." 

'Well, go and see him, and then 
strike across the country to me. I 
will wait a day for you, — ^there now V* 

" But teU me first," said PhiUp, veiy 
earnestly, and fixing his dark eyes on 
his companion, — ^"tell me — yes, I 
must speak fhunkly — ^tell me, you 
who would link my fortune with your 
own, — ^tell me, what and who are 
your 

Gawtrey looked up. 

"What do you suppose 1" said he, 
drily. 

" I fear to suppose anything, lest I 
wrong you : but the strange place to 
which you took me the evening on 
which you saved me from pursuit, the 
persons I met there " 

"Well-dressed, and very civil to 
youl" 

"True! but with a certain wild 

looseness in their talk that But 

/ have no right to judge others by 
mere appearance. Nor is it this that 
has made me anxious, and, if you 
will, suspicious." 

"What then r 

" Your dress — ^your disguise." 

"Disguised youradf! — ha! ha! — 
Behold the world's charity ! You fly 
from some danger, some pursuit, dis- 
guised — ^you, who hold yourself guilt- 
less — I do the same, and you hold me 
criminal — ^a robber, perhaps — a mur- 
derer it may be ! I will tell you what 
I am : I am a son of Fortune, an 
adventurer ; I live by my wits — so do 
poets and lawyers, and all the char- 
latans of the world ; I am a charlatan 
— a chameleon. 'Each man in his 
time plays many parts ; * I play any 
part in which Money, the Arch- 
Manager, promises me a livelihood. 
Are you satisfied 1" 

" Perhaps," answered the boy, sadly,, 
" when I know more of the world, I 
shall understand you better. Strange 
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— strange, that you, out of all men, 
ghoald have been kind to me in dis- 
tress!" 

"Not at all strange. Ask the beggar 
whom he gets the most pence from — 
the fine lady in her carriage— the beau 
smelling of £au de Cologne 1 Pish 1 
the people nearest to being beggars 
themselves keep the beggar alive. 
You were friendless, and the man who 
has all earth for a foe befriends you. 
It is the way of the world, sir, — ^the 
way of the world. Come, eat while 
you can, this time next year you may 
have no beef to your breAd." 

Thus masticating and moralising at 
the same time, Mr. Gawtrey at last 
finished a break&st that would have 
astonished the whole Corporation of 
London ; and then taking out a large 
old watch, with an enamelled back — 
doubtless, more German than its 
master — he said, as he lifted up his 
carpet-bag, "I must be oft—temput 
fu^, and I must arrive Just in time 
to nick the vessels. Shall get to 
Otitend, or Botterdam, safe and snug ; 
thence to Paris. How my pretty Fan 
will have grown! Ah, you don't 
know Fan — ^make you a nice little 



wife one of those days! Cheer up, 
man, we shall meet again. Be sure 
of it ; and hark ye, that strange pUco, 
as you call it, where I took you,— you 
can find it again T 

"Not I." . 

" Here, then, is the address. When 
ever you want me, go there, ask to sec 
Mr. Gregg— old fellow with one eye, 
you recoUect-Hihake him by the hand 
just so— you catch the trick — prac- 
tise it again. No,- the forefinger 
thus, that's right Say 'blater,' no 
more — ^'blater,*' — stay, I will write it 
down for you; and then ask for 
William Gawtrc^s direction. He will 
give it you at once, without questions 
— ^these signs understood ; and if you 
want money for your passage^ he will 
give you that also, with advice into 
Uie bargain. Always a warm wel- 
come with me. And so take care of 
yourself,and good bye. I see my chaise 
is at the door." 

As he spoke, Gawtrey shook the 
young man's hand with cordial vigour, 
and strode off to his chaise, muttering, 
— " Money well laid out — fee money ; 
I shall have him, and, Gad, I like 
him, — poor devil !" 
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CHAPTER V. 

" He is a canning coachman that can turn well in a narrow room." 

Old Play : ftam Lamb'i Specimens^ 

** Here are two pilgrims, 
And neither knows one footstep of the way." 

HxYwooD's Dueheii of Suffolk. Ibid, 



The chaise had scarce driyen from the 
inn-door, when a coach stopped to 
change horses on its last stage to the 
town to which Philip was bound. The 
name of the destination, in gilt letters 
on the coach-door, caught his eye, as 
he walked from the arbour towards 
the road, and in a few moments he 
was seated as the fourth passenger in 
the " Nelson Slow and Sure." From 
under the shade of his cap, he darted 
that quick, quiet glance, which a man 
who hunts, or is hunted, — ^in other 
words, who observes, or shuns, — soon 
acquires. At his left hand sat a 
young woman in a cloak lined with 
yellow; she had taken off her bonnet 
and pinned it to the roof of the coach, 
and looked fresh and pretty in a silk 
handkerchief; which she had tied 
round her head, probably to serve as 
a nightcap during the drowsy length 
of the journey. Opposite to her was 
a middle-aged man of pale complexion^ 
and a grave, pensive, studious expres- 
sion of fiELce ; and vis-d-vis to Philip 
sat an overdressed, showy, very good- 
looking man of about two or three- 
and-forty. This gentleman wore 
auburn whiskers, which met at the 
chin; a foraging cap, with a gold 
tassel; a velvet waistcoat, across which, 
in various folds, hung a golden chain, 
at the end of which dangled an eye- 
glass, that from time to time he 
screwed, as it were, into his right 
eye ; he wore, also, a blue silk stock, 
with a frill much crumpled; dirty 



kid gloves, and over his lap lay a 
cloak lined with red silk. As Philip 
glanced towards this personage, the 
latter fixed his glass also at him, with 
a scrutinising stare, which drew fire 
from Philip's dark eyes. The man 
dropped his glass, and said in a half 
provincial, half haxo-haw tone, like the 
stage-exquisite of a minor, theatre, 
" Pawdon me, and split, legs 1" there- 
with stretching himself between Phi- 
lip's limbs, in the approved fashion of 
inside passengers. A young man in 
a white great-coat now came to the 
door with a glass of warm sherry and 
water. 

"You must take this — ^you must 
now ; it will keep the cold out," (the 
day was broiling,) said he to the young 
woman. 

"Gracious me!" was the answer, 
'' but I never drink wine of a morning, 
James ; it will get into my head." 

"To oblige me!" said the young 
man, sentimentally; whereupon the 
young lady took the glass, and looking 
very kindly at her Ganymede, said, 
" Your health I " and sipped, and made 
a wry face— then she looked at the 
passengers, tittered, and said, " I can't 
bear wine !" and so, very slowly and 
daintily, sipped up tiie rest. A silent 
and expressive squeeze of the hand, on 
returning the glass, rewarded the 
young man, and proved the salutary 
effect of his prescription. 

" All right 1" cried the coachman : 
the ostler twitched the cloths from 
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the leaden, u)d amir went ihe 
■on 8I01T ind Sure," with im mnuh 
pretcnBion ub if it bad meant to d< 
the ten milea in an hour. The pali 
genllemaa took bom Ub valBtcoat- 
pockct B little box coDtoiiiiDB gum- 
uabiv, and baring inieri«d a couple 
of moneU between hi* lipn, b« next 
draw forth ■ Uttle thin rolame, irtiich 
framthe manner the lineawerc printed 
wu eridently doroled tu poetry. 

The rauui gentleman, who ainoe 
the episode of the Bherr; and water 
bod kept lii« glan fixed apoo tlie 
jonng lady, now lald, with a gealeel 
■mirk, — "That young geatlemjui 
Hems rtrj auttcntiTe, miu I ' 

" Ue Is n Ytry t^ood young man, 
and Ulket great care of me.* 

" Not your brother, 

"l*, tit'. — why notl' 

" So faumily HkeneH — oolc^Jook- 
ing fellow enough I But yonc oiyM 
and mouth — ah, miic 1 '' 

Hiw tDroad away bet head, and 
uttered with pert vivacity, — 

" [ never lilcei oowplimenli, air 
Bat the youni; man ix not my brother.' 

"A BWfothoiirt, — oh! Oh fie 
miaa 1 Haw i haw I" and the autiurt 
wblikered Adonia poked Thilip a 
the knee with one buod, and the pali 
gentleman to the Hba with the other. 
The Utter looked up, and reproach- 
fully ; the former drew In hia legi, and 
Dtierod an angry ^acntaHon. 

" Well, lir, tJiers la no harm In a 
■weetbwrt, it there 1' 

" Nona in tlio looit, ma'am ; 1 od- 
vaU* yon to double the doae. We 

ofVm boar of two Itringa to 

Daua't yon think Itwonld be ntdoer 
to have two fmtiu: to your Bljiogl" 
•I ll# thoBniltily iMj-n.'.'-oJ hia- 

L lelf. (h« ttsntisuui u>ok aS hia «^ 

nnd Uvmi U* Bonn Ihreivh » T«tr 

^•MllirHul mm&tbet4athtir:ihf 

|Mntl|l4)rliMka4 al.Um wiifa aif 



OS I rua aufter joo," was the gallant 
reply. 

Here the pale gcntlctnon, evidently 
annoyed by being cilkcl across, ibat 
hia book op, au<l Ir,i,l:ij<l. ronnd. Hia 
eje rested on I'iiiliiJ, who, whether 
from the heat of tli^i d^y or from the 
forgetfulncea of though^ hod pushed 
hia cap from hia brows; and the 
gentleman, after staring at him for a 
fbw momenta with great eamestneia, 
nigbed so heavily that it attracted 
the notice of all the poucngera. 

"Are you unwell, Birl' asked the 
young lady, cotapassiooatety- 

" A little pain in my Me, notliiiig 

"Chaungo planees wHb me, sir," 
cried the Lothario, oSicionilj. " Now 
do<" The pale gentleman, after s 
short heaitation, and a baahful ezcnas, 
accepted the propoaaL In a few 
mmients the young lady and tb* 
beau were In deep aud wbiapered oon- 
venation, their beads turned towardi 
the window. The pale gentleman 
continued to gfkze at PhiUp, til] the 
latter, perceiving the notice bo ex- 
cited, coloured, and replaced bis cap 
over bis lice. 

" Are yon going to IT—— 1' asked 
the gentleman, in a gently timid 

"YeaJ" 

" la it the first time yon bare ever 
been there 1" 

"^1" returned Philip, in avdca 
Ibal spoke surprise and diatasta at 
Ida neighbour's curiosity. 

" forgive me,' said the goitlaman, 
shrinking back ; "but yoaiemindme 
of— of— a family I one* kneir in Uw 
town. Do yoD know— th»- tbe Mo^ 



Om in PbiUp'i ^tnotka, with, W 

ha nppoied, thn eIGi;crtof JnttieeiB 
hi* tnfk. Ifor Ga-w'r^T. fer reowms of 

111- .,■-». r.ii:.r riged than »1- 

kr-il 1" I'-'i well hi m»- 

jtck.u-i. Hi r.j.i. ,. ■; («foie ahortly, 
"lam i]"!'--- II. iiiiaut;«t (0 thetMna,** 
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hare done to you/ said Philip, check- 
ing the rising heart that heaved at 
his mother's name. 

So, there they sat, on the cold stone 
under the stranger's porch, these two 
orphans : Philip's arm round his bro- 
ther's waist, Sidney leaning on his 
shoulder, and imparting to him — per- 
haps wiUi pardonable exaggeration — 
all the sufferings he had gone through ; 
and, when he came to that morning's 
chastisement, and showed the wale 
across the little hands which he had 
vainly held up in supplication, Philip's 
passion shook him from limb to limb. 
His impulse was to march straight 
into Mr. Morton's shop and gripe him 
by the throat; and th'* indignation 
he betrayed encouraged Sidney to 
colour yet more highly the tale of his 
wrongs and pain. 

When he had done, and clinging 
tightly to his brother's broad chest, 
said, — 

"But never mind, Philip ; now we 
will go home to mamma." 

Philip replied, — 

"Listen to me, my dear brother. 
We cannot go back to our mother. I 
will tell you why, later. We are alone 
in the world — ^we two I If you will 



come with me — God help you! — for 
you will have many hardships : we 
shall have to work and drudge, and 
you may be cold and hungry, and 
tired, very often, Sidney, — very, very 
often ! But you know that, long ago, 
when I was so passionate, I never was 
wilfully unkind to you; and I de- 
clare now, that I would bite out my 
tongue rather than it should say a 
harsh word to you. That is all I can 
promise. Think well. Will you never 
miss all the comforts you have 
nowr* 

" Comforts I " repeated Sidney, rue- 
fully, and looking at the wale over his 
hands. " Oh 1 let — ^let — let me go 
with you : I shall die if I stay here. 
I shall, indeed — indeed !" 

" Hush ! " said PhiUp ; for at that 
moment a step was heard, and the 
pale gentleman walked slowly down 
the passage, and started, and turned 
his head wistfully as he looked at the 
boys. 

When he was gone, Philip rose. 

* It is settled, then," said he, firmly. 
" Come with me at once. You shtdl 
return to their roof no more. Come, 
quick : we shall have many miles to 
go to-night." 
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CHAPTER VL 

" He oomes .. 

Yet careleas what he brings ; his one !*oncern 
Is to conduct it to the destined inn ; 
And having dropp'd the expected bag, pass on 
To him indifferent whether grief or Joy." 



Thb pale gentleman entered Mr. Mor- 
ton's shop; and looking round him, 
spied the worthy trader showing 
shawls to a young lady just married. 
He seated himself on a stool, and said 
to the bowing foreman — 

*' I will wait till Mr. Morton is dis- 
engaged." 

The young lady having closely 
examined seven shawls, and de- 
clared they were beautiful, said, ** she 
would think of it," and walked away. 
Mr. Morton now approached the 
stranger. 

" Mr. Morton," said the pale gentle- 
man; "you are very little altered. 
Tou do not recollect me ] " 

"Bless me, Mr. Spencer! is it 
really you? Well, what a time since 
we met ! I am very glad to see you. 

And what brings you to N ] 

Business 1 " 

" Tes, business. Let us go within." 

Mr. Morton led the way to the par- 
lour, where Master Tom, reperched 
on the stool, was rapidly digesting 
the plundered muffin. Mr. Morton 
dismissed him to play, and the pale 
gentleman took a chair. 

^Mr. Morton," said he, glancing 
over his dress, "you see I am in 
mourning. It is for your sister. I 
never got the better of that early 
attachment — never." 

" My sister ! Good Heavens ! " 
said Mr. Morton, turning very pale ; 
is she dead] — Poor Catherine! — 

No. 163. 
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and I not know of it ! When did she 
diel" 

" Not many days since ; and — 
and — " said Mr. Spencer, greatly 
affected, ''I fear in want. I had 
been abroad for some months: on 
my return last week, looking over 
the newspapers, (for I always order 
them to be filed,) I read the short 
account of her lawsuit against Mr. 
Beaufort, some time back. I resolved 
to find her out. I did so through 
the solicitor she employed : it was 
too late; I arrived at her lodgings 
two days aft^ her — her burial. I 
then determined to visit poor Cathe* 
rine's brother, and learn if anything 
could be done for the children she 
had left behind." 

"She left but two. PhUip, the 
elder, is very comfortably placed at 

B ; the younger has his home 

with me; and Mrs. Morton is a 
moth— that is to say, she takes great 
pains with him. Ehem! And my 
poor — poor sister ! " 

" Is he like his mother?" 

" Very much, when she was young 
— ^poor dear Catherine ! " 

« What age is he 1" 

" About ten, perhaps ; I don't 
know exactly; much younger than 
the other. And so she 's dead ! " 

" Mr. Morton, I am an old bache- 
lor " (here a sickly smile crossed Mr. 
Spencer's face) ; " a small portion of 
my fortune is settled, it is true, on 
H 7 
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my relAtionii ; hnt the rest is mine, 
tnd I live within my income. The 
elder of thcite l>oyA ia probably old 
enough to bepfin to take care of him- 
•elf. But, the younger — perhaps you 
have a family of your own, and can 
■pare him f " 

Mr. Morion hesitated, and twitched 
vp hiA trouflcrti. 

"Why," wiid ho, "this is Tcry 
kind in you. I don't know — we'll 
■eo. The l>oy is out now; come 
and dine with ns at two— pot-luck. 
Well, so she is no morel — Ilcigho! 
— Meanwhile, I'll talk it OTer with 
Mrs. M., 

" I will bo with yon/ said Mr. 
Spencer, rising. 

-Ahl" sighed Mr. Morton, "if 
Gkthcrine had but married you, the 
voald have been a happy woman." 

** I would have tried to make her 
■Op" said Mr. Bf»encer, as he turned 
awmy his face, and took his departure. 

Two o'clock came ; but no Sidney. 
TImj had sent to the plaee whither 
be had l>een dcepatched: he had never 
■rriyed there. Mr. Morton grew 
alarmed ; and, when Mr. Speneer 
eune to dinner, his host was gone in 
March of the truant. He did not 
retam till three. Doomed that day 
to bo belated both at breakfast and 
dinner, this decided him to part with 
Bidner whenever he shonld be fonnd. 
Mra. Morton was penoaded that the 
child only sniked, and would come 
lMi*k fast enough when he was hnngry. 
Mr. 8pencer tried to belieye her, and 
■te his mutton, which waa bamt to a 
cfaider; bat, when Ave, aiz, eeTcn 
•VIoek eune, and the Imj waa etill 
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last time at the outskirts, on the high- 
road towardit the manufacturing dia* 
tricts. These tidings so far relieved 
Mr. Morton'rt mind that he dinmiMHcd 
the chilling fear tliat hod crept there, 
— that Sidney might have drowned 
himself. Boys tcill drown them- 
selves sometimes ! The dcHcription 
of the young man coincidc/1 so re- 
markably with the felloW'poftscnger 
of Mr. Spencer, that he did not 
doubt it was the same; the more 
so, when he recollected having seen 
him with a fair-haired child under 
the portico; and, yet more, when 
he recalled the likeness to Catherine 
that had struck him in the coacb^ 
and caused the inquiry that had 
roused Philip's suspicion. The my- 
stery was thus made clear — Sidney 
iiad fled with his brother. Nothing 
more, however, could be done that 
night The next morning, active 
measures should be deviHed ; and 
when the morning came, the mail 
brought to Mr. Morton tiie two fol« 
lowing letters. The first waa from 
Arthur Beaufort. 

" Sii»— I hsTe bean prerented by 
severe illness from writing to yon 
kiefore. 1 can now scarcely hold a 
pen ; but the instant my - health la 
recovered I shall lie with you at 
N . 

" On her deathbed, the mother of 
the boy nndcr your chaifpe, Sidney 
Morton, eoramitted him solemnly to 
me. 1 make his fortoncs uy care, 
and shall hasten to claim him at 
your kindly hands. But the elder 
■on. — tiiia poor I'hilip, who haa 
■oflered so ni^ustly,— for rmr lawyer 
haa aMo Mr. I'la^kwlth and heard 
the whole atory :— what has lieroma 
of 4iai/ All our inquiries iiave failed 
to tiBck him. Alaa, J was loo ill lo 
iaatiuiie them myself while it waa 
yai time. Perha|ia he may hare 
it ahciler wiih yon, his uncle : ii 

ha is to 
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danger from the purBuit of the law, 
-—that his innocence is fully reoog^ 
nised ; and that my f&ther and 
myself implore him to accept our 
affection. I can write no more now ; 
but in a few days I shall hope to see 
you. 

" I am, sir, &c., 

" Abthue Beaxtport. 
•* Berkeley Square.*' 

The second letter was from Mr. 
Plaskwith; and ran thus :^ 

" Dear Morton, — Something very 
awkward has happened, — not my fault, 
and very unpleasant for me. Your 
relation, Philip, as I wrote you word, 
was a pains-taking lad, though odd 
and bad mannered, — for want, per- 
haps, poor boy I of being taught better ; 
and Mrs. P. is, you know, a very 
genteel woman — women go too much 
by manners — so she never took much 
to him. However, to the point, as 
the French emperor used to say : one 
evening he asked me for money for 
his mother, who, he said, was ill, in a 
very insolent way : I may say threat- 
ening. It was in my own shop, and 
before Plimmins and Mrs. P. ; I was 
forced to answer with dignified re- 
buke, and left the shop. When I 
returned, he was gone, and some 
shillings — fourteen I think, and three 
sovereigns— evidently from the till, 
scattered on the floor. Mrs. P. and 
Mr. Plimmins were very much fright- 
ened; thought it was clear I was 
robbed, and that we were to be mur- 
dered. Plimmins slept below that 
night> and we borrowed butcher 
Johnson's dog. Nothing happened. 
I did not think I was robbed ; because 
the money, when we came to calcu- 
late, was all right. I know human 
nature: he had thought to take it, 
but repented — quite clear. However, 
I was naturally very angry, thought 
he'd come back again — meant to 
reprove him properly — waited several 



days—heard nothing of him-— grew 
uneasy — would not attend longer to 
Mrs. P. ; for, as Napoleon Buonaparte 
observed, 'women are well in their 
way, not in ours.' Made Plimmins 
go with me to town — hired a Bow 
Street runner to track him out — cost 
me 11. Is. and two glasses of brandy 
and water. Poor Mrs. Morton was 
just buried — quite shocked ! Suddenly 
saw the boy in the streets. Plim- 
mins rushed forward in the kindest 
way — ^was knocked down — hurt his 
arm — paid 2s. 6d. for lotion. Philip 
ran off, we ran after him — could not 
find him. Forced to return home. 
Next day, a lawyer from a Mr. Bean- 
fort — ^Mr. George Blackwell, a gentle- 
man-like man — called. Mr. Beaufort 
will do anything for him in reason. 
Is there anything more / can do 1 I 
really am very uneasy about the 
lad, and Mrs. P. and I have a 
tiff about it : but that 's nothing — 
thought I had best write to you for 
instructions. 

" Yours truly, 

** C. Plaskwith. 

" P.S. — Just open my letter to say. 
Bow Street oflScer just been here — 
has found out that the boy has been 
seen with a very suspicious character: 
they think he has left London. Bow 
Street officer wants to go after him — 
very expensive : so now you can 
decide." 

Mr. Spencer scarcely listened to Mr. 
Plaskwith's letter, but of Arthur's he 
felt jealous. He would fain have been 
the only protector to Catherine's 
children; but he was the last man 
fitted to head the search, now so 
necessary to prosecute with equal tact 
and energy. 

A soft-hearted, soft-headed man, a 
confirmed valetudinarian, a day- 
dreamer, who had wasted away his 
life in dawdling and maundering over 
Simple Poetiy, and sighing over his 

H 2 
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nnhftppy attachment; no child, no 
babe, was more thoroughlj helpleee 
ihan Mr. Bpencer. 

The ta»k <i1 inrestfgation derolred, 
therefore, on Mr. Morton, and he went 
about it in a regular; plain^ ttraight- 



fonrard way. Hand^bllbt were circu- 
lated, constables employed, and a 
lawyer, accompanied by Mr. Spencer, 
despatched to the manufacturing dis- 
tricts : towards which the orphans had 
been seen to direct their path. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

<* Oire the gentle South 
Yet leave to ooiirt thoee •aile." 

BcAUMONT AND Flbtcher : Beggar*$ Buth. 

*' Cut your cloth, dr, 
According to your oalllng.*'^J6f(f. 



Mbaxwhile the brothers were ftr 
away, and He who feeds the young 
ravens made their paths pleasant to 
their feet. Philip had broken to 
Sidney the sad news of their mother's 
death, and Sidney had wept with 
bitter passion. But children,— what 
can they know of death ? Their tears 
over g^ves dry sooner than the dews. 
It is melancholy to compare the depth, 
the endurance, the £Eur-sighted, anxious, 
prayerful love of a parent, with the 
inconsiderate, frail, and evanescent 
affection of the infant, whose eyes 
the hues of the butterfly yet dazzle 
with delight. It was the night of 
their flight, and in the open air, 
when Philip (his arms round Sidney's 
waist) told hi» brother-orphan that 
they were motherless. And the air 
was balmy, the skies filled with the 
eflulgent presence of the August 
moon ; the corn-fields stretched round 
them wide and far, and not a leaf 
trembled on the beech-tree beneath 
which they had sought shelter. It 
seemed as if Nature herself smiled 
pityingly on their young sorrow, and 
said to them, "Grieve not for the 
dead : I, who live for ever, / will be 
your mother I '* 

They crept, as the night deepened, 
into the warmer sleeping- place af- 
forded by stacks of hay, mown that 
summer and still fragrant And the 
next morning the birds woke them 
betimes, to feel that Liberty, at least, 
was with them, and to wander with 
her at will. 



Who in his boyhood has not felt 
the delight of freedom and adventure 1 
to have the world of woods and sward 
before him — ^to escape restriction — ^to 
lean, for the first time, on his own 
resources — to rejoice in the wild but 
manly luxury of independence — to 
act the Crusoe— and to fiincy a Friday 
in every footprint — an island of his 
own in every field 1 Yes, in spite of 
their desolation, their loss, of the 
melancholy past, of the friendless 
future, the orphans were happy — 
happy in their youth — their freedom 
— ^their love — their wanderings in the 
delicious air of the glorious August. 
Sometimes they came upon knots of 
reapers lingering in the shade of the 
hedgerows over their noon-day meal ; 
and, grown sociable by travel, and 
bold by safety, they joined and par- 
took of the rude fare with the zest of 
fatigue and youth. Sometimes, too, 
at night, they saw, gleam afar and 
red by the wood-side, the fires of 
gipsy tents. But these, with the 
superstition derived from old nursery 
tales, they scrupulously shunned, eye* 
ing them with a mysterious awe! 
What heavenly twilights belong to 
that golden month! — the air so lu- 
cidly serene, as the purple of the 
clouds fades gradually away, and up 
soars, broad, round, intense, and 
luminous, the full moon which be- 
longs to the joyous season ! The 
fields then are greener than in the 
heats of July and June, — they have 
got back the luxury of a second 
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•pring. And Btlll, besido the paths 
of tho travellers, lingered on the 
hedges the clustering honeysuckle 
—the convolvulus glittered in the 
tangles of the brake — the hardj 
heath-flower smiled on the green 
waste. 

And ever, at evening, they eame^ 
field after field, upon those circles 
which rccal to children so many 
charmed legends, and are fresh and 
frequent in that month — tho Fairy 
Binig;s 1 They thought, poor boys t 
thai it was a good omen, and half 
ftneied that the Fairies protected 
them, as in the old time they had 
often protected the desolate a&d oni- 

«Mt. 

They aroided the main roads^ and 
•U towns, with suspicions care. But 
•ometimes they paused, for food and 
wst^ at the obscure hostels of some 
Mattered hamlet : though, more often, 
they loved to spread the simple food 
thegr purchased by the way, under 
•ome thick tree, or beside a stream 
through whose limpid waters they 
eould watch the trout glide and play. 
And they often preferred the chaace- 
•helter of a hayNiack, or a shed, to 
the less romantic repose offered by 
the small inns they alone dared to 
enter. They wont in this much by 
the face and voice of the host or 
hostess. Once only Philip had entered 
a town, on the second day of their 
flight, and that solely for the purchase 
ot ruder clothes, and a change of linen 
for Sidney, with some articles and 
implements of use necessary in their 
present course of shift and welcome 
hardship. A wise precaution; for, 
thus clad, they cHcaped suspicion. 

So journeying, they consumed 
several da;s; and, having taken a 
direction quite opposite to that which 
led to the manufacturing districts, 
whither pursuit had l>een directed, 
they were now in tho centre of an- 
otjier county— -in tho neighbourhood 
of one of the most considerable towns 



of England ; and here PhlUp began 
to think their wanderings ought to 
cease, and it was time to settle on 
some definite course of life. He had 
carefully hoarded about his person, 
and most thriftily managed, the little 
fortune bequeathed by his mother. 
But Philip looked on this capital as a 
deposit sacred to Sidney ; it was not 
to be spent, but kept and augmented 
— the nucleus for future wealth. 
Within the last few weeks his charac- 
ter was greatly ripened, and his 
powers of thought enlarged. He was 
no more a boy, — he was a man : he 
had another life to take care ot He 
resolred, then, to enter the town they 
were approaching, and to seek for 
some situation by which he might 
maintain both. Sidney was very 
loath to abandon their present 
roving life ; but he allowed that the 
warm weather could not always last, 
and that in winter the fields would 
be less pleasant. He, therefore, 
with a sigh, yielded to his brother's 
reasonings. 

They entered the fair and busy 
town of ' one day at noon; 

and, after finding a small lodging, at 
which he deposited Sidney, who was 
fatigued with their day's walk, Philip 
sallied forth alone. 

After his long rambling, Philip was 
pleased and struck with the broad 
bustling streets, tho gay shops — the 
evidences of opulence and trade. He 
thought it hard if he could not find 
there a market for the health and 
heart of sixteen. He strolled slowly 
and alone along the streets, till h\» 
attention was caught by a small 
corner-shop, in the window of which 
was placed a board, bearing this in- 
scription : — 

"orrioi »oa nrpLorionrT. — rboipbo- 

OAL APVAITTAOB. 

"Mr. John Clump's bureau open 
every day, from ten till four. Clerks, 
servants, labourers, kc., provided with 
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BQitabld ntnations. Tenns moderate. 
N.B. — ^The oldest established office in 
the town. 

" Wanted^ a good cook. An under 
gardener." 

What he sought was here 1 Philip 
entered, and saw a short, fat man with 
spectacles, seated before a desk, poring 
upon the well filled leaves of a long 
register. 

" Sir," said Philip, " I wish for a 
situation ; I don't care what." 

" Half-arcrown for entry, if you 
please. That 's right. Now for par- 
ticulars. Hum ! — ^you don't look like 
a servant I " 

" No ; I wish for any place where 
my education can be of use. I can 
read and write; I know Latin and 
French ; I can draw ; I know arithmetic 
and summing." 

** Very well ; very genteel young man 
— ^prepossessing appearance — (that 's 
ft fudge !) — highly educated; usher in 
a school — ehV 

** What you like." 

" References 1" 

** I have none." 

"Eh! — none!" and Mr. Clump 
fixed his spectacles full upon Philip. 

Philip was prepared for the ques- 
tion, and had the sense to perceive 
that a frank reply was his best policy. 
« The fact is," said he, boldly, *' I was 
well brought up; my f&ther died; I 
was to be bound apprentice to a trade 
I disliked ; I left it^ and have now no 
friends." 

"If I can help you, I will," said 
Mr. Clump, coldly. " Can't promise 
much. "If you were a labourer, 
character might not matter; but 
educated young men must have a 
character. Hands always more useful 
than head. Education no avail now- 
a-days ; common, quite common. Call 
again on Monday." 

Somewhat disappointed and chilled, 
Philip turned from the bureau; but 
he had a strong confidence in his own 



resources, and i^ecovered his spirita 
as he mingled with the throng. His 
passed, at length, by a livery-stabl^ 
and paused, from old associatione^ at 
he saw a groom in the mews attempt- 
ing to manage a young, hot horsey 
evidently unbroken. The master «f 
the stables, in a green short jackal^ 
and top-boots, with a long whip in hii 
hand, was standing by, with one or 
two men who looked like horse-dealerB. 

** Come off, clumsy ! you caa*4 
manage that 'ere fine hanimal^'tlcridd 
the liveryman. ** Ah 1 he 's a lamb^ 
sir, if he were backed properly. Baft 
I has not a man in the yard as can 
ride, since Will died. Come off, I say, 
lubber ! " 

But to come off, without h&sa^ 
thrown off, was more easily said than 
done. The horse was now plunging 
as if Juno had sent her gad-fly to him ; 
and Philip, interested and ezcited|, 
came near and nearer, till he stood by 
the side of the horse-dealers. The 
other ostlers ran to the help of their 
comrade, who, at last, with white lips 
and shaking knees found himself on 
terra fiffna ; while the horse, snorting 
hard, and rubbing his head against 
the breast and arms of the ostler who 
held him tightly by the rein, seemed 
to ask, in his own way, "Are then 
any more of you ? " 

A suspicion that the horse waa 
an old acquaintance crossed Philip's 
mind ; he went up to him, and a 
white spot over the left eye confirmed 
his doubts. It had been a foal re- 
served and reared for his own riding; 
one that, in his prosperous daiys, lid 
ate bread firom his hand, and followed 
him round the paddock like a dcg; 
one that he had mounted in sporty 
without saddle, when his father's back 
was turned ; a firiend, in short, of the 
happy long iyne ; — nay, the voy 
friend to whom he had boasted his 
affection, when, standing with Arthur 
Beaufort under the summer sky, the 
wbole world seemed to him full of 
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Mendf. He pnt hii hand on the 
hone's neck, and whispered, " Soho 1 
So, Billjl" and the hone turned 
■harp round with a quick jojoua 
neigh. 

" If you pleaM, tir," laid PhiUp, 
appealing to the iiveryman, " I will 
undertake to ride this hone, and take 
Mm oTer yon leaping-bar. Just let 
me try him." 

" There'! a fine-spirited lad for 
you 1 ** said the liveryman, much 
pleaAd at the offer. " Now, gentle- 
men, did I not tell you that 'ere 
hanimal had no vice if he was properly 
managed?" 

The horse-dealen shook their heads. 

" Kay I give him some bread fintl" 
asked Philip; and the ostler was 
despatched to the house. Meanwhile 
the animal evinced various signs of 
pleasure and recognition, as Philip 
stroked and talked to him; and, 
finally, when he ate the bread from 
the young man's hand, the whole yard 
seexned in as much delight and sur- 
prise as if they had witnessed one of 
Monsieur Yan Amburgh's exploits. 

And now, Philip, still caressing the 
horse, slowly and cautiously mounted; 
the animal made one bound half-across 
the yard — a bound which sent all the 
horse^lealen into a comer — and then 
went through his paces, one after the 
other, with as much ease and calm as 
if he had been broke in at Mr. Fozard's 
to carry a young lady. And when he 
crowned all by going thrice over the 
leaping-bar, and Philip, dismounting, 
threw the reins to the ostler, and 
turned triumphantly to the horse- 
dealer, that gentleman slapped him 
on the back, and said, emphatically, 
" Sir, you are a man 1 and I am proud 
to see you here." 

Meanwhile the horse-dealen ga- 
thered round the animal; looked at 
his hoofs, felt his legs, examined his 
windpipe, and concluded the bargain, 
which, but for Philip, would have 
been veiy abruptly broken off. When 



the horse was led out of the yard, the 
liveryman, Mr. Stubmore, turned to 
Philip, who, leaning against the wall, 
followed the poor anixnal with mourn- 
ful eyes. 

'' My good sir, you have sold that 
horse for me— -that you have f Any- 
thing as I can do for you ] One good 
turn deserves another. Here's a 
brace of shinen." 

*^ Thank you, sir f I want no money, 
but I do want some employment. I 
can be of use to you, perhaps, in your 
establishment. I have been brought 
up among horses all my life." 

'' Saw it, sir 1 that 's very clear. I 
say that 'ere horse knows you 1 " and 
the dealer put his finger to his nose. 
" Quite right to be mum I He was 
bred by an old customer of mine— 
fiunous rider 1 — Mr. Beaufort. Aha ! 
that 's where you knew him, I 'spose. 
Were you in his stables 1" 

« Hem— I knew Mr. Beaufort well." 

'' Did you ? You could not know 
a better man. Well, I shall be very 
glad to engage you, though you seem 
by your hands to be a bit of a gentle- 
man — eh ] Never mind ; don 't want 
you to groom ! — but superintend 
things. D'ye know accounts, eh 1 " 

" Yes." 

" Character 1" 

Philip repeated to Mr. Stubmore 
the stoiy he had imparted to Mr. 
Clump. Somehow or other, men who 
live much with horses, are always 
more lax in their notions than the 
rest of mankind. Mr. Stubmore did 
not seem to grow more distant at 
Philip's narration. 

« Undentand you perfectly, my 
man. Brought up with them 'ere fine 
cretun, how could you nail your noae 
to a desk] 111 take you withovt 
more palaver. What 's your name 1 " 

" PhUips." 

* Come to-morrow and we '11 settle 
about wages. Sleep here t " 

" No. I have a brother whom I 
must lodge with, and for whose sake 
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I wish to work. I should not like 
him to he at the stahlea — he is too 
young. But I can come early every 
day, and go home late." 

** WellJoBt as you like, man. Good 
day." 

And thus, not from any mental 
accomplishment — not from the result 



of his intellectual education, but from 
the mere physical capacity and brute 
habit of sticking fast on his saddle, 
did Philip Morton, in this great, in- 
telligent, g^ted, civilised, enlightened 
community of Great Britain, find the 
means of earning his bread without 
stealing it 
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rrnitrt utoBtion was agreeablf 
hi* hatilU. HU great conrage and 
■kill in horaemanship irere not the 
onlj qoallficaUans uaefbl U> Mr, Btnb- 
moro; hlaeducatioDaaawaredanuBefu 
parpose in acconnte, and bU maimer 
and appeSTBDce were highly to th 
credit of the yard. The ciutomers 
and lonngor* Boon grew to like Gentle- 
man Philipe, as he vaa styled in the 
eetabltshment. Mi. Stnbmore eon- 
ceired a real affection for bim. So 
puued BCTeral ireeka ; and Philip, in 
this bumljle capacity, might have 
Trorked out his destiniea in peace and 
comfort, but for a new canse of vexa- 
tion that aroBe in Bidney. This bo; 
iraa all in all to hia brother. For him 
he had rented the hearty and joyous 
InTitationa of Oawtrey (whose gay 
manner and high epirita had, it must 
be owned, captivated hie fancy, despite 
the equivocal mystery of the man's 
avocations and condiUon) ; for him he 
now worked and toiled, cheerful and 
contented ; and him he sought to save 
from all to which he sabjected him- 
aelf. He could not bear that that 
soft and delicate child should ever be 
exposed to the low and menial aaao- 
ciations that now made np his own 
life — to the obscene slang of grooms 
and ostlers — to their coarse 



and rough contact. He kept hire, 
therefore, ^art and aloof in their 
little lodging, and hoped in time to 
lay by, so that Sidney might nlU- 
mately be restored, if not to his bright 
original sphere, at least to a higlier 
grade than that to which Philip waa 
liimself condemned. But poor Sidnej 
could not bear to be thus left alone — 
to lose sight of his brother from daj- 
break tilt bed-time — to have no one . 
to amuse him ; he lretl«d and pined 
away : all the little inconsiderate sel- 
fishnesa, nnemdicaUd from hia breast 
by his Bufferings, broke ont the more, 
the more he felt that he was the Giat 
object on earth to Philip. Philip, 
thinking he might be more cheerful 
at a day-school, tried the ezpeiiinenl 
of placing him at one where the boys 
were much of hU own age. But 
Sidney, on the third day, camo back 
with a black eye, and he would return 
no more. PhiUp geveraUimes thought 
of changing their WS'^B for one 
where thsre wera T<""iB people. But 
Sidney liad taken »*""'^-'*,"'".^'?* 
old Widow »K™^ '■^"^ ^^^7- 
and criod . t ti? uO^^^"- "^ "'^"^ 
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moped up so, I would not have left 
Mn. Morton. Tom was a bad boy, 
but still it was somebody to play with. 
I. wish I had not gone away with 
you!" 

This speech cut Philip to the heart. 
What, then, he had taken from the 
child a respectable and safe shelter — 
ike sure provision of a life — and the 
child now reproached him ! When 
this was said to him, the tears gushed 
from his eyes. 

'* God forgive me, Sidney," said he, 
and turned away. 

But then Sidney, who had the most 
endearing ways with him, seeing his 
brother so vexed, ran up and kissed 
him, and scolded himself for being 
naughty. Still the words were spoken, 
and their meaning rankled deep. 
Philip himself, too, was morbid in 
his excessive tenderness for this boy. 
There is a certain age, before the love 
for the sex commences, when the 
feeling of friendship is almost a pas- 
sion. Tou see it constantly in girls 
and boys at school. It is the first 
vague craving of the heart after the 
master food of human life — Love. It 
has its jealousies, and humours, and 
c^yrices, like love itself. Philip was 
painfully acute to Sidney's affection, 
was jealous of every particle of it. He 
dreaded lest his brother should ever 
be torn from him. 

He would start from his sleep at 
night, and go to Sidney's bed to see 
that he was there. He left him in 
the morning with forebodings — he 
returned in the dark with fear. Mean- 
while the character of this young man, 
80 sweet and tender to Sidney, was 
gradually becoming more hard and 
stern to others. He had now climbed 
to the post of command in that rude 
establishment; and premature com- 
mand in any sphere tends to make 
men unsocial and imperious. 

One day Mr. Stubmore called him 
into his own counting-house, where 
stood a gentleman, with one hand in 



his coat>pocket, the other tapping hia 
whip against his boot. 

" Philips, shew this gentleman the 
brown mare. She hi a beauty in har- 
ness, is not shel This gentleman 
wants a match for his pheaton." 

" She must step very hoigh," said 
the gentleman, turning round ; and * 
Philip recognised the beau in the 
stage-coach. 

The reeognition was simultaneous. 
The beau nodded, then whistled, and 
winked, 

" Come, my man, I am at your 
service," said he. 

Philip, with many misgivings, fol- 
lowed him across the yard. The gentle- 
man then beckoned him to approach. 

" You, sir, — moind I never peack 
— setting up here in the honest line 1 
Dull work, honesty, — eh?" 

" Sir, I really don't know you.** 

" Daun't you recollect old Gregg^i^ 
the evening you came there with joUj 
Bill Gawtrey? Recollect that, eh!* 

Philip was mute. 

*' 1 was among the gentlemen in 
the back-parlour who shook you hj 
the hand. Bill 's off to France, then. 
I am tanking the provinces. I want 
a good horse — the best in the yard, 
moind ! Cutting such a swell here! 
My name is Captain de Burgh Smith 
— never moind yours, my fine fisiellow. 
Now then, out with your rattlers, and 
keep your tongue in your mouth." 

Philip mechanically ordered out tlie 
brown mare, which Captain Smith 
did not seem much to approve of; 
and, after glancing round the stables 
with great disdain of the collection, 
he sauntered out of the yard without 
saying more to Philip, though he 
stopped and spoke a few sentences to 
Mr. Stubmore. Philip hoped he had 
no design of purchasing, and that he 
was rid, for the present, of so awkward 
a customer. Mr. Stubmore approached 
Philip. 

" Drive over the greys to Sir John," 
said he. " My Udy wants a pair to 
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Job. A rery pleaiaat man, that 
Captain Smith. I did not know yon 
had been in a yard befor^-HUtyi yon 
were (he pet at Eimore's, in London. 
Senred him many a day. Pleaiant 
gentlemanlike man 1 " 

" Y— e-Hi I " said PhUip, hardly 
knowing what he said, and hurrying 
back into the stables to order out the 
greys. 

The place to which he was bound 
was some miles distant, and it was 
sunset when he returned. As he droire 
into the main street, two men observed 
him closely. 

" That is he 1 I am almost sure it 
U," said one. 

'' Oh I then it 's all smooth sailing,** 
replied the other. 

" But, bless my eyes f you must^be 
mistaken 1 See whom he 's talking to 
now I " 

At that moment Captain de Burgh 
Smith, mounted on the .brown mare, 
stopped Philip. 

" Well, you see, I Ve bought her, — 
hope she 11 turn out well. What do 
you really think she's worth 1 Not 
to buy, but to selll " 

" Sixty guineas." 

" Well, that's a good day's work; 
and I owe it to you. The old fi^Ilow 
would not have trusted me if you bad 
not served me at Elmore's, — ha I ha f 
If he gets scent and looks shy at you, 
my lad, come to me. I 'm at the Star 
Hotel for the next few days. I want 
a tight faellow like you, and you shall 
have a fair percentage. I 'm none of 
your stingy ones. I say, I hope this 
devil is quiet 1 She cocks up her ears 
dawmnably 1 " 

"Look you, sir I" said Philip, 
very gravely, and rising up in his 
break ; " I know very little of you, 
and that little is not much to your 
credit. I give you &ir warning, 
that I shall caution mj employer 
against you." 

"Will you, my fine feellowl then 
take care of yourself." 



" Stay I and if you dare utter a word 
against me," said Philip, with that 
firown to which his swarthy complexion 
and flashing eyes gave an expreuion 
of fierce power beyond his years, " jc/a 
will find that, as I am the last to care 
for a threat, so I am the first to resent 
an injury I " 

Thus saying, he drove on. Captain 
Smith affected a cough, and put hia 
brown mare into a canter. The two 
men followed Philip as he drove into 
the yard. 

" What do you know against the 
person he spoke tol" said one of 
them. 

" Merely that he is one of the enn- 
ningest swells on this side the Bay," 
returned the other. "It looks bad 
for your young friend." 

The first speaker shook his head 
and made no reply. 

On gaining the yard, Philip found 
that Mr. Stubmore had gone out, and 
was not expected home till the next 
day. He had some relations who were 
farmers, whom he often visited; to 
them he was probably gone. 

Philip, therefore, deferring his in- 
tended caution against the gay cap- 
tain till the morrow, and musing how 
the caution might be most discreetly 
given, walked homeward. He had 
Just entered the lane that led to his 
lodgings, when he saw the two men 
I have spoken of on the other side of 
the street. The taller and better- 
Mressed of the two left his comrade, 
and crossing over to Philip, bowed, 
and thus accosted him, — 

" Fine evening, Mr. Philip Morton. 
I am rejoiced to see you at last. You 
remember me — Mr. Bbuskwell, Lin- 
coln's Inn 1" 

"What is your business]" said 
Philip, halting, and speaking short 
and fiercely. 

" Now don't be in a passion, my 
dear slr^ — now don't I am here on 
behalf of my clients, Messrs. Beau- 
fort, sen. and Jun. 1 have had such 
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work to find you ! Dear, dear ! but 
you are a sly one ! Ha ! ha ! Well, 
you see we have settled that little 
affiur of Plaskwith's for you (might 
have been ugly), and now I hope you 

wiU " 

"To your business, sir! What do 
you want with me ? " 

" Why, now, don't be so quick 1 
'Tis not the way to do business. Sup- 
pose you step to my hotel. A glass 
of wine, now, Mr. Philip I We shall 
soon understand each other." 
" Out of my path, or speak plainly I " 
Thus put to it, the lawyer, casting 
a glance at his stout companion, who 
appeared to be contemplating the 
sunset on the other side of the way, 
came at once to the marrow of Ids 
subject. 

" Well, then,— well, my say is soon 
said. Mr. Arthur Beaufort takes a 
most lively interest in you ; it is he 
who has directed this inquiry. He 
bids me say that he shall be most 
happy — ^yes, most happy — ^to serve 
you in anything; and if you will but 
see him, he is in the town^ I am sure 
you will be charmed with him — most 
amiable young man ! '' 

* Look you, sir," said Philip, draw- 
ing himself up : " neither from &ther, 
nor from son, nor from one of that 
fiiunily, on whose heads rest the mo- 
ther's death and the orphans' curse, 
will I ever accept boon or benefit— 
with them, voluntarily, I will hold no 
communion ; if they force themselves 
in my path, let them beware I I am 
earning my bread in the way I desire 
— I am independent — I want them 
not. Begone I " 

With that, Philip pushed aside the 
lawyer and strode on rapidly. Mr. 
Blackwell, abashed and perplexed, re- 
turned to his companion. 

Philip regained his home, and 
found Sidney stationed at the window 
alone, and with wistful eyes noting 
the flight of the grey mothsi, as they 
darted to and fro, across the dull| 



shrubs, that> variegated with lines for 
washing, adorned the plot of ground 
which the landlady called a garden. 
The elder brother had returned at an 
earlier hour than usual, and Sidn^ 
did not at first perceive him enter. 
When he did, he clapped his hands, 
and ran to him. 

''This is so good in you, Philip. 
I have been so dull ; — yon will come 
and play.now]" 

" With all my heart — ^where shall 
we play] " said Philip, with a cheerful 
smile. 

" Oh, in the garden ! — ^it 's such a 
nice time for hide and seek." 

" But is it not chill and damp for 
you ]" said Philip. 

" There now; you are always mak- 
ing excuses. I see you don't like it. 
I have no heart to play now." 
Sidney seated himself and pouted. 
" Poor Sidney I you must be dull 
without me. Yes, let us play; bi^t 
put on this handkerchief;" and Philip 
took off his own cravat and tied it 
round his brother's neck and kissed 
him. 

Sidney, whose anger seldom lasted 
long, was reconciled ; and they went 
into the garden to play. It was a 
little spot, screened by an old moss- 
grown paling, from the neighbouring 
garden on the one side, and a lane on 
the other. They played with great 
glee tiU the night grew darker and 
the dews heavier. 

" This must be the last time," cried 
Philip. It is my turn to hide." 
" Very well ! Now, then." 
Philip secreted himself behind a 
poplar; and as Sidney searched for 
him, and Philip stole round and round 
the tree, the latter, happening to look 
across the paling, saw the dim outline 
of a man's figure in the lane, who 
appeared watching them. A thrill 
shot across his breast. These Beau- 
forts, associated in his thoughts with 
every ill omen and augury, had they 
set a spy upon his movements 1 He 
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xemained erect and gazing at the 
§onD, when Sidney discovered, and 
na np to bim, with bis noifty laugh. 

As the child clung to him, sbout- 
ing with gladneM, Philip, unheeding 
Us playmate, called aloud and impe- 
rkmity to the stranger, — 

*' What are you gaping at ] Why 
do yon stand watching us ] " 

The man muttered something, 
moTcd on, and diKappeared. 

" I hope there are no thieves here I 
I am so much afraid of thieves/ said 
Sidney, tremulously. 

The fear grated on Philip's heart. 
Had he not himself, perhaps, been 
Judged and treated as a thiefl He 
said nothing, but drew his brother 
within; and there, in their little 
room, by the one poor candle, it was 
touching and beautiful to see these 
boys — the tender patience of the elder 
lending itself to every whim of the 
younger-— now building houses with 
cards — now telling stories of faiiy and 



knight errant — the sprightliett he 
could remember or invent At lengthi 
as all was over, and Sidney was un- 
dressing for the night, Philip, stand- 
ing apart, said to liim, in a moumlol 
voice, — 

" Are you sad now, Sidney t ** 

** No! not when you are with me ■ 
but that is so seldom." 

" Do you read none of the story- 
books I bought for you 1 " 

<' Sometimes 1 but one can't read 
all day." 

"Ahl Sidney, if erer we should 
part, perhaps yon will love ma no 
longer 1 " 

" Don't say so," said Sidney. " Bni 
we sha'n't part, Philip 1" 

Philip sighed, and turned away as 
his brother leaped into bed. Some- 
thing whispered to him that danger 
was near; and as it was, could Sidn^ 
grow up, neglected and uneducated 1 
was it thus that he waa to fulfil his 
trusit 
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CHAPTER IX. 
**■ But oh, what storm was in that mind ! *'— Crabbi : Ruik* 



Whili Philip mused, and his brother 
fell into the happy sleep of childhood, 
in a room in the principal hotel of the 
town sat three persons, Arthur Beau- 
fort, Mr. Spencer, and Mr. Blackwell. 

<< And BO," said the first, " he re- 
jected every overture from the Beau- 
fortsr 

" With a scorn I cannot conyey to 
you !" replied the lawyer. " But the 
&ct is, that he is evidently a lad of 
low habits ; to think of his being a 
sort of helper to a horse-dealer 1 I 
suppose, sir, he was always in the 
stables in his father's time. Bad com- 
pany depraves the taste very soon, 
but that is not the worst. Sharp 
declares that the man he was talking 
with, as I told you, is a common 
swindler. Depend on it> Mr. Arthur, 
Tie is incorrigible ; all we can do is to 
save the brother." 

" It is too dreadful to contemplate I ** 
said Arthur, who, still ill and languid, 
reclined on a so£eL 

** It is, indeed," said Mr. Spencer; 
" I am sure I should not know what 
to do with such a character ; but the 
other poor child, it would be a mercy 
to get hold of him." 

"Where is Mr. SharpT asked 
Arthur. 

" Why," said the lawyer, " he has 
foUowed Philip at a distance to find 
out his lodgings, and learn if his bro- 
ther is with him. Oh ! here he is ! " 
and Biackweirs companion in the 
earlier part of the evening entered. 
^ I have found him out, sir," said 
Afr. Sharp, wiping hisforehead. *'What 
LZVT *?'' ^"^ ^ ^ I thought he would 
nave ii*d a stone at my head; but we, 



officers, are used to it ; we does our 
duty, and Providence makes our heads 
unkimmon hard 1 " 

''Is the chUd with himT asked 
Mr. Spencer. 

« Yes, sir." 

*'A little, quiet, subdued boyi* 
asked the melancholy inhabitant of 
the Lakes. 

"Quiet! Lord love you! nefw 
heard a noisier little urchin ! There 
they were, romping and rouping ii^ 
the garden, like a couple of g»d 
birds." 

** You see," groaned Mr. Spencer, 
" he will make that poor child as bad 
as himself." 

** What shall us do, Mr. Blackwell t* 
asked Sharp, who longed for hii 
brandy-and-water. 

" Why, I was thinking you might 
go to the horse-dealer the first thing 
in the morning; find out whether 
Philip is really thick with the swin- 
dler; and, perhaps, Mr. Stubmore 
may have some influence with him, H 
without saying who he is- 
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Yes," interrupted Arthur, ''do 
not expose his name." 

" You could still hint that he ought 
to be induced to listen to his fri^ds 
and go with them. Mr. Stubmore may 
be a respectable man, and " 

"1 understand," said Sharp; "I 
have BO doubt as how I can settle ii 
We learns to know human naturin 
our perfession; — ^'cause why, we gets 
at its blind side. Ck>od night, gen- 
tlemen 1 " 

" You seem very pale, Mr. Arthur; 
yon had better go to bed : you pr(H 
mised your father, you know." 
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to N , The inquiries, hitherto 

fruitless, then assumed a more regular 
and business-like character. By little 
and little they came, through the aid 
of Mr. Sharp, upon the right clue, up 
to a certain point. But here there 
was a double scent: two youths 
answering the description, had been 
seen at a small village; then there 
came those who asserted that they 
had seen the same youths at a seaport 
in one direction ; others, who deposed 
to their haying taken the road to an 
inland town in the other. This had 
induced Arthur and his father to part 
company. Mr. Beaufort, accompanied 
by Boger Morton, went to the seaport; 
and Arthur, with Mr. Spencer and 
Mr. Sharp, more fortunate, tracked 
the fugitives to their retreat. As for 
Mr. Beaufort, senior, now that his 
mind was more at ease about his son, 
he was thoroughly sick of the whole 
thing ; greatly bored by the society 
of Mr. Morton ; very much ashamed 
that he, so respectable and great a 
man, should be employed on such an 
errand ; more afraid of, than pleased 
with, any chance of discovering the 
fierce Philip; and secretly resolved 
upon slinking back to London, at the 
first reasonable excuse. 

The next morning Mr. Sharp en- 
tered betimes Mr. Stubmore's count- 
ing-house. In the yard he caught a 
glimpse of Philip, and managed to 
keep himself unseen by that young 
gentleman. 

''Mr. Stubmore, I thinkV 

*' At your service, sir." 

Mr. Sharp shut the glass door 
mysteriously, and lifting up the cor- 
ner of a green curtain that covered 
the panes, beckoned to the startled 
Stubmore to approach. 

" You see that *ere young man in 
the velveteen jacket; you employs 
himr' 

" I do, sir ; he is my right hand." 

"Well, now, don't be frightened, 
\ut his friends are arter him. He 
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has got into bad ways, and we want 
you to give him a little good advice." 

" Pooh ! I know he has run away, 
like a fine-spirited lad as he is; and 
as long as he likes to stay with me, 
they as comes after him may get a 
a ducking in the horse-trough ! " 

" Be you a &ther? a father of a 
&mily, Mr. Stubmore 1" said Sharp, 
thrusting his hands into his breeches 
pockets, swelling out his stomach, 
and pursing up his lips with great 
solemnity. 

** Nonsense ! no gammon with me ! 
Take your chaff to the goslings. I 
tells you I can't do without that ere 
lad. Every man to himself." 

"Oho!" thought Sharp, "I must 
change the tack." — ^"Mr. Stubmore," 
said he, taking a stool, " you speaks 
like a sensible man. No one can 
reasonably go for to ask a gentleman 
to go for to inconvenience his-self. 
But what do you know of that 'ere 
youngster? Had you a carakter with 
himl" 

"What's that ^o your' 

" Why, it 's more to yourself, Mr. 
Stubmore ; he is but a lad, and if he 
goes back to his friends they may 
take care of him, but he got into a 
bad set afore he come here. Do you 
know a good-looking chap with 
whiskers, who talks of his pheaton, 
and was riding last night on a brown 
marel" 

**Y— e— si" said Mr. Stubmore, 
growing rather pale, "and I knowB 
the mare, too. Why, sir, I sold him 
that mare ! " 

* Did he pay you for her 1" 

"Why, to be sure, he gave me a 
cheque on Coutts." 

" And you took it ! My eyes ! what 
a flat ! " Here Mr. Sharp closed the 
orbs he had invoked, and whistled 
with that self hugging delight which 
men invariably feel when another 
man is taken in. 

Mr. Stubmore became evidently 
nervQus. 
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" Why, what now ;— yow don't think 
Vm donel I did not let him hsvo 
the mare till I wont to the hotel, — 
foand he was cutting a great dMh 
there, a groom, a pheaton, and a fine 
horse, and a« extravagant an the 
devil I " 

" Lord I— Ijord I what a world 
thin in I What does he call hh-mlfi " 

" Why, here *§ the choqno— Oeorge 
Frederick de — do Hurgh Hmith.'* 

" Put it in your pipe, my man, — 
put it iu your pipe — not worth a 
d— !" 

" And who the deuce are yon, sirl" 
bawled out Mr. Btubmore, in an equal 
rage both with himfielf and his guest. 

**l, sir/' said the Tisitor, rising 
with great dignity, — " I, sir, am of 
the great Bow Htreet Office, and my 
name is John Hliarp I " 

Mr. 8tul>niore nearly fell off his 
stool, hiM eyes rolled in his head, and 
his teeth chattered. Mr. Sharp per- 
oeived the advantage he had gained, 
and continued — 

" YcK, Hir ; und I could have much 
to say agaiuMt that chap, who U 
nothing more or law than Dashing 
Jerry, as has ruined more girls and 
more trado»men than any lord in tho 
Und. And bo I called to give you a 
bit of caution ; for, says I to myself, 
' Mr. Btubmoro in a respectable man.' " 

'' I hope I am, sir," said the crest- 
fallen lioriic-dcalcr ; '' that was always 
my character." 

"And the father of a family ?" 

"Three boys and a babe at the 
buzzom," Huid Mr. Stubmoro, patheti- 
cally. 

" And he sha'n't be taken in if I 
can help il ! That 'ere young man as 
I am arter, you see, knows Captain 
Smith-^ha t ha I — smell a rut now-— 

ohr 

" Oaptain Smith said he knew him 
— the wiper — and that 's what made 
me so green." 

" Welt, we must not l>e hard on the 
youngster : 'cause why, he has friends 



as is gemmen. But you tell him to 
go back to his poor dear relations, 
and all shall be forgiven ; and say as 
how yon won't keep him ; and if he 
don't go back, he '11 have to get his 
livelihood without a carakter; and 
use your influence with him like a 
man and a Christian, and what's 
more, like the father of a family — Mr. 
Stubmore — with three lioys and a 
babe at the buzzom. You won't keep 
him nowY" 

" Keep him t I have had a precious 
escape. I 'd better go and see after 
the mare." 

" 1 doubt if you 11 find her : the 
Captain caught a sight of me this 
morning. Why, he lodges at onr 
hotel !— He's off by this time I " 

"And why the devil did yon let 
himgol" 

" 'Cause I had no writ agin him 1 " 
said the Bow Street ofHcer ; and he 
walked straight out of the counting- 
office, satisfied that he bad "done 
the job." 

To snatch his hat— to run to the 
hotel — to find that Captain Smith 
had indeed gone off in his phaeton, 
bag and baggage, the same as he 
came, except that he had now two 
honicH to the phaeton instead of one-^ 
having left wiih the landlord the 
amount of his bill in another cheque 
upon Coutts — was the work of five 
minutes with Mr. Stubmore. He 
returned home, panting and purple 
with indignation and wounded feeling. 

" To think that chap, whom I took 
into my yard like a son, Hhould have 
connived at this I 'Taint the money 
—'tis the willany that 'fiiets me!" 
muttered Mr. Stubmore, as he re- 
entered tho mews. 

Here he came plump upon Philip, 
who said, — 

" Sir, I wished to see yon, to say 
that yuu had better take care of 
Captain Smith." 

" Oh, you did, did you, now he 's 
gone? 'scondad off to America, I dare 
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Bay, by this time. Nov look ye/ 
young man: your friends are after 
you, I won't say anything agin you ; | 
but you go back to them — I wash my 
hands of you. Quite too much for 
me. There 's your week, and never 
let me eateh you in my yard agin, 
that's alll" 

Philip dropped the money which 
Btubmore had put into his hand. 
"My friends !— friends have been 
with you, have they t I thought so — 
I thank them. And so you part 
with me 1 Well, you have been kind, 
yery kind ; let us part kindly; " and 
he held out his hand. 

Mr. Stubmore was softened — he 
touched the hand held out to him, 
and looked doubtful a moment ; but 
Captain de Burgh Smith's cheque 
for eighty guineas suddenly rose before 
his eyes. He turned on his heel 
abruptly, and said, over his shoulder — 

"Don't go after Captain Smith 
(hell come to the gallows); mend 
your ways, and be ruled by your poor 
dear relaUves, whose hearts you are 
breaking." 

*" Captain Smith ! Did my relationi 
tell your' 

"Yes — yes — ^they told me all — 
that is, they sent to tell me ; so you 
see I'm d — d soft not to lay hold of 
you. But, perhaps, if they be gemmen, 
they'll act as sich, and cash me this 
here cheque 1 " 

But the last words were said to air. 
Philip had rushed from the yard. 

With a heaving breast, and every 
nerve in his body quivering with 
wrath, the proud, unhappy boy 
strode through the gay streets. They 
had betrayed him then, these ao- 
cursed Beauforts! they circled his 
steps with schemes to drive him like 
a deer into the snare of their loath- 
some charity ! The roof was to be 
taken from bis head — the bread from 
his lips — BO that he might fawn at 
their knees for bounty. " But they 
shall not break my spirit^ nor steal 



away my curse. No, my dead mother, 
never I " 

As he thus muttered, he passed 
through a patch of waste land thai 
led to the row of houses in whieh Ua 
lodging was placed. And here a 
voice called to him, and a hand was 
laid on his shoulder. He turned, and 
Arthur Beaufort, who had followed 
him from the street, stood behind 
him. Philip did not, at the ftisi 
glance, recognise his cousin, niness 
had so altered him, and his dress was 
so difibrent from that in which he 
had first and last beheld him. The 
contrast between the two young men 
was remarkable. Philip was clad in 
the rough garb suited to his late 
calling — ^a jacket of black velveteen IQ* 
fitting and ill-&shioned, loose fustian 
trowsers, coarse shoes, his hat set deep 
over his pent eyebrows, his raven hair 
long and neglected. He was just ai 
that age when one with strong 
features and robust frame, is at the 
worst in point of appearance — ^the 
sinewy proportions not yet sufficiently 
fleshed, and seeming inharmoniooa 
and undeveloped; precisely in pro- 
portion, perhaps, to the .symmetiy 
towards which they insensibly mature : 
the contour of the Ikce sharpened 
from the roundness of boyhood, and 
losing its bloom without yet acquiring 
that relief and shadow which make 
the expression and dignity of the 
masculine countenance. Thus ao- 
centred, thus gaunt, and uncouth^ 
stood Morton. Arthur Beaufor^ 
always refined in his appearance, 
seemed yet more so from the almost 
feminine delicacy which ill health 
threw over his pale complexion and 
gracefhl figure; that sort of uncon- 
scious elegance which belongs to the 
dress of the rich when they are young 
— seen most in minutiae — not ob- 
servable, perhaps, by themselves — 
marked forcibly and painfully the 
distinction of rank between the two. 
That distinction Beaufort did not 
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feel ; bnt at a glance it was Tisible to 
Philip. 

The past robhed back on him. The 
tmmy lawn — ^the gnn offered and re- 
jected — ^the pride of old^ much lotb 
haughty than the pride of to-day. 

* Philip/' said Beaufort, feebly, 
''they tell me you will not accept 
any kindnesB from me or mine, ^h ! 
if you knew how we hare sought 
you!" 

•'Knew I" cried Philip, savagely, 
for that unlucky sentence recalled to 
him his late interview with his em« 
ployer, and his present destitution. 
" ^ew ! And why have you dared 
to hunt me out, and halloo me down ) 
—why must this insolent tyranny, 
that a«!umes the right over these 
limbs and this freewill, betray and 
expose me and my wretchedness wher- 
ever I turn 1 ** 

** Your poor mother " began 

Beaufort ! 

"Name her not with your lipt, — 
name her not!** cried Philip, grow- 
ing livid with his emotions. " Talk 
not of the mercy — the forethought — 
a Beaufort could show to her and her 
ofispring I I accept it not — I believe 
it not. Oh, yes ! you follow me now 
with your &lse kindness ; and why ? 
Because your father — ^your vain, hol- 
low, heartless fether— ^" 

''HoldP said Beaufort, in a tone 
of such reproach, that it startled the 
wild heart on which it fell ,* " it is my 
ikther you speak of Let the son 
respect the son.** 

** No — no — ^no ! I will respect none 
of your race. I tell you, your father 
fears me. I tell you, that my last 
words to him ring in his ears ! — My 
wrongs ! Arthur Beaufort, when you 
are absent I seek to forget them ; in 
your abhorred presence they revive — 
they " 

He stopped, almost choked with his 
paRsion ; but continued instantly, with 
equal intensity of fervour : — 

" Were yon tree the gibbet, and to 



touch your hand could alone save mc 
from it, I would scorn your aid. Aid ! 
the very thought fires my blood and 
nerves my hand. Aid ! Will a Beau- 
fort g^ve me back my birthright — 
restore my dead mother's fair name ? 
Minion! — sleek, dainty, luxurious 
minion I — out of my path I You have 
my fortune, my station, my rights ; I 
have but poverty, and hate, and dis- 
dain. I 8we&r, again and again, that 
you shall not purchase these from 
me." 

*" But, Philip—Philip," cried Beau- 
fort, catching his aim; "hear one — 
hear one who stood by your *' 

The sentence that would have saved 
the outcast from the demons that were 
darkening and swooping round his 
soul, died upon the young Protector's 
lips. Blinded, maddened, excited, 
and exasperated, almost out of huma- 
nity itself, Philip fiercely — ^brutally — 
swung aside the enfeebled form that 
sought to cling to him, and Beaufort 
fell at his feet. Morton stopped — 
glared at him with clenched hands 
and a smiling lip— sprung over hi» 
prostrate form, and bounded to his 
home. 

He slackened his pace as he nearcd 
the house, and looked behind; but 
Beaufort had not followed him. He 
entered the house, and found Sidney 
in the room, with a countenance so 
much more gay than that he had 
lately worn, that, absorbed as he was 
in thought and passion, it yet did not 
fail to strike him. 

" What has pleased you, Sidney ? " 

The child smiled. 

" Ah ! it is a secret — I was not to 
tell you. But I 'm sure you are not 
the naughty boy he says you arc." 

*• He '—who ? " 

"Don't look so angry, Philip : you 
frighten me 1 " 

" And you torture me. Who could 
malign one brother to the other ? " 

" Oh ! it was all meant very kindly 
— ^there's been such a nice, dear, good 
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gentleman here, and he cried when 
he saw me, and said ho knew dear 
mamma. Well, and he has promiged 
to take me home with him and give 
me a pretty pony — as pretty — as 
pretty— oh, as pretty as it can be 
got! And he is to call again and 
tell me more : I tbink he is a &iry, 
Philip." 

"Did he say that he was to take 
me, too, Sidney 1 ** said Morton, seat- 
ing himself, and looking very pale. 
At that question, Sidney hung his 
head. 

"No, brother — he says you won't 
go, and that you are a bad boy — and 
that you associate with wicked people 
— and that you want to keep me shut 
up here and not let any one be good 
to me. But I told him I did not 
believe that — ^yes. indeed, I told him 
so." 

And Sidney endeavoured caresn- 



ingly to withdraw the hands that his 
brother placed before his face. 

Morton started up, and walked 
hastily to and fro the room. " This," 
thought he, " is another emissary of the 
Beauforts — perhaps the lawyer : they 
will take Aim firom me — the last thing 
left to love and hope for. I will foil 
them." — "Sidney," he sud aloud ; " wo 
must go hence to-day, this very hour 
— nay, instantly." 

" What ! away from this nice, good 
gentleman ? " 

" Curse him ! yes, away from him. 
Do not cry — it is of no use— you must 
go." 

This was said more harshly than 
Philip had ever yet spoken to Sidney ; 
and when he had said it, he left the 
room to settle with the landlady, and 
to pack up their scanty effects. In 
another hour, the brothers had turned 
their backs on the town. 
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CHAPTER X. 

« ni cMTy thee 
la Sorow'b armfl to welcome Mfnery.'* 

Hbvwooo's Duchess <if Sufolk. 

** IVlio'B hen besides foul weather ? "— Shakspbakb : Lear. 



Thb ran WM as bright, and the ikj 
as calm during this journey of the 
erphana, as in the hwL They ayoided, 
as before, the main roads, and their 
vayky through landscapes that might 
liaTe charmed a Gainsborough's eye. 
Autumn scattered its last hues of 
gold OTer the yarious foliage, and the 
poppy glowed from the hedges, and 
ibe wild conyolvuluses, here and there, 
■till gleamed on the way-side with a 
parting smile. 

At times, oyer the sloping stubbles, 
broke the sound of the sportsman's 
gun; and eyer and anon, by stream 
and sedge, they startled the shy wild 
fowl, just come from the far lands, nor 
yet settled in the new haunts too soon 
to be invaded. 

But there was no longer in the tra- 
Tellers the same hearts that had made 
light of hardship and fatigue. Sidney 
was no longer flying from a harsh 
master, and his step was not elastic 
with the energy of fear that looked 
behind, and of hope that smiled be- 
fore. He was going a toilsome, weary 
Journey, ho knew not why nor whither; 
Just, too, when he had made a friend, 
whose soothing words haunted his 
childish fancy. He was displeased 
with Philip, and in sullen and silent 
thoughtfulncRS slowly plodded behind 
him ; and Morton himself was gloomy, 
and knew not where in the world to 
■eek a future. 

They arrived at dusk at a small inn, 
not so far distant from the town they 
had left as Morton could haye wished ; 



but the days were shorter than in 
their first flight 

They were shown into a small sanded 
parlour, which Sidney eyed with great 
disgust ; nor did he seem more pleased 
with the hacked and jagged leg of cold 
mutton, which was all that the hostess 
set before them for supper. Philip in 
vain endeavoured to cheer him up, 
and ate to set him the example. Ha 
felt relieved when, under the auspices 
of a good-looking, good-natured cham- 
bermaid, Sidney retired to rest, and 
he was left in the parlour to his own 
meditations. Hitherto it had been a 
happy thing for Morton that he had 
had some one dependent on him ; that 
feeling had g^ven him perseverance, 
patience, fortitude, and hope. But 
now, dispirited and sad, he felt rather 
the horror of being responsible for a 
human life, without seeing the means 
to discharge the trust. It was clear, 
even to his experience, that he was 
not likely to find another employer 
as facile as Mr. Stubmore ; and wher- 
ever he went, he felt as if his Destiny 
stalked at his back. He took out his 
little fortune and spread it on the 
table, counting it over and over ; it 
had remained pretty stationary since 
his service with Mr. Stubmore, for 
Sidney had swallowed up the wages of 
his hire. While thus employed, the 
door opened, and the chambermaid, 
showing in a gentleman, said, ''We 
have no other room, sir.*' 

"Very well, then, — I'm not par- 
tienlar; a tumbler of branndy-and- 
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water, stiffisli, cold — without, the 
newspaper — and a cigar: You'll ex- 
cuse smoking, sir 1 ** 

Philip looked up from his hoard, 
and Captain de Burgh Smith stood 
before him« 

" Ah ! " said the latter, " weU met ! " 
And closing the door, he took off his 
great coat, seated himself near Philip, 
and bent both his eyes with consider- 
able wistfulness on the neat rows into 
which Philip's bank-notes, sovereigns, 
and shillings, were arrayed. 

" Pretty little sum for pocket 
money; caush in hand goes a great 
way, properly inrested. You must 
bare been very lucky. Well, so I 
suppose you are surprised to see me 
here without my pheaton 1 " 

''I wish I had never seen you at 
all," replied Philip, uncourteously, and 
restoring his money to his pocket; 
"your fraud upon Mr. Stubmore, and 
your assurance that you knew me, 
have sent me adrift upon the world." 

** What 's one man's meat is another 
man's poison," said the captain, phi- 
losophically : " no use fretting, care 
killed a cat. I am as badly off as 
you ; for, hang me, if there was not a 
Bow Street runner in the town. I 
eaught Ms eye fixed on me like a 

gimblet : so I bolted — ^went to N , 

left my pheaton and groom there for 
the present, and have doubled back, 
to bauffle pursuit, and cut across the 
country. You recollect that noice 
girl we saw in the coach; 'gad, I 
served her spouse that is to be a 
praetty trick ! Borrowed his money 
under pretence of investing it in the 
New Grand Anti-Diy-Rot Company; 
eool hundred — ^it's only just gone, 
sir." 

Here the chambermaid entered with 
the brandy and water, the newspaper, 
and cigar, — ^the' captain lighted the 
last, took a deep sup from the beverage, 
and said, gaily : — 

" Well, now, let ns join fortunes ; 
we are both, as yon say, ''adrift.' 



Best way to staund the breeze is to 
unite the caubles " 

Philip shook his head, and, dia- 
pleased with his companion, sought 
his pillow. He took care to put his 
money under his head, and to lock 
his door. 

The brothers started at day-break ; 
Sidney was even more discontented 
than on the previous day. The wea- 
ther was hot and oppressive; they 
rested for some hours at noon, and in 
the cool of the evening renewed their 
way. Philip had made up his mind 
to steer for a town in the thick of a 
hunting district, where he hoped his 
equestrian capacities might again be- 
friend him ; and their path now laj 
through a chain of vast dreary oom- 
mons, which gave them at least the 
advantage to skirt the road-side vmr- 
observed. But, somehow or other, 
either Philip had been misinformed 
as to an inn where he had proposed 
to pass the night, or he had missed 
it; for the clouds darkened, and the 
sun went down, and no vestige of 
human habitation was discernible. 
Sidney, foot-sore and querulous, began 
to weep, and declare that he could 
stir no further; and while Philip, 
whose iron frame defied fatigue, com- 
passionately paused to rest his brother, 
a low roll of thunder broke upon the 
gloomy air. " There will be a storm," 
said he, anxiously. " Come on — ^pray, 
Sidney, come on." 

'^ It is so cruel in you, brother Phi- 
lip," relied Sidney, sobbing. " I wirii 
I had never — ^never gone with you." 

A flash of lightning, that illuminaitod 
the whole heavens, lingered round 
Sidney's pale face as he spoke; and 
Philip threw himself instinctively on 
the child, as if to protect him even 
£rom the wrath of the unshelterable 
flame. Sidney, hushed and terrified, 
dung to his brother's breast ; after a 
pause, he silently consented to resome 
their journey. But now the stoim 
eame near and nearer to the wan- 
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deren. The darkncM grew rapidly 
more inteoBe, save when the lightniDg 
lit up heaven and earth alike with 
intolerable lastre. And when at 
length the rain began to fall in xner- 
eiloM and drenching torrents, even 
Philip's brave heart failed him. How 
could he ask Sidney to proceed, when 
they could scarcely see an inch before 
theznl — all that could now be done 
was to gain the high-road, and hope 
for some passing conveyance. With 
fits and starts, and by the glare of the 
lightning, they attained their object ; 
and stood at last on the great broad 
Thoroughfare, along which, since the 
day when the Boman carved it from 
the waste, Misery liath plodded, and 
Luxury rolled, their common way. 

Philip had stripped handkerchief, 
coat, vest, all to shelter Sidney ; and 
he felt a kind of strange pleasure 
through the dark, even to hear Sid- 
n^s voice wail and moan. But that 
voice grew more languid and faint — 
it ceased — Sidney's weight hung heavy 
— heavier on the fostering arm. 

'' For Heaven's sake, speak ! — 
speak, Sidney l^nly one word — I 
will carry you in my arms !" 

" I think I am dying," repUed Sid- 
ney, in a low murmur ; '' I am so tired 
and worn out, I can go no further — I 
must lie here." And he sunk at once 
upon the recking grass beside the 
road. At this time the rain gradually 
reUxed, the clouds broke away — a 
grey light succeeded to the darkness 
— the lightning was more distant; 
and the thunder rolled onward In its 
awful path. Kneeling on the ground, 
Philip supported his brother in his 
arms, and cast his pleading eyes up- 
ward ,to the softening terrors of the 
sky. A star, a solitary star— broke 
out for one moment, as if to smile 
comfort upon him, and then vanished. 
But lo! in the distance there sud- 
denly gleamed a red, steady light, like 
that in some solitaiy window ; it was 
no will-o'-the-wisp, it was too sta- 



tionar}' — human shelter was then 
nearer than he had thought for. He 
pointed to the light, and whispered, 
" House yourself, one struggle more — 
it cannot be far off." 

"It is impossible — I cannot stir," 
answered Sidney : and a sudden flash 
of lightning shewed his countenance, 
ghastly, as if with the damps of Death. 
What could the brother dol — stay 
there, and see the boy perish before 
his eyesi — leave him on the road, and 
fly to the friendly light? The hist 
phin was the sole one left, yet he 
shrunk from it in greater terror than 
the first Was that a step that ho 
heard across the road 1 He held his 
breath to listen— a form became dimly 
visible — it approached. 

Philip shouted aloud. 

" What now?" answered the voice, 
and it seemed familiar to Morton's 
ear. He sprang forward ; and putting 
his face close to the way&rer, thought 
to recognise the features of Captain 
de Burgh Smith. The captain whose 
eyes were yet more accustomed to the 
dark, made the first overture. 

** Why, my lad, it is you then I 'Gad, 
you froightencd me 1 " 

Odious as this man had hitherto 
been to Philip, he was as welcome to 
him as daylight now; he grasped his 
liand, — ** My brother — a child — is 
here, dying, I fear, with cold and 
fatigue, he cannot stir. Will you stay 
with him — support him — ^but for a few 
moments, while I make to yon light 1 
Sec, I have money — plenty of money ! " 

" My good lad, it is very ugly work 
staying here at this hour: still — 
Where's the choild?" 

** Here, here I make haste, raise 
him! that's right! God bless you! 
I shall be back ere you think mo 
gone." 

He sprang from the road, and 
plunged through the heath, the furze, 
the rank glistening pools, straight 
towards the light—as the swimmer 
towards the shore. 
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The captain, though a rogue, was 
human ; and when life — an innocent 
life — is at stake, even a rogue's heart 
rises up from its weedy bed. He 
muttered a few oaths, it is true, but 
he held the child in his arms ; and, 
taking out a little tin case, poured 
some brandy down Sidney's throat; 
and then, by way of company, down 
his own. The cordial revired the 
boy; he opened his eyes, and said, ''I 
* think I can go on now, Philip." 

We must return to Arthur Beau- 
fort. He was naturally, though gentle, 
a person of high spirit and not with- 
out pride. He rose from the ground 
with bitter, resentful feelings and a 
blushing cheek, and went his way to 
the hotel. Here he found Mr. Spencer 
just returned from his visit to Sidney. 
Enchanted with the soft and endear- 
ing manners of his lost Catherine's 
aon, and deeply affected with the re- 
semblance the child bore to the mother 
as Jie had seen her last at the gay and 
rosy age of fair sixteen, his description 
of the younger brother drew Beau- 
fort's indignant thoughts from the 
elder. He cordially concurred with 
Mr. Spencer in the wish to save one 
so gentle from the domination of one 
so fierce ; and this, after all, was the 
child Catherine had most strongly 
commended to him. She had said 
little of the elder; perhaps she had 
been aware of his ungracious and un- 
tractable nature, and, as it seemed to 
Arthur Beaufort, his predilections for 
a coarse and low career. 

"Yes," said he, "this boy, then, 
shall console me for the perverse bru- 
tality of the other. He shall indeed 
drink of my cup, and eat of my bread, 
and be to me as a brother." 

" What ! " said Mr. Spencer, chang- 
ing countenance, " you do not intend 
to take Sidney to live with youP I 
meant him for my son — ^my adopted 
son." 

"No; generous as you are," said 
Arthur, pressing his hand^ " this 



charge devolves on me — ^it is my right. 
I am the orphan's relation — ^his mother 
consigned him to me. But he shall 
be taught to love you not the less." 

Mr. Spencer was silent. He could 
not bear the thought of losing Sidney 
as an inmate of his cheerless home, a 
tender relic of his early love. Prom 
that moment he began to contemplate 
the possibility of securing Sidney to 
himself, unknown to Beaufort. 

The plans both of Arthur and 
Spencer were interrupted by the sud- 
den retreat of the brothers. They 
determined to depart different ways in 
search of them. Spencer, as the more 
helpless of the two, obtained the aid 
of Mr. Sharp; Beaufort departed with 
the lawyer. 

Two travellers, in a hired barouche, 
were slowly dragged by a pair of jaded 
posters along the commons I have 
just described. 

" I think," said one, " that the storm 
is very much abated; heigho! what 
an unpleasant night ! " 

"Unkimmon ugly, sir," answer^ 
the other; "and an awful long stage, 
eighteen miles. These here remote 
places are quite behind the age, sir^ 
quite. However, I think we shall 
kitch them now." 

"I am very much afraid of that 
eldest boy. Sharp. He seems a dread- 
ful vagabond." 

" You see, sir, quite hand in glove 
with Dashing Jerry ; met in the same 
inn last night — preconcerted, you 
may be quite sure. It would be the 
best day's job I have done this many 
a day to save that 'ere little fellow 
from being corrupted. You sees he 
is just of a size to be useful to these 
bad karakters. If they took to bur- 
glary, he would be a treasure to them 
— slip him through a plane of glass 
like a ferret, sir." 

"Don't talk of it. Sharp," said Mr. 
Spencer, with a groan ; " and recol- 
lect, if we get hold of him, that you 
are not to say a word to Mr. Beaufort." 
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"I understand, gir; and I alwayi 
goes with the gomman who behaves 
most like a gemman." 

Here a loud halloo was heard close 
by the horses* heads. 

''CkMxL heavens, if that is a foot- 
pad I ** said Mr. Spencer, shaking vio- 
lently. 

** Lord, sir, I have my barkera with 
me. Who's there 1" 

The barouche stopped — a man came 
to the window. 

'' Excuse me, sir,** said the stranger ; 
" bot there is a poor boy here so tired 
and ill that I fear he will never reach 
the next town, unless you will koindly 
give him a lift." 

*' A poor boy I " said Mr. Spencer, 
poking his head over the head of Mr. 
Sharp. " Where r' 

" If you would just drop him at the 
King's Awrms it would be a chaority/ 
said the man. 

Sharp pinched Mr. Spencer on the 
ahoulder, " That's Dashing Jerry; I'll 
get out." So saying, he opened the 
door, jumped into the road, and pre- 
sently re-appeared with the lost and 
welcome Sidney in his arms. ** Ben't 
this the boy?" he whispered to Mr. 
Spencer; and, taking the lamp from the 
carriage, he raised it to the child's&ce. 

"It is! it is! God be thanked!" 
exclaimed the worthy man. 

" Will you leave him at the King's 
Awrms 1 — ^we shall be there in an 
hour or two/' cried the Captain. 



"We! Who's toe f" said Sharp, 
grufBy. 

"Why, myself and the ehoild's 
brother." 

" Oh ! " said Sharp, raising the laob- 
tem to his own &ce; " you knows me^ 
I think, Master Jerry ? Let me kitch 
you agin, that's all. And give my 
compliments to your 'sociate, and say, 
if he prosecutes this here hurchin any 
more, we '11 settle his biznesa for him; 
and 60 take a hint and make yourself 
scarce, old boy I " 

With that Mr. Sharp jumped into 
the barouche, and bade the postboy 
drive on as fast as he could. 

Ten minutes after this abdncaon, 
Philip, followed by two labourers, with 
a barrow, a lantern, and two blanket^ 
returned from the hospitable £urm to 
which the light had conducted him. 
The spot where he had left Sidney; 
and which he knew by a neighbour- 
ing milestone, was vacant ; he shoated 
an alarm, and the Captain answered 
from the distance of some threeseore 
yards. Philip came to him. " Where 
is my brother?" 

" Gone away in a barouche and pair. 
Devil take me if I understaund 
it." And the Captain proceeded to 
give a confused account of what had 
passed. 

"My brother! my brother! they 
have torn thee from me, then i " eried 
Philip, and he fell to the earth insen- 
sible. 
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CHAPTBE XI. 

" Ttof BM TCBdm non Mre I **— C^ftmBR Dxlations : La Enfant dTSdouard, 



Owe erening, a week after thin 
erent, a wild, tattered, haggard yonth 
knocked at the door of Mr. Robert 
Beaufort. 

The porter slowly presented him- 
kimtelC 

" Is yonr master at home t I must 
see him instantly.'' 

''That's more than yon ean, my 
man ; my master does not see the like 
of you this time of night," replied the 
porter, eyeing the ragged apparition 
lieforo him, with groat disdahi. 

" See me, ho must and shall," re- 
plied the young man; and as the 
porter blocked up the entrance, he 
grasped his collur with a hand of 
iron, swung him, huge as he was, 
aside^ and strode into the spacious 
halL 

"Stop! stop!" cried the porter, 
reeorering himsolt " James ! John ! 
here 's a go I " 

Mr. Bobert Beanfort had been back 
in town several days. Mrs. Beaufort, 
who was waiting his return from his 
club, was in the dining-room. Hear- 
ing a noise in the hall, she opened the 
door, and saw the strange grim figure 
I have described, advancing towards 
her. "Who are youl" she said; 

what do you want r' 

" I am Philip Morton. Who are 
youl" 

'< My hnsband," said Mrs. Beanfort, 
shrinking into the parlour, while 
Morton followed her and closed the 
door, " my husband, Mr. Beanfort, is 
not at home." 

"You aro Mm. Beaufort, thenl 

* YonibAlIrfiBtoMiiMmjrteDtlMrl 
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Well, you can understand me. I want 
my brother. He has been basely reft 
from me. Tell me where he is, and 
1 will forgive all. Restore him to me, 
and I will bless you and yours." And 
Philip fell on his knees and grasped 
the train of her gown. 

** I know nothing of yonr brother, 
Mr. Morton," cried Mrs. Beaufort^ 
surprised and alarmed. "Arthur, 
whom we expect every day, writes us 
word that all search for him has been 
in vain." 

** Ha ! you admit the search]" cried 
Morton, rising and clenching his 
hands. " And who else but yon or 
yours would have parted brother and 
brother 1 Answer mo where he is. 
No subterfuge, madam : I am despe- 
rate!'' 

Mrs. Beanfort, thougb a woman of 
that worldly coldness and indifference, 
which, on ordinary occasions, supply 
the place of courage, was extremely 
terrified by the tone and mien of her 
rude guest. She laid her hand on the 
bell ; bnt Morton seized her arm, and, 
holding it sternly, said, while his 
dark eyes shot fire through the glim- 
mering room, " I will not stir hence 
till you have told me. Will you reject 
my gratitude, my blessing 1 Beware! 
Again, where have you hid my bro- 
therr 

At that instant the door opened, 
and Mr. Robert Beaufort entered. 
The lady, with a shriek of joy, 
wrenched herself from Philip's grasp, 
and flew to her husband. 

" Save me from this ruffian ! " she 
said, with an hysterical sob. 

Mr. Beaufort, who had heard firom 
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BUckvell itnnge uxoanU of rhilip'i 

bbdante pcrierMnEiw, Tile uuociato, 
•nd ODredeemaliie nhAracwr, «im 
rawwl from bin ouul timi'iitj bf the 
■ppotl of hi* wilit. 

" Iniolent nfuralsU ! " he uid, id- 
Ttneias *" I'hilip; "ifter ii\ the 
ftbtnrd ffoodncM of my mh uid m;- 
Mlf; tttet rejecting &1I our offen, 
■nd penuling in joar niwixlilc *d<1 
rinooii eoDdnct, boir dare jou pre- 
mimelo forMjannclf into thi* hoou) 
B^onc, or I will tend for Ihc cOQ' 
(tftblea to remove yon ! " 

" Mui, HUD," died I'hilip, rcjitnin- 
ing the fury tbM aliook him from 
bnd to foot, " I cftre not for four 
(hrsftlii — I wircely hc&r yoar abuxe — 
joor *on, or yoartclf, hu atoleo awiy 
my brother : t«ll me only where he i> ; 



let n 



Do L 



drive mc hennc, vlthoat one vord of 
jiutice, of pity, 1 implore you — on 
my kneeii I implore you — ye*, I, 1 
implore you, JEobert lictiafori, to h>v« 
inarcy on jour brother*!! sou. Where 
U Hlilney ) " 

Like all mean and cowardly men, 
Itol«rt IJcaufurtwaxnithGrenconnigcd 
than loftencd by I'hitip'H abrupt 
humility. 

" I know nolbini; of your brother 
and If thin I* not all some vlltanoun 
trick— which it may Ire — I am heartily 
rejoiced that ho, poor child I inreacued 
from the conlaminatlon of such 
companion," aniwcrod Beaufort. 

" I am at jour feet atill ; again, for 
tiia lut Ume, cIlDKing to you 
pliant : I prqr you to tsU I 
tnilh." 

Mr. Beanfotlt mors ud mi 

u[)uiaU'cl by WqiWII fabwnnw, 




" Do not iCrike Lim, papa '. — let 

m hare hiii brother P 

Mr. Beaaforti arm fell t.> bit aide : 
kneelinB before bim, and by Che out- 
laat'lKL'le.icuhUownyoungdaughter; 
ihe bad crept into the room unol>> 
Krred, irbea her Euber entered. 
Through the dim ahadowi, rcliered 
only bj the rc<l and htful gleam of 
the Ere, be utf her bir mctk taee 
ag up wistfully at hii own, with 
uf cicitemeDt, and perluip* of 
pity — for children have a quick in- 
itight into the reality of grief in thoH 
'u removed from their own yesr< 
atening in her Mift eyea. I'hilip 
looked round l)ewildered, and he aatr 
that face which leemed to him, at 
Bucb a lime, like the lace of an angel. 

" Hear her t " he murmured ; " oh, 
hear her I For her aake, do not uver 
one orphan from the other I" 

" Take away that child, Mnt. Bean- 
fort," cried liobert, angrily. " Will 
you let hur diigiaee hcncif thue 1 
And you, «ir, liegone from thia roof; 
and when you can approach me trlth 
due renjicct, 1 will give you, m I laid 
I would, the mean* to get an honeit 

I'hilip rose ; Hra. Beaufort bad 
already lc<l away her (laughter, and 
Hhc took that opportunity of (ending 
ill the £crvanla : their Uirtaa filled up 
the doorway. 

" Will you gofeontlnued Mr. Bean' 
fort, more and more emboldeiitd, iik 
be saw the meniala at hand, " or iball 
Mey expel you!" 

" It is enough, ilr," uid Philip, 
with a nuddcn i-olm and dignity that 
aoTiMriiied, and olmoit awed hia uncle. 
"My father, if the dead yet wat4!h 



come a day for juttice. 
, hiivllngal" 
« arm, and the meniala 
it hit tread, xtalked 
hoqdtatde haU, and 

pln«d tha atieet, ht 
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turned and looked up at the house. 
His dork and hollow eyes, gleaming 
through the long and raven hair that 
fell profusely over hh face, had in 
them an expression of menace almost 
preternatural, from its settled calm- 
ness ; the wild and untutored majesty 
which, through rags and squalor never 
deserted his form, as it never does the 
forms of men in whom the will is 
strong and the sense of ii\justice deep; 
the outstretched arm; the haggard, 
but noble features ; the bloomless and 
scathed youth ; all gave to his features 
and his stature an aspect awful in its 
sinister and voiceless wrath. There 
he stood a moment, like one to whom 
woe and wrong have given a Prophet's 
power, guiding the eye of the unforgct- 
ful Fate to the roof of the Oppressor. 
Then slowly, and with a half smile, he 
turned away, and strode through the 
streets till he arrived at one of the 
narrow lanes that intersect the more 
equivocal quarters of the huge city. 
He stopped at the private entrance of 
a small pawnbroker's shop ; the door 
was opened by a slipshod boy; ho 
ascended the dingy stairs till he came 
to the second floor ; and there, in a 
small back room, ho found Captain 
de Burgh Smith, seated before a table 
with a couple of candles on it, smoking 
a cigar, and playing at cards by himself. 

" Well, what news of your brother, 
Bully Phil ] " 

" None : they will reveal nothing.** 

" Do you give him up r* 

" Never I My hope now is in you." 

" Well, I thought you would be 

driven to come to mc, and I will do 

something for you that I should not 

Joike to do for myself. I told you 

that I knew the Bow Street runner 

who was in the barouche. I will find 

bim out-^Heaven knows that is easily 

done; and, if y^^ ^^ pay well, you 

will get yoar news." 

.^rw! *^*^* ^o-^e all I pORSCSfl, if 

LonlT'' ^y ^'^*^«r- See whai it 
i* onohundroil pounds-it was his 



fortune. It is useless to me without 
him. There, take fifty now, and 
if " 

Philip stopped, for his voice trem- 
bled too much to allow him farther 
speech. Captain Smith thrust the 
notes into his pocket, and said, — 

" We '11 consider it settled." 

Captain Smith fulfilled his promise. 
He saw the Bow Street ofi^cer. Mr. 
Sharp had been bribed too high by 
the opposite party to tell tales, and 
ho willingly encouraged the suspicion 
that Sidney was under the care of the 
Beauforts. He promised, however, 
for the sake of ten guineas, to procure 
Philip a letter from Sidney himself. 
This was all ho would undertake. 

Philip was satisfied. At the end of 
another week, Mr. Sharp transmitted 
to the Captain a letter, which he, in 
his turn, gave to Philip. It ran thus, 
in Sidney's own sprawUng hand : — 

''Dbab Bbothkr Philtp, — I am 
told you wish to know how I am, and 
therfore take up my pen, and afcure 
you that I write all out of my own 
head. I am very Comfortable and 
happy — much more so than I have 
been since poor dcir mama died; so 
I beg you won't vex yourself about 
me : and pray don't try and Find me 
out, For I would not go with you 
again for the world. I am so much 
better Off here. I wish you would be 
a good boy, and leave off your Bad 
ways; for I am sure, as every one 
says, I don't know what would have 
become of me if I had staid with you. 

Mr. [the Mr. half scratched out] 

the gentleman I am with, says if you 
turn out Properly, he will be a friend 
to you, Too ; but he advises you to go, 
like a Good boy, to Arthur Beaufort, 
and ask his pardon for the past, and 
then Arthur will be very kind to you. 
I scud you a great Big sum of 201., 
and the gentleman says ho would 
send more, only it might make '^qxx 
naugViiy , and *fe\. \x^. \ \|fi \ft €wa^ 
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amr ererjr Simcli^^ and read good 
bookt, and always pray that Cfod may 
open your oyea. I liave rach a Kiee 
pony, with anch a long tale. So no 
nere at present from yonr affeetionate 
bfother. Bmnr MomoM. 

** Oot. 8, 18—, 

** Vny, pray don't come alter me 
Any more« Yon know I neerly died 
of it» bat for this deir good gentle- 
I am with.'' 



80 thisy then, waa the crowning 
Mwaid of all hli soireringg and all his 
lore. There waa the letter, eridently 
andictoted, with its errors of ortho* 



graphy, and in the child's rough 
scrawl ; the serpent's tooth pierced to 
the heart, and left there its moat 
lasting venom. 

" I hare done with him for erar," 
said Philip, bmshing away the bitter 
tears. " I will molest him no fkrthar ; 
I care no more to pierce this mystery. 
Better for him as it is — he Is happy 1 
Well, well, and I—/ will norer care 
for a human being again." 

He bowed his head orer hia hands ; 
and when he rose, his heart felt to 
him like stone. It seemed as if 
Conscience henelf had fled from hia 
sonl on the wings of departed Lora. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



" But you have fbund the mountain's top— tiiflra tft 
On the calm flourishing head of it ; 
And whilst with wearied steps we upward go^ 
See Us and Clouda helow."— CovrLav. 



If was trae that Sidney iras happy in 
hifl new home, and thither we must 
now trace him. 

On reaching the town where the 
trarellers in the harouche had heen 
requested to leaye Sidney, '' The 
King's Arms" was precisely the inn 
eschewed by Mr. Spencer. While the 
horses were being changed, he sum- 
moned the surgeon of the town to 
examine the child, who had already 
much recovered ; and by stripping 
his clothes, wrapping him in warm 
blankets, and administering cordials, 
he was permitted to reach another 
stage, so as to baffle pursuit that 
night ; and in three days Mr. Spencer 
had placed his new charge with his 
maiden sisters, a hundred and fifty 
miles from the spot where he had 
been found. He would not take him 
to his own home yet. He feared the 
claims of Arthur Beaufort. He art- 
fully wrote to that gentleman, stating 
that he had abandoned the chase of 
Sidney in despair, and desiring to 
know if he had discovered him ; and 
a bribe of 800Z. to Mr. Sharp, with a 
candid exposition of his reasons for 
secreting Sidney — reasons in which 
the worthy officer professed to sympa- 
thise — secured the discretion of his 
ally. But he would not deny himself 
the pleasure of being in the same 
house with Sidney, and was therefore 
for some months the guest of his 
sisters. At length he heard that 
young Beaufort had been ordered 
abroad for his health, and he then 
deemed it safe to transfer his new idol 



to his Larta by the lakes. During 
this interval the current of the younger 
Morton's life had indeed flowed through 
flowers. At his age the cares of 
females were almost a want as well as 
a luxury, and the sisters spoiled and 
petted him as much as any elderly 
nymphs in Cy therea ever petted Cupid. 
They were good, excellent, high-nosed, 
flat-bosomed spinsters, sentimentally 
fond of their brother whom they called 
" the poet," and dotingly attached to 
children. The cleanness, the quiet^ 
the good cheer of their neat abode, all 
tended to revive and invigorate the 
spirits of their young guest, and every 
one there seemed to vie which should 
love him the most. Still his especial 
favourite was Mr. Spencer : for Spencer 
never went out without bringing back 
cakes and toys; and Spencer gave 
him his pony; and Spencer rode a 
little crop-eared nag by his side ; and 
Spencer, in short, was associated with 
his every comfort and caprice. He 
told them his little history ; and when 
he said how Philip had left him alone 
for long hours together, and how 
Philip had forced him to his last and 
nearly fSeital journey, the old maids 
groaned, and the old bachelor sighed, 
and they all cried in a breath, that 
** Philip was a very wicked boy." It 
was not only their obvious policy to 
detach him from his brother, but it 
was their sincere conviction that th^ 
did right to do so. Sidpey began, it 
is true, by taking Philip's part; but 
his mind was ductile, and he still 
looked back with a idiudder to the 
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hftrdihlpi he lud gone tbroagh : and ' ninj; iimU«, ttill «oiitinaed to mc 
■o bf littlt and liltio be lunied to j bia 1ot«, uiil to acrccn rrom 
forget all the endearing aod lotleriag commoa ejc whatever of iclfiiibi 
lofe Philip had erlncad to him; to ret Inrked in bia nature. And, 
connect liia Dame with dark and mjit- . deed, that fault in >o Kreae a ear 
torioDsrean; to repeat thankFgiTingi and with frieadH lo atlached, < 
to Providence that be waa wved rrom Kldom called inio action. So tl 
bim; and to hope that they might «u he icTcred from both the ] 
nerer meet again. In bet, vhcn 3Ir. ' tcctoni, Arthur and Philip, to wb 
Spencer learned rrom Sharp that it poor Oitherino bad beqneathed hii 
WB« throngh Captain Smith, the B7 a perrene and ulnmge liiTiU 
■windier, that application had been : they, to whom the charge vaa a 
made hj Philip for nova of hii liro- . intmsled, were the very penona t 
ther, and baring alio learned before, : were forbidden to redeem it. On < 
from the lame person, that Philip had dcath-bcdi when wo think we h. 
been Impliraled in the nle of a hone, providcil for thote we leave bebim 
fwindlod, if not stolen, — be naw ever]' ' aboalil we loee the laet imile t 
additional reaaon to widen the «tnam gilds the solemn agon;, if we CO 
that flowed between the wolf and the look one jear int« the Fatare) 
Iamb. The older Sidney grew, the Arthur ]Ieaarort,ar(era)iincffee( 
better be comprehended and appre- : search for Sidney, heard, on retom 
ciated the moliTei of hii protector — | to liia borne, no onexoggerated i 
for he WB« brought np hi a formal ratiTe of Philip's visit, and liaten 
achool of proprictj and ethici>, and with deep resentment, to his motbi 
hii mind naloially roTolted from all diHtort«d account of the langni 
imagei of violence or fraud. Mr, addressed to her. It is not to 
Rpencer changcil both the Christian surpriiwil that, with all his romaii 
Mid tlie surname of his ]iroUg(, in gcneronitr, he felt sickened and 
order to elude the search whether of voltcd at violcnco that teemed 
Philip, the 3Iorton.i, or tbe Beaufortu, him without excuse. Though noi 
and Sidney poaaed fur fain nephew by revengeful character, he had not tl 
a younger brother who had died in meekness which never resents. 
India. looked upon Philip Jlorton ai up 

Ho there, by the calm banks of the one rendered incorrigible by l 
placid lake, amidst the feirest land- passions anil evil company, S 
scapes of the Island harden, the , Catherine's last licqucut, and Phili 
youngest bom of Catherine puiiscd note to him the Unknown Comfort 
bis tranquil days. The monotony of often recurred to bim, and he woi 
the retreat did not latjgne a spirit have willingly yet aided had Phi 
which, as he grew np, found oceupa- ^ been thrown in his way. But 
lion in books, music, poetry, and the : it. ww, when ho looked around, ai 
oleganeca of the cultivated, if quiet ■ saw the oiamples of tliat charity th 
life, within his reach. To tbe rough begins at home, in which the woi 
post he looked back as to an evil ' abounds, lie Celt oh if he had done I 
dream, in whieli the image of Philip duty; and prosperity having, tboai 
stood dark and threatening. His it could not harden Win heart, il 
brother's name, as he grew older, he sapped the habits of pemevcrancc, 
rarely mentioned ; and if he dill Tolun. by little and little the image oft 
tcer it to Hr, Spencer, the bloom on dying Catherine, and the thought 
Lis cheek grew paler, Tbe twcctucu her sons, faded froni his rcmembrani 
oT bis manner*, his loir face and win- , And for this there vu the more 1 
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cuse after the receipt of an anonymous 
letter, which relieved all his appre- 
hensions on behalf of Sidney. The 
letter was short, and stated simply 
that Sidney Morton had found a friend 
who would protect him throughout 
life; but who would not scruple to 
apply to Beaufort if ever he needed 
his assistance. So one son. and that 
the youngest and the best-loved, was 
safe. .And the other, had he not chosen 
his own career ? Alas, poor Catherine ! 
when you fancied that Philip was the 
one sure to force his way into fortune, 
and Sidney the one most helpless, 
how ill did you judge of the human 
heart ! It was that very strength in 
Philip's nature which tempted the 
winds that scattered the blossoms, 
and shook the stem to its roots; 
while the lighter and frailer nature 
bent to the gale, and bore transplant- 
ing to a happier soiL If a parent read 
these pages, let him pause and think 
well on the characters of his children ; 
let him at once fear and hope the 
most for the one whose passions and 
whose temper lead to a struggle with 
the world. That same world is a tough 
wrestler, and has a bear's gripe for the 
poor. 

Meanwhile, Arthur Beaufort's own 
complaints, which grew serious and 
menaced consumption, recalled his 
thoughts more and more every day to 
himself. He was compelled to aban- 
don his career at the University, and 
to seek for health in the softer breezes 



of the South. His parents accom- 
panied him to Nice ; and when, at the 
end of a few months, he was restored 
to health, the desire of travel seized 
the mind and attracted the femcy of 
the young heir. His father and mo- 
ther, satisfied with his recovery, and 
not unwilling that he should acquire 
the polish of Continental intercourse, 
returned to England; and young 
Beaufort, with gay companions and 
munificent income, already courted, 
spoiled, and flattered, commenced hia 
tour with the fSur climes of Italy. 

So, dark mystery of the Moral 
World ! — so, unlike the order of the 
External Universe, glide together, side 
by side, the shadowy steeds of Night 
AND MoRNiira. Examine life in its 
own world ; confound not that world, 
the inner one, the practical one, with 
the more visible, yet airier and less 
substantial system, doing homage to 
the sun, to whose throne, afar in 
the infinite space, the human heart 
has no wings to flee. In life, the 
mind and the circumstance g^ve the 
true seasons, and regulate the dark- 
ness and the light. Of two men 
standing on the same foot of earth, 
the one revels in the joyous noon, the 
other shudders in the solitude of night. 
For Hope and Fortune the daystar is 
ever shining. For Care and Penury, 
Night changes not with the ticking 
of the clock, nor with the shadow on the 
dial. Morning for the heir, night for 
the houseless^ and Cod's eye over both I 
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" SSetfle Uflcn mit Im ©eflc ; 
®tt6me ^tmmten mcincn 8fuf : 
Viibtt ecpnte baut' Id^ ®tefle 
©tu(!en ttttc^^ ten wUbcn 8tuf ." 
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CHAPTER L 

** The knight of arts and Indostry, 
And his achlerexnents fair.** 
Thomson's CastU of Indolence ; Explanatory Verse to Canto //• 



In a popular and respectable, but not 
very &shionable quartierin. Paris, and 
in the tolerably broad and effective 

locale of the Rue , there might be 

seen, at the time I now treat of, a 
curious-looking building, that jutted 
out semicircularly from the neighbour- 
ing shops, with plaster pilasters and 
compo ornaments. : The virtuosi of 
the quartier had discovered that the 
building was constructed in imitation 
of an ancient temple in Rome; this 
erection, then fresh and new, reached 
only to the enJbreaol, The pilasters 
were painted light green and gilded 
in the cornices, while, surmounting 
the architrave, were three little sta- 
tues — one held a torch, another a 
bow, and a third a bag; they were 
therefore rumoured, I know not with 
what justice, to be the artistical repre- 
sentatives of Hymen, Cupid^ and 
Fortune. 

On the door was neatly engraved, 
on a brass-plate, the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

" Monsieur Lovb, Anglais, 
k l'entsxsol." 

And if yon had crossed the threshold 



and mounted the stairs, and gained 
that mysterious story inhabited by 
Monsieur Love, you would have seen, 
upon another door to the right, an- 
other epigraph, informing those inter- 
ested in the inquiry that the hureant 
of M. Love was open dally from nine 
in the morning to four in the after- 
noon. 

The office of M. Love— for office it 
was, and of a nature not unfrequently 
designated in the "petiUs qffi^iea" of 
Paris — ^had been established about ux 
months ; and whether it was the popa« 
larity of the profession, or the shape 
of the shop, or the manners of M. Love 
himself, I cannot pretend to say, bat 
certun it is that the Temple of Hymen 
— as M. Love classically termed it 
— ^had become exceedingly in vogoe 

in the Faubourg St. . It was 

rumoured that no less than nine 
marriages in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood had l>een manufactured at 
this fortunate office, and that they 
had all turned out happily except 
one, in which the bride being sixty, 
and the bridegroom twenty-four, there 
had been rumours of domestic dissen- 
sion ; but as the lady had been deli- 
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Tered, — I mean of her husband, who 
had drowned himself in the Seine, 
about a month after the ceremony, 
things had turned out in the long run 
better than might have been expected, 
and the widow was so little discou- 
raged, that she had been seen to enter 
the office already— a circumstance 
that was greatly to the credit of 
Mr. Lore. 

Perhaps the secret of Mr. Love's 
success, and of the marked superiority 
of his establishment in rank and popu- 
larity over similar ones, consisted in 
the spirit and liberality with which the 
business was conducted. He seemed 
resolved to destroy all formality be- 
tween parties who might desire to 
draw closer to each other, and he hit 
upon the lucky device of a teMe dMte, 
very well managed and held twice 
vwetlkf and often followed by a aoir^ 
dcmsante; so that, if they pleased, 
the aspirsnts to matrimonial happi- 
neia might become acqnaintedwithout 
gine. As he himself was a jolly, oen- 
▼ivial feHow of much &averir vwre, it 
is astonishing how weU he made these 
entertainments answer. Persons who 
had not seemed to take to each other 
in the first distant interview grew 
extremely enOtmoured when the corks 
of the ehampagne — an extra Of eonrse 
in the (n^Hjn^njefnMTit — bounced againBt 
the wall. Added to this, Mr. Love 
took great pains to know the trades- 
menr in his neighbourhood ; and, what 
with his jokes, his appearance of easy 
dfcumstances, and the fluency with 
which he spoke the language, he be- 
came an universal fkvonrite. Many 
persons who were uncommonly stareh 
in general, and who professed ta ridi- 
cule the hireauy saw nothing improper 
in dining at the taJtU <Fh(ke. To those 
irho wished for eeerecy he was said to 
be wonderfttlly discreet; but there 
were others who did not affbct to con- 
ceal their discontent at the single 
•tftte : for the rest, the entertainments 
irere so contrived as never to shock tite 



delicacy, while they always forwarded 
the suit. 

It was about eight o'clock in the 
evening, and Mr. Love was still seated 
at dinner, or rather at dessert, with a 
party of guests. His apartments, 
though small, were somewhat gaudily 
painted andJftimiBhcd,and his dining- 
room was decorated d la Turqwt. 
The party consisted — first, of a rich 
Spicier, a widower. Monsieur Goupille 
by name, an eminent man in the Fau- 
bourg; he was in his grand climac- 
teric, but still belhomme ; wore a verj' 
well-made peruque of light auburn, 
with tight pantaloons, which contained 
a pair of very respectable calves ; and 
his white neckcloth and his large frill 
were washed and got up with especial 
care. Noxt to Monsieur Goupille sat 
a very demure and very spare young 
lady of about two-and-tfairty, irho was 
said to have saved a fortune--4Iea- 
von knows how — in the fiuoiily of a 
rieh English mUord, where she bad 
officiated as governess; she caHed 
herself Madomoiselie AdMe do Conr- 
val, and was very particular about tiio 
de, and very melancholy about her 
ancestors. Monsieur Goupille gene- 
rally put his finger through his pe- 
ruque, and fell away a little on his 
left pantaloon when' he spekv to Mi^ 
demoiselle de Courval, and Mademoi- 
selle deCourval generally- peeked at 
her bouquet when she answered' Mon* 
sieur Goupille. On the other side of 
this young lady sat a fine-looking 
fiiir man-^M. Sovolofski, a Pole, but^ 
toned up to the chin, and rather 
threadbare, though uncommonly neat. 
He was flanked by a little fkt. lady, 
who had been very pretty, and who 
kept a boarding-house, or peTtghn, 
for the English, she herself being 
Engli^, though long estitblished ia 
Paris. Rumour said she had been 
gay in her youth, and dropped in 
Paris by a Russian nobleman, with a 
very pretty settlement, — she and the 
settlement having equally expanded 
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by time and season: she was called 
Madame Beavor. On the other side 
of the table was a red-headed English- 
man^ who spoke very little French ; 
who had been told that French ladies 
were passionately fond of light hair ; 
and who, having 2000Z. of his own, 
intended to quadruple that sum by a 
prudent marriage. Nobody knew 
what his &mily was, but his name 
was Higgins. His neighbour was an 
exceedingly tall, large-boned French- 
man, with a long nose and a red 
riband, who was much seen at Fras- 
catl's, and had served under Napoleon. 
Then came another lady, extremely 
pretty, very piquantef and yery gay, 
but past the premiere jetmease, who 
ogled Mr. Love more than she did 
any of his guests : she was called 
Rosalie Caumartin, and was at the 
head of a large ban-ion establish- 
mAnt; married, bnt her husband had 
gone four years ago to the Isle of 
France, and she was a little doubtfiil 
whether she might not be justly en- 
titled to the privileges of a widow. 
Next to Mr. Love, in the place of 
honour, sat no less a person than ihe 
Yioomte de Yaudemont, a French 
gentleman, really well-bom, but whose 
Tarious excesses, added to his poverty, 
had not served to sustain that respect 
ibr his birth which he considered due 
to it. He had already been twice 
married; once to an Englishwoman, 
who had been decoyed by ^e title ; 
by this lady, who died in childbed, 
he had (me son; a &et whieh he 
sedulously concealed from the world 
iOf Paris by keeping the vnlu^spy boy 
— who was now some mghteen or 
nineteen years old — a perpetual exile 
in England. Monsieur de Yaudemont 
did not wish to pass for mosethan 
thirty, asd he coniKdered that to pro- 
duce a sen of eighteea would be to 
make the lad a monster of ingratitude 
by giving the lie ereryhour to his own 
father! In spite of this precaution 
the Yicomte found, groat, difficnlty in 



getting a third wife-*especially as he 
had no actual and visible income ; was, 
not seamed, but ploughed up, with the 
small-pox; small of stature, and was 
considered more than unpen bite. He 
was, however, a prodigious dandy, 
and wore a lace frill and embroidered 
waistcoat. Mr. Love's via-d-via was 
Mr. Bimie, an Englishman, a sort of 
assistant in the establishment, with a 
hard, dry, parchment face, and — ^a 
remarkable talent for silence. The 
host himself was a splendid animal ; 
his vast chest seemed to occupy more 
space at the table than any four of 
his guests, yet he was not corpulent 
or unwieldy; he was dressed in black, 
wore a velvet stock very high, and 
four gold studs glittered in his shirt* 
front; he was bald to the crows, 
which made his forehead appear sin- 
gularly lofty, and what haii* he had 
left was a little greyish and curled; 
his face was shaved smoothly, exoept 
a close-clipped mustache ; and his 
eyes, though small, were bright and 
piercing. Such was the party. 

''These are the best boiu-iaiw I 
ever ate," said Mr. Love, glaneing at 
Madame Caumartin. "My fair friends, 
have compassion on the table of a poor 
bachelor." 

'* But you ought not to be a bache- 
lor. Monsieur Lofe," replied the fair 
Rosalie, with an arch look; "you 
who make others marry, should set 
the example." 

'' All in good time," answered Mr. 
Love, nodding ; " one serves one's 
customers to so much hi^pness that 
one has nene left for onesdf." 

Here a loud explosion was heacd. 
Monsieur GoupiUe had pulled one of 
the bon-bon crackers with Mademoi- 
seUe AdMe. 

"I*ve got the motto! — ^no— Mon- 
sieur has it: I'm alwaya unkoky," 
said the gentle Ad^e. 

The Spicier selwiiiily unrolled tiie 
little slip of paper; the print waa 
very small, and he longed to take out 
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kb ipeebulei, bnt ha thought t^t 
Voold make him Iirak old. HoireTer, 
be tpdled through the motto with 
■ome diffienlty :— 



"I pTMeot It to HadeiDouelle,' 
Mid he, lajiog the motto lolemiil; In 
jUfele't pUte, npon ■ little moantala 
of ehertnot-hiuk*. 

"It ii Tei7 prettf,' uid ifae, look' 
log down. 

** It I* rerj A pr^mt," whiipered 
the tpider, etreuing the pervqut b 
little too roughly In hii emotion. Mr. 
Lore gsTe him a kick ander the 
table, and put hli finger to bl« own 
bald head, and then lo hU noie iig- 
■UficBDtly. The intelligent tpidtr 
HDOOthKl back the initaied pervjju. 

"Are yon fond of boru^Kmt, Ma- 
■bmi^KlIe Adtlel T have a very 
flne itoek at home,' uid Honiiear 
OoopUIe. 

Uademoiaelle AdMe de Coniral 
■igbed — " HUcul thcj remind me of 
happier dayi, when I irai a pttile, and 
mj dear grandmamma took me in her 
lap and (old me how ihe etcaped the 
gnilloUoe : she iraa an (migrU, and 
jon knoT her &ther via a marquii." 

The tyieier bowed and looked 
pnided. He did not qaite lee the 
Miineiion between the bont-bont and 
the gnUloUne. ' 

"You are tride, Honeienr," ob- 
wrred Hadanie BaTor, In rather a 
piqned tone, lo the Pole, who had not 
■aid a word dnce the rSii. 

" Hadime, an exile ii alwaTi triett : 
J think of mj paavre payt." 

"Bah I " cried Mr. I^re, "Think 
(hat there In do exile by the lide of a 
M(e dame." 



The Pole tmileJ moomfbll;. 

" TuU it,' nid Madame Besror, 
hoMlng a eraeker to the patriot, and 
turning away her Cue. 

-' Tec, madante ; I with it were a 
cannon in defence of La Pdogixr 

^Vitb thii magnitoqnenl aiplralloD, 
the ^lant SoTolafeki palled luatily, 
and then robbed bia fingers, with a 
li;'.lcgrimaee, obaerring, that crackers 
wc ro lometjmeii dangeroaR, and that 
the preient combnitible wai Sunt 
l/'/mx immense. 
I "IIctHr Jllcnjudu-lnjour 

PiwrclrtriOBpbBd«ruiour,~* ' 

sM Uadame Bearar, reading the 
iioito, " What do jon uy (« that )" 
" ."ifadiuiie, there ii no triumph for 

.Midame Bcaror nttered a little 
xeviih exelamalion, and glanced in 

k'.piur at berred-beaded countiyman. 
' A Ft you, too, a great politician, «t I " 
^i'i ihe, in £agli«h. 
" .Vo, mem '. — I 'm all for the 



" What doea be lay]' oaked Ua- 
duino Caumartin. 
'• Motuieur Jliggiiu at Umt pour 

'■ 'to he aure be ii," cried Mr. Lore; 
"all the Engliih are, etpecially with 
tliut coloured hair ; a lady who like* 
» pduionate adorer should always 
marry a man with gotd-coloured litur 
—always. What do yon say. Hade- 
molHillo Adeiel" 

-'i)h,.I like liurlu^r," said Hidfr 
III oi KB lie, looking tiMhfully askew 
ut Monsieur (ioupillo'a pemqut. 
'' Criindmamma said her papa—the 
luarijuis— used yellow powder ; it 
uiiiAi have been Teiy pretty." 

'' llather d la tverc dorge," re- 
nmrked the fpicier, smiling on the 
ri^ht aide of his mouth, where his 
best leetb were. 

Mndemoiselle de Courral looked 
I AIhI I baling DBtUJbi-diy Uw( [ 
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diBpleased. "I fear yon are a re- 
publican^ Monsieur Goupille 1 " 

"I, mademoiselle 1 No; I'm for 
the^ Bestoration ; '' and again the 
spicier perplexed himself to discover 
the association of idea between re- 
publicanism and gucre (Torge. 

''Another glass of wine. Oome^ 
another/' said Mr. Love, stretching 
across the Yicomte to help Madame 
Canmartin. 

"Sir/' said the tall Frenchman 
with the riband, eyeing the Spicier 
with g^eat disdain, " you say you are 
for the Restoration — I am for the 
Empire — Moi!" 

"No politics!*' cried Mr. Love. 
" Let us adjourn to the salon" 

The Yicomte, who had seemed 
supremely ennuye during this dia- 
logue, plucked Mr. Love by the 
sleeve as he rose, and whispered pe- 
tulantly, "I do not see any one here 
to suit me. Monsieur Love — none of 
my rank." 

" Mon Dieu ! " answered Mr. Love ; 
"powJtd' argent poirUde Suisse. I could 
introduce you to a duchess, but then 
the fee is high. There's Mademoiselle 
de Oourval — she dates from the 
Carlovingians." 

"She is very like a boiled sole," 
answered the Vicomte, with a wry 
face. " Still — what dower has she 1 " 

"Forty thousand francs, and sickly," 
replied Mr. Love, ** but she likes a tall 
man, and Monsieur Goupille is— 

" Tall men are never well made, 
interrupted the Vicomte, angrily; 
and he drew himself aside as Mr. Love, 
gallantly advancing, gave his arm to 
Madame Beavor, because the Pole 
had, in rising, folded both his own 
arms across his breast. 

"Excuse me, ma'am," said Mr. 
Love to Madame Beavor, as they ad- 
journed to the salon, " I don't think 
you manage that brave man well." 

" Ma foij comme il est ennuyeux 
avee sa Pologne," replied Madame 
Beavor, shrugging her shoulders. 
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" True ; but he is a very fine-shaped 
man; and it is a comfort to think 
that one will have no rival but hia 
country. Trust me, and encourage 
him a little more ; I think he would 
suit you to a T." 

Here the attendant engaged for the 
evening announced Monsieur and 
Madame Giraud; whereupon there 
entered a little — little couple, veiy 
fair, very plump, and very like each 
other. This was Mr. Love's show 
couple — his decoy ducks — his last 
best example of match-making ; th^ 
had been married two months out of 
the bureau, and were the admiration 
of the neighbourhood for their con- 
jugal affection. As they were now 
united, they had ceased to frequent 
the taUe d'Mte; but Mr. Love ^often 
invited them after the dessert, pour 
encourager les autres. 

" My dear friends," cried Mr. Love, 
shaking each by the hand, "I am 
ravished to see you. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I present to you Monsieur 
and Madame Giraud, the happiest 
couple in Christendom; — if I had 
done nothing else in my life but bring 
them together, I should not have 
lived in vain ! " 

The company eyed the objects of 
this eulogium with great attention. 

" Monsieur, my prayer is to deserve 
my honheur," said Monsieur Giraud. 

" Cher ange ! " murmured Madame : 
and the happy pair seated themselves 
next to each other. 

Mr. Love, who was all for those 
innocent pastimes which do away 
with conventional formality and re- 
serve, now proposed a game at " Hunt 
the Slipper," which was welcomed by 
the whole party, except the Pole and 
the Yicomte; though Mademoiselle 
AdMe looked prudish, and observed 
to the Spicier, that Monsieur Lofe was 
so droll, but she should not have liked 
her pauvre grandmaman to see her,** 

The Yicomte had stationed himself 
opposite to Mademoiselle de Oourval^ 
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tad kept hit eyoe fixed on her rery 
tanderly. 

" Mademoificlle, I see, doee not ap- 
prore of such bourgeois divenioniy" 
Mid ho. 

"No, monsieur," mid the gentle 
Ad^le. ** Bat I think wo most lacri- 
ftoe our own tastee to those of the 
oompany." 

"It is a Tciy amiaUe sentiment/ 
said the spider, 

"It is one attributed to grand- 
mamma's papa, the Mar/|uis do Cour- 
TiL It has become quito a hackneyed 
nmark since," said AdMe. 

"Come, ladies," said the joyous 
Bosalie ; " I volunteer my slipper." 

** AMBeyez-wniB done" said Madame 
Beavor to the Pole. ** Have you no 
gimes of this sort in Vokmd '\ " 

" Madame, Za Po^ogme is no more," 
said the Polo. " But with the swords 
ofherbrave-^— " 

" No swords here, if yon please," 
wkl Mr. Love, putting his vast hands 
on the Pole's shoulders, and sinking 
him forcibly down into the circle now 
fcrmed. 

The game proceeded with great 
vigour and much laughter from Bo- 
salie, Mr. Love, and Madame Beavor, 
•ipeeially whenover the last thumped 
the Polo with the heel of the slipper. 
Monsieur Giraml was always sure that 
Madame Giraud had the slipper about 
her, which persuasion on his part 
gave rise to many little endearments, 
which arc always so innocent among 
married people. Tlie Yicomto and 
the fpicier were eqiuUly certain the 
■Upper was with Mademoiselle AdMe, 
who defended herself with much more 
energy tliau might have been sup- 
posed in one so gentle. The cpicier, 
however, grew jealous of the atten- 
tions of his noUe rival, and teld him 
that he gSnA*d mademoiselle ; wherc- 
ipon tlie Yicomto called him an im^ 
pertMient; and the tail Frenchman, 
vith the red riband, i^rong up and 
itidi— 



^ Can I be of any assiatanee, gentle- 
men 1" 

Therewith Mr. Love, the great 
peace-maker, interposed, and, recon« 
oiling the rivals, proposed to change 
the game to Colin Maillard, Anglic^, 
" Blind Man's Buff." BosaUe clapped 
her hands, and offered herself to be 
blindfolded. ThetaUesand chairs were 
cleared away; and Madame Beavor 
pushed the Pole into Bosalie's arms^ 
who, having felt him about the face 
for some moments, guessed him to be 
the tall Frenchman. During this tamo 
Monsieur and 3iadame Giraud hid 
themselves behind the window-curtain. 

" Amuse yourself, mon ami" said 
Madame Beavor, to tho liberated 
Pole. 

"Ah, madame,"i sighed Monsieur 
Sovolofski, " how ean I be gay ! AU 
my property confiscated by the Em^ 
peror of Bussia I Has La Pologjie no 
Brutus 1 " 

" I think you are in love," said the 
host, cUpping him on the back. 

" Are you (fuUe sure," whispered the 
Pole to the match-maker, " that Ma^ 
dame Beavor has viTigt mille livres de 
rentes r* 

" Not a sons less." 

Tho Pole mused, and, glancing at 
Madame Beavor, said, — "And yet^ 
madame, your charming gaiety con* 
soles me amidst ail my suffsriogs;" 
upon which Madame Beavor called 
him "flatterer," and rapped his 
knuckles witli her fiin ; the latter 
proceeding the brave Pole did not 
seem to like, for he immediately buried 
his hands in his trowsers' pockets. 

The game was now at its meridian. 
Bosalie was uncommonly active, and 
flew about here and there, much to 
the harassment of the Pole, who re- 
peatedly wiped his forehead, and 
observed that it was warm work, and 
put him in mind of the last sad battle 
for La Pologne. Monsieur Goupillo, 
who had lately taken lessons in danc- 
ing, and was vain of his agility — 
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mounted the chairs and tables, as 
Bosalie approached — with great grace 
and gravity. It so happened that in 
these saltations, he ascended a stool 
near the curtain behind which Mon- 
sieur and Madame Giraud were en- 
sconced. Somewhat agitated by a 
slight flutter behind the folds, which 
made him fancy, on the sudden panic, 
that Rosalie was creeping that way, 
the Spicier made an abrupt pirouette, 
and the hook on which the curtains 
were suspended, caught his left coat- 
tail— 

*' The fatal vesture left the ungnarded side :** 

just as he turned to extricate the gar- 
ment from that dilemma, Bosalie 
sprung upon him, and natoraAly lifting 
her hands to that height wiiere she 
fancied the human lace divine, took 
another extremity of Monsieur Gk>u- 
piUe's graceful frame thus exposed, by 
surprise. 

" r don't know who tMs is. QueUe 
drSie de viactgef" muttered Rosalie. 

** Mais, madane," ftiltered M^msieur 
8krapi11e, looking greatly disconcerted. 

%e gentle Ad^le, who did net seem 
to relish this adventure, came to the 
relief of her wooer, and pinohed Ko- 
saHe very sharply in the arm. 

** That 's not fair. But I will know 
who this is," cried Rosalie, angiily; 
"jovL fifea'n't escape ! " 

A sudden and universal burst of 
laughter roused her suspi^ons— ^ahe 



drew back — and exclaiming, — **Mais, 
quelle mauvaise plaisanterie ; <fe^ 
tropfort!" applied her fair hand to 
the place in dispute, with so hearty 
a good-will, that Monsieur QoupiUe 
uttered a dolorous cry, and sprung 
from the chair, leaving the coat-tail 
(the cause of all his woe) suspended 
upon the hook. 

It was just at this moment, and in 
the^ midst of the excitement caused by 
Monsieur (xoupille's misfortune, that 
the door opened, sad' the attendant 
re-appeared, followed by a young man 
in a large cloak. 

The new-comer paused at the 
threshold, and gazed around him in 
evident surprise. 

"Diable!*' said Mr. Love, ap- 
proaching, and gadng hard At the 
stranger. " Is it possible 1 — ^Tousn 
oeme at last 1 — Welcome ! " 

" But," said the stranger, tfpfth 
rently still bewildered, " there is boom 
mistake; you are not ** 

"Yes, I am Mr. Lovef — Love all 
the world over. How is owr 



Ghreggl-^toki you to address yvuntlf 
to Mr. Love,— eh 1 — MumMLadiM 
and gentlemen, a& aoquisition to our 
party. Fkie ftUow, eh?>-Five flMt 
eleven without his shoes, — aad yowig 
enough to hepe to bo thrice married 
before he dies. When did you arrive 1^ 
"To-day." i 

And thns, Philip Morton and Mr. 
Wyiiaan' Qswtv^ met <mee* mare. 
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CIIAPTEE II. 

** lUpjpj th« BMii who. vnld of cmn and fttrlfe. 
In •liken nr in iMtbem pnrw retains 
▲ vlendld •hilling I "—The SpUndid SkiUimg, 

" And whartfore ahonld thay take or oara for thoof hC, 
Tba nnreaaooing Tulgar willingly obey. 
And leaving toll and poverty behind, 
Ron forth hy different waya, the bllMfial boon to find.** 

WnTa Bdutmiiom, 



" Pooft boy ! yonr itory interesU me. 
The erents are romantic, bnt the moral 
Sa practical, old, eTerlasUng— life, boy, 
lilb. Poverty by itself is no such great 
corse; that is, if it stops short of 
•Urving. And passion by itself is a 
noble ^ing, sir; bat poverty and 
paadon together — ^poverty and feeling 
— poverty and pride — the poverty one 
knot bom to, but falls into ; — and the 
man who ousts you out of your easy 
chair, kicking you with every turn he 
takes, as he settles himself more com- 
fortably — why, there 's no romance in 
that — hard every-day life, sir I Well, 
well :— so after your brother's letter 
yon resigned yourself to that fellow 
fimith.'' 

'' No ; I gave him my money, not 
my sonl. I turned from his door, with 
ft few shillings that he himself thrust 
into my hand, and walked on — I cared 
not whither — out of the town, into the 
fields — till night came; and then, 
Just as I suddenly entered on the 
high-road, many miles away, the moon 
rose; and I saw, by the hedge-side, 
something that seemed like a corpse : 
it was an old beggar, in the last state 
of ragg^ncss, disease, and famine. 
He had laid himself down to die. I 
shared with him what I had, and 
helped him to a little inn. As he 
crossed the threshold, he turned round 



and blessed me. Do yon know, the 
moment I heard that blessing, a stone 
seemed rolled away from my heart. 
I said to myself, — ' What then ! even 
/ can be of use to some one ; and I 
am better off than that old man, for 
I have youth and health.' As these 
thoughts stirred in me, my limbs, 
before heavy with fatigue, grew light ; 
a strange kind of excitement seized 
me. I ran on gaily, beneath the 
moonlight, that smiled over the crisp, 
broad road. I felt as if no honse, not 
even a palace, were large enough for 
me that night. And when, at last^ 
wearied out, I crept into a wood, and 
laid myself down to sleep, I still mar- 
mured to myself, — * I have youth and 
health.' But, in the morning, when 
I rose, I stretched out my arms, and 
missed my brother I .... In two 
or three days I found employment 
with a farmer; but we quarrelled 
after a few weeks ; for once he wished 
to strike me : and somehow or other, 
I could work, but not serve. Winter 
had begun when we parted. — Oh, 
such a winter .'—Then— then I knew 
what it was to be houseless. How I 
lived for some months — if to live it 
can be called— it would pain yon to 
hear, and humble me to tell. At 
last, I found myself again in London ; 
and one evening, not many daya 
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flince, I resolved at last — for nothing 
else seemed left, and I had not touched 
food for two days — to come to you." 

" And why did that never occur to 
yon before 1 " 

** Because/' said Philip, with a deep 
blush, — ''because I trembled at the 
power over my actions and my future 
life that I was to give to one, whom 
I was to l)les8 as a benefactor^ yet 
distrust as a guide." 

"Well," said Love, or Gawtrey, 
with a singular mixture of irony and 
compassion in his voice ; ** and it was 
hunger, then, that terrified you at last 
even more than 11" 

« Perhaps hunger, — or perhaps 
rather the reasoning that comes from 
hunger. I had not, I say, touched 
food for two days ; and I was standing 
on that bridge, from which on one 
aide you see the palace of a head of 
the Church, on the other the towers 
of the Abbey, within which the men 
I have read of in history lie buried. 
It was a cold, frosty evening, and the 
river below looked bright with the 
lamps and stars. I leaned, weak and 
sickening, against the wall of the 
bridge; and in one of the arched 
recesses beside me a cripple held out 
his hat for pence. I envied him ! — 
he had a livelihood ; he waa inured to 
it, perhaps bred to it; — he had no 
shame. By a sudden impulse, I, too, 
turned abruptly round — held out my 
hand to the first passenger, and started 
at the shrillness of my own voice, as 
it cried ' Charity,' " 

Gawtrey threw another log on the 
fire, looked complacently round the 
comfortable room, and rubbed his 
hands. The young man continued, — 

" ' Yon should be ashamed of your- 
self.-»I 've a great mind to give you 
to the police,' was the answer, in a 
pert and sharp tone. I looked up, 
and saw the livery my fiither's menials 
had worn. I had been begging my 
bread from Robert Beaufort's lackey 1 
I said nothing; the nuui went on his 



business on tiptoe, that the mud might 
not splash above the soles of his shoes. 
Then, thoughts so black that they 
seemed to blot out every star from the 
sky — thoughts, I had often wrestled 
against, but to which I now gave my- 
self up with a sort of mad joy — seised 
mo : and I remembered you. I had still 
preserved the address you gave me; 
I went straight to the house. Yoor 
friend, on naming you, received me 
kindly, and without question, placed 
food before me— prcnsod on me clothing 
and money — procured me a passport 
— gave me your address — and now I 
am beneath your roof. Gawtrey, I 
know nothing yet of the world, bat 
the dark side of it. I know not what 
to deem you — but as you alone have 
been kind to me, so it is to your 
kindness rather than your aid, that I 
now cling — your kind words and kind 

looks — yet :" he stopped short, 

and breathed hard. 

" Yet you would know more of 
me. Faith, my boy, I cannot tell you 
more at this moment. I believe, 
to speak fairly, I don't live exactly 
within the pale of the law. But I 'm 
not a villain! — I never plundered 
my friend and called it playl — I 
never murdered my friend and called 
it honour I — I never seduced my 
friend's wife and called it gallantry 1 " 
As Gawtrey said this, ho drew the 
words out, one by one, through his 
grinded teeth, paused, and resumed 
more gaily, — "I struggle with For- 
tune; vidd taut/ 1 am not what 
you seem to suppose— not exactly a 
swindler, certainly not a robber 1 But, 
as I before told you, I am a charlatan, 
so is every man who strives to be 
richer or greater than he is. I, too, 
want kindness as much as you do. 
My bread and my cup are at your 
service. I will try and keep you 
unsullied, even by the clean dirt that 
now and then sticks to me. On the 
other hand, youth, my young friend, 
has no right to play the censor ; and 
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yoD xnnti tika me at yon take the 
world, iritfaoQi- being over^MnipnloM 
■nddMnty. MypfeBentTOoatioapajB 
trell ; in ftoty I am beginning to lay 
by. My real name and paai life are 
lihoroQ^lyimknown, and aa yet tm- 
raapectedinthiaguor^ier; for though 
I'lmTe seen mti^ of PariSy my career 
liitherto has paaaed in other parte of 
tiie city ; — and for the rstt, own that 
I am well diagniMd ! What a bene- 
volent air this bald forehead girea 
me— '^t Tme/' added Gawtrey, 
aomewhat more serionaly, "if I saw 
how yon could support yourself in a 
broader path of life than that in 
iHiich I pick out my own way, I might 
a^y to you, aa a gay man of fiuhion 
nright say to some sober stripling — 
nay, aa many a dissolute Ikther- says 
(or ought to say) to his son> — * It is 
no reason you should be a sinner, 
'because I am not a saint/ In a word, 
.if you were well off in a respectable 
profession, you mi||At hare safer ac- 
quaintances than mys^. But, as it 
i% upon my word aa a plain man, I 
don't see what you can do better." 
Ghiwtrey made this speech with so 
much frankness and ease, that it 
seemed greatly to reUere the listener, 
and when he wound up with, " What 
.say you 1 In fine, my life is that of a 
great schoolboy, getting into scrapes 
for the fun of it, and fighting his way 
out aa he best canl — W411 you see 
how you like itl** PhiUp, with a 
confiding and grateful inipulse, put 
his hand into Gawtrey's. The host 
shook it cordially, and, withovt saying 
another word, shewed his guest into 
a little cabinet where there was a sofii* 
bed, and they parted for the night. 

The new life upon which Philip 
Morton entered was so odd, so gro- 
tesque, and so amusing, that at his 
age it was, perhaps, natural that be 
fffaould not be clearsighted aa to its 
danger. 
WnUmD Qttwtref waa one of those 
men who are bom to exert ft'eertain 



infiuenco and ascendancy whererer 
tbey may be thrown ; his vast strength, 
his redundant bealth, had a power of 
themaelveB— a moral as well as pdiy- 
sical power. He naturally possessed 
high animal spirits, beneath the sur- 
fkee of which, however, at times, thero 
WM visible a certain under-ourrent of 
malignity and scorn. Ho had evi- 
dently received a superior education, 
and could command at will the mannecs 
of a man not unfiuniliar with a politer 
class of society. From the first hour 
that PhiUp had seen him on the top of 
the coach on the B— ^- road, this man 
had attracted his curiosity and inter- 
est,* the conversation he had heard 
in the eborehyard, tlie obligatiens he 
owed to Qawtrey in his esci^>e from 
the officers of justice, the time after- 
wards passed in hlB society till - they 
separated at the little inn, the rough 
and hearty kindliness Qawtrey had 
shewn him at that period, and' the 
hospitality extended to him nowr-all 
contributed to excite his fancy, and In 
muoh^ — indeed very much, entitled 
this singular person to bis groiiiode. 
Morton, in a word, waa fiuM^inated ; 
this man was the only friend he had 
made. .1 have not tboughi it ne- 
cessary to detail to the reader the 
conversations that had taken place 
between them, during that passage «f 
Mbrtoit% life when he waa bcfupe far 
some days Gawtrey's oompanieii^ yet 
thesfroenTersations bad sank deep in 
his mind. Ho wa8struek,and:abneat 
awed, by the profound g^oom which 
lurked under Gawtrey's-broad -humour 
— a gloom, not of temperament, bat 
of knowledge. His views of life> of 
human Justioe and human virtue^ ipbtc 
(as, to be aare, is commonly the case 
with men wfae have had reason to 
quarrel* with the world) dreai|r and 
despairing; and Morton's own eup^' 
rienee had been aa sad, that tlieso 
opiniens were more influential than 
they oould ever have been with the 
Yiaiippy^ 'SLo1KPr«^\&^Ula^tbliraMoad 
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w^aioo, there iTM a greater gaiety 
than in their fint: and under his 
host's roof Morton InsenBibly^ but 
nqridlj, reoorered something of the 
msAj tad natural tone of liis impetu- 
^NB and ardent spirits. Gawtreyhim- 
idf was generallj a boon companion ; 
their soeietj) if not select, was merry. 
"Whmk their evemngs were disengaged, 
^Sawtreywaa fond of liannting cafia 
sod .theatres, and Morton was his 
compani on ; Bimie (Mr. Gawtrey's 
pwtne^ nerer accompanied them. 
Refreshed by this change of life, the 
very person of this young man re- 
gained its bloom and vigour, as a plant, 
removed from some choked atmo- 
sphere and unwholesome soil, where it 
had struggled for light and air, ex- 
pands on transplanting ; the graceful 
leaves burst from the long-drooping 
boughs, and the elastic crest springs 
upward to the sun in the glory of its 
young prime. If there was still a 
certain fiery sternness in his aspect, it 
had ceased, at least, to be haggard and 
savage, it even suited the character of 
his dark and expressive features. He 
might not have lost the something of 
the tiger in his fierce temper, but in 
the sleek hues and the sinewy sym- 
metry of the frame, he began to put 
forth also something of the tiger's 
beauty. 

Mr. Bimie did 'not sleep in the 
house, he went home nightly to a 
lodging at some little distance. We 
have said but little about this man, 
for, to all appearance, there was little 
enough to say; he rarely opened hisown 
mouth except to Gawtrey, with whom 
Philip often observed him engaged in 
whispered conferences, to which he 
was not admitted. His eye, however, 
was less idle than his lips ; it was not 
a bright eye, on the contrary, it was 
dull, and, to the unobservant, lifeless, 
of a pale blue, with a dim film over 
it— the eye of a vulture ; but it had 
in it a calm, heavy, stealthy watch- 
fuhiess, which inapind Morton with 



great distrust and aversion. Mr. Bnnie 
not only spoke French like a native, 
but ail his liabits, his gestures, his 
tricks of manner, were French ; not 
the French of good society, but more 
idiomatic, as it were, and popular. He 
was not exactly a vulgar person, he 
was too silent for that, but he was 
evidently of low extraction and coarse 
breeding; his accomplishments were 
of a mechanical nature; he was an 
extraordinary arithmetician, he was 
a very skilful chemist, and kept a 
laboratory at his lodgings ; he mended 
his own clothes and linen with incom- 
parable neatness. Philip suspected 
him of blacking his own shoes, but 
that was prejudice. Once he found 
Morton sketching horses' heads— pour 
86 dSsennuyer; and ho made some 
short criticisms on the drawings, which 
showed him well acquainted with the 
art. Philip, surprised, sought to draw 
him into conversation; but Bimie 
eluded the attempt, and observed that 
he had once been an engraver. « 

Gawtrey himself did not seem to 
know much of the early life of this 
person, or at least he did not seem to 
like much to talk of him. The foot- 
step of Mr. Bimie was gliding, noise- 
less, and catlike ; he had no sociality in 
him^-eiyoyed nothing— drank hard 
— but was never drank. Somehow or 
other, he had evidently over Gawtrey 
an influence little less than that which 
Gawtrey had over Morton, but it was 
of a different nature : Morton had con- 
ceived an extraordinary affection for 
his friend, while Gawtrey seemed 
secretly to dislike Bimie, and to be glad 
whenever he quitted his presence. It 
was, in trath, Gawtrey's custom when 
Bimie retired for the night, to rab 
his hands, bring out the punch-bowl, 
squeeze the lemons, and while Philip, 
stretched on the sofa, listened to him, 
between sleep and waking, to talk 
on for the hour together, often till 
day-break, with that biaaxvt muLtsa^ 
of ksAYen w^*^ l"w^2ks^> ^x^wj %ssA. 
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iUment^ which made the daogenmi 
eharm of hu lociei/. 

One ereDiDg mm ikey thus wt t<oge- 
ther. If orton. After liiiening for lome 
time to hu oompAnion'e commente on 
men and thingi^ mid ahmptly^ — 

" Gawire/ ! there ia ao mach in yon 
thai pazclea me, lo much which I find 
it difficnli to reconcile with jour pre- 
aent pannita, ihat> if I aak no india- 
creei confidence, I ahoald like greatlj 
to hear aome aoeonni of jonr early 
life. It would pleaae me to compare 



it with my own ; when I am your age^ 
I will then look back and see what I 
owed to your ejcample." 

"My early life! well ~ yon ahall 
hear iL It will put yon on your 
guard, I hope, beiimeii against the 
two rocka of youth — love and friend- 
ship.* Then, while squeezing the 
lemon into his iaronriie beverage^ 
which Morton obsenred he made 
atronger than usual, Gawtrey thus 
commenced 
Tax uisTOET or A oooi>-foa*voTHiao. 
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CHAPTBB III. 

* All hUi •oooew miut on himielf depend. 
He bad no money, oounael, guide, or friend ; 
With spirit high, John leam'd the world to braye. 
And in both eeniee was a ready knave.**-- Caabbc. 



** Mt grand&ther sold walking-BtickB 
and umbrellas in the little passage by 
Exeter 'Change; he was a man of 
genias and speculation. As soon as 
he had scraped together a little 
money, he lent it to some poor devil 
with a hard landlord, at twenty per 
cent., and made him take half the 
loan in umbrellas or bamboos. By 
these means he got his foot into the 
ladder, and climbed upward and up- 
ward, till, at the age of forty, he had 
amassed 50002. He then looked about 
for a wife. An honest trader in the 
Strand, who dealt largely in cotton 
prints, possessed an only daughter; 
this young lady had a legacy, from a 
great aunt, of 82202., with a small 
street in St. Giles's, where the tenants 
paid weekly (all thieves or rogues — 
all, so their rents were sure). Now 
my grandfather conceived a great 
friendship for the father of this young 
lady ; gave him a hint as to a new 
pattern in spotted cottons; enticed 
him to take out a patent, and lent 
him 7002. for the speculation, applied 
for the money at the very moment 
cottons were at their worst, and g^t 
the daughter instead of the money, — 
by which exchange, you see, he won 
25202., to say nothing of the young 
lady. My grandfather then entered 
into partnership with the worthy 
trader, carried on the patent with 
spirit, and begat two sons. As he 
grew older, ambition seized him ; his 
sons should be gentlemen-H>n6 was 
No. 166. 



sent to College, the other put into a 
marching regiment My grandfather 
meant to die worth a plum; but a 
fever he caught in visiting his tenants 
in St. Giles's, prevented him, and he 
only left 20,0002. equally divided 
between the sons. My father, the 
College man** (here Gawtrey paused 
a moment, took a large draught of 
the punch, and resumed with a visible 
effort) — " my father, the College man, 
was a person of rigid principles — ^bore 
an excellent character — had a g^reat 
regard for the world. He married 
early and respectably. I am the sole 
fruit of that union ; he lived soberly, 
his temper was harsh and morose, 
his home gloomy; he was a yery 
severe &ther, and my mother died 
before I was ten years old. When I 
was fourteen, a little old Frenchman 
came to lodge with us ; he had been 
persecuted under the old regime for 
being a philosopher; he filled my 
head with odd crotchets which, more 
or less, have stuck there ever since. 
At eighteen I was sent to St. John's 
College, Cambridge. My father was 
rich enough to have let me go up in 
the higher rank of a pensioner, but 
he had lately grown avaricious ; he 
thought that I was extravagant; he 
made me a sizar, perhaps to spite me. 
Then, for the first time, those in- 
equalities in life which the French- 
man had dinned into my ears met me 
practically. A sizar I another name 
for a dog i I had snch strength, health, 
L 10 
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and spirits, that I bad more life in my 
little finger than half the fellow- 
commoners — genteel, spindle-shanked 
striplings, who might have passed 
for a collection of my grandfather^s 
walking-canes — had in their whole 
bodies. And I often think," con- 
tinued Gawtrey, "that health and 
spirits have a great deal to answer 
fori When we are youngs we so ftr 
resemble savages — ^who are Ifatore's 
yonng people— that we attach proi- 
digioos value to physical advantages. 
My iiiata of strengtii and aetivity-— 
tlieclodi I thnMhed— andtherailiiigi 
Heaped— -and the bea^raees I won — 
ava^tiiey not written in the chronide 
oi- Si. John's? These aohierementa 
iaif ind me with an extravagant sense 
oi mj own superiority, I could not 
bni daspise the rich fellows whom I 
emild bare blown down with a aaeeae. 
Sefvrtbeless, there was an impassable 
biifkr between me and them-— a 
nimt was not a proper associate for 
the &vourites of fortune I Bnt there 



one young man, a year younger 
than myself, of high birth, and the 
hiir.toeoQsiderable wealth, who did not 
rigavd me with the same supercilious 
iaaelenee as the rest ; his very rank, 
perhaps, made him indifferent to the 
little conventional formalities which 
inineiMse persons who cannot play at 
UoitMi with this round world; he 
wm the wildest youngster in the 
nniverrtty — lamp-breaker — tandem* 
driver^mob-fighter---a very devil in 
sliort-'-clever, but not in the reading 
line— small and slight, but biave as 
a lion. Congenial habits made us 
intimate, and I loved him like a 
bfother-— better than a brother^ae 
a dog loves his master. In all our 
rows I covered him with my body. 
Qe had but to ssy to me, ' Leap into 
the water/ and I would not have 
stopped to pull off my ooat. In aborts 
I loved him as a proud man loves one 
who steads betwixt him and con* 
^emptr'-majx affteikotde mm VoT«t 



one who stands between him and soli- 
tude. To cut short a long story : my 
friend, one dark night, committed an 
outrage against discipline, of the most 
unpardonable character. There waa 
a sanctimonious, grave, old fellow of 
the College crawling home from a tea- 
parfy; my friend and another of his 
set seized, blindfolded, and hand- 
cnfkd this poor wretch, carried him, 
vi et armii, back to the house of an 
old maid whom he had been courting 
for the last ten years, fastened his 
pigtail (he wore a long one) to the 
knocker, and so left him. You maj 
imagine the infernal hubbub which 
his attempts to extricate hims^ 
ceased in the whole street; the old 
maid's old maid-senramt^ after -emptj* 
ing on his head all tiie vessels of 
wrath she could Uy her hand to, 
screamed ' Bape and murder ! ' The 
preetor and his bull-dogs came 
up, released the prisoner. Mid gavie 
chase to the delinquents^ who bad 
incautiously remaned near to en* 
joy the sport The night was dark, 
and they reaohed the College ia 
safety, but they had been tracked to 
the gates, for tiiis offienee / wee 
expelled." 

" Why, you were not ooneemed in 
itr' saidPhUip. 

''No; but I was suspeeted and 
accused. I could have got off bj 
betraying the true culprits, bnt my 
friend's father was in public life 
— a stem, haughty, old steteamea; 
my friend was mortally afraid of 
him — the only person he was afraid 
of. If I had too much insisted on 
my innocence, I might have set 
inquiry on the right track. In fine^ 
I was happy to prove my friendahifi 
for him. He shook me most ten* 
derly by the hand on parting, aad 
promised never to forget my gene* 
reus devotion. I went home in die* 
grace : I need not tell you whai «iy 
father said to me; I do not think 
he evec loved me froa thai hour. 
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Shortly after thif, my uncle, George 
Gflwirey, the captain^ returned from 
abroad ; he took a great fancy to me, 
and I left my father's house (which 
had grown insuflfbrable) to live with 
him. He had been a very handsome 
man — a gay spendthrift ; he had got 
through his fortune, and now lived on 
his wits — ^he was a professed gambler. 
His easy temper, his lively humour, 
fascinated me; he knew the world 
well; and, like all gamblers, was 
generous when the dice were lucky, — 
which, to tell you the truth, they 
generally were, with a man who bad no 
scruples. Though his practices were 
a IltUe suspected, they had never been 
discovered. We lived in an elegant 
apartment, mixed familiarly with men 
of various ranks, and enjoyed lifb 
extremely. I brushed off my college 
rust, and conceived a taste for ex- 
pense : I know not why it was, but in 
my new existence every one was kind 
to me ; and I had spirits that made me 
welcome everywhere. I was a scamp 
— ^bUt a frolicsome scamp — and that 
is always a popular character. As yet 
I was not dishonest, but saw dishonesty 
round me, and it seemed a very plea- 
santy jolly mode of making money ; 
and now I again fell into contact 
with the young heir. Ify college 
fhend was as wild in London as he 
had been at Cambridge; but the 
boy-ruffian, though not then twenty 
years of age, had grown into the 
man-villain." 

Here Gawtrey paused, and fh>wned 
darkly. 

"He had great natural parts, thU 
young man — much wit, readiness, and 
cunning, and he became very intimate 
with my uncle. He learned of him 
how to play the cUce, and to pack the 
cards— he paid him 1000^. for the 
knowledge t " 

"How ! a cheatt You said he was 
rich." 

" His tkther was very rich, and he 
had a liberal allowance but he was 



very extravagant ; and rich men love 
gain as well as poor-men do I He had* 
no excuse but the grand excuse of all 
vice — SnrrsHimR. Young as he was^ 
he became the flmhion, and he fattened' 
upon the plunder of his equals, who 
desired the honour offals acquaintanee. 
Now, I had seen my unele cheaty but 
I had never imitated' his example; 
when the man of fiuhion cheated, and 
made a jest of his earnings and my 
scruples — ^when I saw him courted, 
flattered, honoured, and his acts un* 
suspected, because his eonnexion» 
embraced half the peerage, the tempta- 
tion grew strong, but I still resisted 
it. However, my fkther always said^ 
I was bom to be a good-for-nothiog^ 
and I could not escape my destiny. 
And now I suddenly fell in love— yon 
don't know what that is yoi— so much 
the better for you. The girl was 
beautiful, and I thought she loved 
me — perhaps she did — but I was too 
poor, so her friends said, for marriage. 
We courted, as the saying is, in tiie 
meanwhile. It was my love for her, 
my wish to deserve her, that made me 
iron against my friend's example. I 
was fool enough to speak to him of 
Mary — to present him to her: this 
ended in her seduction." (Again 
Gawtrey paused, and breathed hard.) 
" I discovered the treachery — I called 
out the seducer — he sneered and re* 
fhsed to light the lowborn adventurer. 
I struck him to the earth — and then 
we fought, I was satisfied by a ball 
through my side! but he,' added 
Gawtrey, rubbing his hands, and with 
a vindictive chuckle, — "^ was a crip- 
ple for life! When I recovered, I 
found that my foe, whose sick cham- 
ber was crowded with Mends and 
comforters, had taken advantage of 
my illness to ruin my reputation. He, 
the swindler, accused me of his own 
crime: the equivocal character of my 
uncle confirmed the charge. JTim, 
his own high-bom pupil was enabled 
to UECOOasilis., WX'^ \^ ^^«|gnAA "ft^Si 
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fUUd en me, I left my bed, to find 
mj miele (all di^fiiiie over) mi avowed 
partner in a hell ; and myielf, blaeted 
alike in name, lore, past and faiare. 
And then, Philipy— then I commenced 
tiuii career which I have trodden 
iince, the prince of good-fellowf 
and good-for-nothingi ; with ten 
Ihonsand aliases, and as many strings 
to mj bow. Society east me off 
when I was innocent Egad, I have 
had my revenge on society since ! — 
Ho! hof ho!" 

The langh of this man had in it a 
moral infection. There was a sort of 
l^orying in its deep tone ; it was not 
the hollow hysteric of shame and de- 
spair — it spoke a sanguine Joyonsness I 
William Oawtrey was a man whose 
animal constitotion had led him to 
take animal pleasure in all things : he 
had enjoyed the poisons he had lived 
on* 

"But your fkther, — surely your 
ihiher ** 

** My father," interrupted Oawtrey, 
''refused me the money — (but a small 
sum) — that, once struck with the 
strong impnUe of a sincere penitence, 
I begged of bim, to enable me to get 
an honest living in an humble trade : 
his refusal soured the penitence — it 
gave me an excuse for my career — 
and conscience grapples to an excuse 
at a drowning wretch to a straw. And 
yet this hard father — this cautious, 
moral, money-loving man, three 
months afterwards, suffered a rogue 
— almost a stranger — to decoy him 
into a speculation that promised to 
bring him fifty per cent. : be invested 
in tbo traffic of usury what bad suf- 
ficed to save a hundred such as I am 
from perdition, and be lost it all ; it 
was nearly his whole fortune ; but he 
lives and has bis luxuries still : be 
cannot speculate, but he can save : 
he cared not if I starved, for he finds 
an hourly happiness in starving 
hknself." 

" And yonr friend," said .PhUip, 



after a panse in which his jonng 
sympathies went dangerously with 
the excuses for his benefiictor ; ''what 
has become of him, and the poor 

girir 

" My friend became a great man ; 
he succeeded to his fiither's peerage— 
a very ancient one — and to a splendid 
income. He is living still. Well, you 
shall hear about the poor girlf We 
are told of victims of seduction dying 
in a workhouse, or on a dunghill, 
penitent, broken-hearted, and uncom- 
monly ragged and sentimental; — it 
may be a frequent case, but it is not 
the worst It is worse, 1 think, when 
the Uar, penitent, innocent, credulous 
dupe becomes in her turn the de- 
ceiver — when she catches vice from 
the breath upon which she has hung 
— when she ripens, and mellows, and 
rots away into painted, blazing, staring, 
wholesale harlotry — when, in her turn, 
she ruins warm youth with false smiles 
and long bills— and when worse- 
worse than all, when she has children, 
daughters perhaps, brought up to the 
same trade, cooped, plumped, for some 
hoary lecher, without a heart in their 
bosoms, unless a balance for weighing 
money may be called a heart : Mary 
became this ; and I wish to Heaven 
she had rather died in an hospital! 
Her lover polluted bcr soul as well as 
her beauty: he found her another 
lover when he was tired of her. 
When she was at the age of thirty- 
six, I met her in Paris, with a daughter 
of sixteen. I was then flush with 
money, frequenting salonM, and play- 
ing the part of a fine gentleman ; she 
did not know me at first; and she 
sought my acquaintance. For you 
must know, my young friend," said 
Oawtrey, abruptly breaking off the 
thread of his narrative, " that I am 
not altogether the low dog you might 
suppose in seeing me here. At Paris 
— ah I you don't know Paris— there 
is a glorious ferment in society in 
which the dregs are often uppermost ! 
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I came here at the Peace ; and here 
have I resided the greater part of each 
year ever since. The vast masses of 
energy and life, broken up by the 
great thaw of the Imperial system, 
floating along the tide, are terrible 
icebergs for the vessel of the state. 
Some think Napoleonism over — its 
effects are only begun. Society is 
shattered from one end to the other, 
and I laugh at the little rivets by 
which they think to keep it together.* 
But to return, Paris, I, say, is the at- 
mosphere for adventurers — new faces 
and new men are so common here 
that they excite no impertinent in- 
quiry, it is so usual to see fortunes 
made in a day and spent in a month ; 
except in certAui circles, there is no 
walking round a man's character to 
spy out where it wants piercing! 
Some lean Greek poet put lead in his 
pockets to prevent being blown away ; 
—put gold in your pockets, and at 
Paris you may defy the sharpest wind 
in the world, — yea, even the breath 
of that old JBolus— Scandal I Well, 
then, I bad money— no matter how 
I came by it — ^and health, and gaiety; 
and I was well received in the coteries 
that exist in all capitals, but mostly 
in France, where pleasure is the cement 
that joins many discordant atoms : 
here, I say, I met Mary and her 
daughter, by my old friend, — the 
daughter, still innocent, but, sacre! 
in what an element of vice f We 
knew each other's secrets, Mary and 
I, and kept them: she thought me 
a greater knave than I was, and she 
intrusted to me her intention of sell- 
ing her child to a rich English mar- 
quis. On the other hand, the poor 
£^1 confided to me her horror of the 
scenes she witnessed and the snares 
that surrounded her. What do ydu 
think preserved her pure from all 

* This passage was written at a period 
when the dynasty of Loals Philippe seemed 
the most assuredt and NapolMniam was 
indeed considered extlnot 



danger 1 Bah I you will never guess ! 
— It was partly because, if example 
corrupts, it as often deters, but prin- 
cipally because she loved. A girl who 
loves one man purely has about her 
an amulet which defies the advances 
of the profligate. There was a hand- 
some young Italian, an artist, who 
frequented the house — he was the 
man. I had to choose, then, between 
mother and daughter : I chose the last.* 

Philip seized hold of Gawtre/s 
hand, grasped it warmly, and the 
good-for-nothing continued, — 

" Do you know, that I loved thai 
girl as well as I had ever loved the 
mother, though in another way ; she 
woM what I had fSuicied the mother 
to he; still more fair, more gracefhl, 
more winning, with a heart as full of 
love as her mother^s had been of 
vanity. I loved that child as if she 
had been my own daughter — I in- 
duced her to leave her mother's house 
— I secreted her — I saw her married 
to the man she loved — I gave her 
away, and saw no more of her for 
several months.** 

"Whyr 

** Because I spent them in prison ! 
The young people could not live upon 
air ; I gave them what I had, and, in 
order to do more, I did something 
which displeased the police; I nar- 
rowly escaped that time : but I am 
popular — very popular, and wiUi 
plenty of witnesses, not over scrupu- 
lous, I got off! When I was released^ 
I would not go to see them, for my 
clothes were ragged : the police stiU 
watched me, and I would not do 
tiiem harm in the world ! Ay, poor 
wretches ! they struggled so hard : he 
could get very little by his art, though, 
I believe, he was a deverish fellow at 
it, and the money I had given them 
could not last for ever. They lived 
near the Champs Elys^ and at 
night I used to steal out and look 
at them through the window. They 
seemed so happy, and so handaomef 
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and BO good; but he looked fAMj, 
and I saw that, like all Italians^ 
he laogublied for his own warm 
climate. But man is bom to act 
at well as to contemplatei" pursued 
Oawtrcj, changing his tone into the 
joUegro; ''and I was soon driven 
into my old wajs, though in a lower 
line. I went to London, just to give 
•my reputation an airing, and when I 
returned, pretty flush again, the poor 
Italian was dead, and Fanny was a 
widow, with one boy^ and enceinte 
with a second child. So then I sought 
her again, for her mother had found 
her out, and was at her with her 
devilish kindness; but Heaven was 
merciful, and took her away from both 
of us : she died in giving birth to a 
girl, and her last words were uttered 
to me, imploring me — the adventurer 
—the charlatan — the good-for-nothing 
— ^to keep her child from the clutches 
of her own mother. Well, sir, I did 
what I could for both the children ; 
hot the boy was consumptive, like his 
father, and HlccpH at P^rc-la-Chaiso. 
The girl is here — ^you shall see her 
.some day. Poor Fanny! if ever the 
devil will let me, I shall reform for 
her sake ; meanwhile, for her sake I 
mnst get grist for the mill. My stoty 
is concluded, for I need not tell you 
all of my pranks — of all the parts I 
liave played in life. I have never 
been a murderer, or a burglar, or a 
highway robber, or what the law calls 
'a thief. I can only say, as I said 
teforc, I have lived upon my wits, and 
they have been a tolerable capital on 
the whole. I have been an actor, a 
money-lender, a physician, a professor 
of animal magnetism, (thcU was lucro- 
' tive till it went out of ikshion, perhaps 
it will come in again ;) I have been a 
lawyer, a house-agent, a dealer in 
curiosities and china ; I have kept a 
hotel ; I have set up a weekly news- 
J^aper ; I have seen almost every city 
in Europe^ and made acquaintance 
*wiCh some of its gaols : but a man 



who has plenty of brains generally 
falls on his legs." 

"And your father T said Philip; 
and here he spoke to Qawtrey of the 
conversation he had overheard in the 
churchyard, but on which a scruple of 
natural delica^ had hitherto kept 
him silent. 

** Well, now," said his host, while a 
slight blush rose to his checks, "I 
will tell you, that though to my 
father's sternness and avarice I attri- 
bute many of my faults, I yet always 
had a sort of love for him ; and when 
in London, I accidentally heard that 
he was growing blind, and living with 
an artful old jade of a housekeeper, 
who might send him to rest with a 
dose of magnesia the night after she 
had coaxed him to make a will 
in her favour. I sought him out — 

and But you say you heard what 

passed." 

''Tea; and I heard him also call 
you by name, when it was too late, 
and I saw the tears on his checks." 

"Did you] — will you swear U> 
that?" exclaimed Gawtrey, with ve- 
hemence: then shading his brow 
with his hand, he fell into a reverie 
that lasted some moments. 

" If anything happen to me, Philip," 
ho said, abruptly, "perhaps he ma^r 
yet be a father to poor Fanny ; and 
if ho takes to her, sho will repay him 
for whatever pain I may, perhaps, 
have cost him. Stop! now I think 
of it, I will write down his addresa 
for you— never forgot it— there f It 
is time to go to bed.*' 

Gawtrey's tale made a deep impres- 
sion on Philip. IIo was too young, 
too inexperienced, too much borne 
away by the passion of the narrator, 
to see that Qawtrey had less cause to 
blame Fate than himself. True, he 
bad been ui^ustly implicated in the 
disgrace of an unwovtby uncle, bnt he 
had lived with that uncle, though be 
knew him to be a common cheat; 
true, he had beta "betrayed by a 
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friend, but he bad before known tbat 
friend to be a man without principle 
or honour. But what wonder that 
an ardent boy saw nothing of this — 
saw only the good heart that had 
saved a poor girl from vice, and 
sighed to relieve a harsh and ars- 
ricious parent. Even the hints that 



Gkkwtrey unawares let fall of prac- 
tices scarcely covered by the jovial 
phrase of "a great schoolboy's 
scrapes,'' either escaped the notice of 
Philip, or were charitably construed 
by him, in the compassion and the 
ignomnce of a young, hasty, and 
grateful heart. 
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" And tlM 'f a 



bewan woaMB."— Muwuroar. 



** Ai W6 loTtonr yooDgMt ofandm bttt* 
80 the iMt fmlt of our affiMtton, 
Wbartirar w beitow it, to most itroBf ; 
Since 'tis iadatd onr UlMt banratt-hoiiMb 
LMt niMTiiiMnft for* wtnUr I **— Wnvm : J)t9Wt Lam Com, 

** I wovld fain know what Und of thing a maa*f haart to f 
I will report it to yon : 'ttoa thing fkamad 
With dirara oornan ! "— Rowuir, 



bland and humorooB ones made him 
beloved : he was, in fitct, the incani»* 
lion of that great spirit whieh the 
laws of the world raiae up againat the 
world, and by which the world's in- 
jostice, on a large scale, is awfolly 
chastised; on a small scale, merelj 
nibbled at and harassed, as the rat 
that gnaws the hoof of the elephant : 
—The spirit which, on a rast theatre, 
rises up, gigantic and sublime, in the 
heroes of war and revolution — in 
Mirabeans, Marats, Napoleons ; on a 
minor stage, it shows itself in dema- 
gogues, fimatical philosophers^ and 
mob- writers; and on the forbidden 
boards, , before whose reeking lamps 
outcasts sity at once audience and 
actors, it nerer produced a knave 
more consummate in his party or 
carrying it off with more buskined 
dignity, than William Gawtrey. I 
call him by his aboriginal name ; as 
for his other appellations^ Bacchua 
himself had not so many! 

One day, a Udy, richly dressed, 
was ushered l>y Mr. Bimie into the 
bureau of Mr. Love, alias Gawtrey. 
Philip was seated by the window, 
reading, for the first time, the " Can- 
dide,"— that work, next to ** Basselas," 
the most hopeless and gloomy of the 
sportf of genius with mankind. The 



I BATB said that Gawtrey's tale made 
a deep impression on Philip; — that 
impression was increased by subse- 
qnent conversations, more frank even 
than their talk hsd hitherto been. 
There was certainly about this man a 
ihtal charm which concealed his vices. 
It arose, perhaps, from the perfect 
combinations of his physical frame— 
from a health which made his spirits 
buoyant and hearty under all ciricum- 
stances — and a blood so fresh, so 
sanguine, that it could not fail to 
keep the pores of the heart open. But 
he was not the less — for all his kindly 
impulses and generous feelings, and 
deq>ite the manner in which, natu- 
rally anxious to make the least un- 
ihvourable portrait of himself to Philip, 
he softened and glossed over the 
practices of his life— a thorough and 
complete rogue, a dangerous, des- 
perate, reckless dare-devil; it was 
easy to see when anything crossed 
him, by the cloud on his shaggy 
brow, by the swelling of the veins on 
the forehead, by the dilation of the 
broad nostril, that he was one to cut 
his way through every obstacle to an 
end,— choleric, impetuous, fierce, de- 
termined; such, indeed, were the 
qnalitiet that made him respected 
his tmo o itk tm, u hii more 
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My seemed rather embarrassed when 
she perceived Mr. Love was not alone. 
She drew back, and, drawing her veil 
still more closely round her, said, in 
French, — 

** Pardon me, I would wish a private 
conversation." 

Philip rose to withdraw, when the 
lady, observing him with eyes whose 
lustre shone through the veil, said 
gently,— 

** But, perhaps, the young gentle- 
man is discreet.** 

" He is not discreet, he is discre- 
tion! — ^my adopted son. You may 
confide in him — upon my honour you 
may, madam !" and Mr. Love placed 
his hand on his heart. 

" He is very young," said the lady, 
in a tone of involuntary compassion, 
aa^ with a very white hand, she 
imclasped the buckle of her cloak. 

" He can the better understand the 
curse of celibacy," returned Mr. Love, 
smiling. 

The lady lifted part of her veil, and 
discovered a handsome mouth, and a 
set of small, white teeth ; for she, too, 
smiled, though gravely, as she turned 
to Morton, and said — 

" You seem, sir, more fitted to be 
a votary of the temple than one of its 
officers. However, Monsieur Love, 
let there be no mistake between us ; 
I do not come here to form a marriage, 
but to prevent one. I understand 
that Monsieur the Yicomte de Yaude- 
mont has called into request your 
services. I am one of the Yicomte's 
family; we are all anxious that he 
should not contract an engagement 
of the strange, and, pardon me, unbe- 
coming character, which must stamp 
an union formed at a public office." 

"I assure you, madam," said Mr. 
Love, with dignity, "that we have 
contributed to the very first " 

"Mon Dim!" interrupted the lady, 
with much impatience, " spare me an 
eulogy on your establishment : I have 
no doubt it is vexj respectable; a&d 



for griaettea and Spiders may do ex- 
tremely welL But the Yicomte is a 
man of birth and connexions. In a 
word, what ho contemplates is pre- 
posterous. I know not what fee 
Monsieur Love expects; but if he 
contrive to amuse Monsieur de Yaude- 
mont^and to frustrate every connexion 
he proposes to form, that fee, what- 
ever it may be, shall be doubled. Do 
you understand me 1 " 

** Perfectly, madam ; yet it is not 
your offer that will bias me, but the 
desire to oblige so charming a lady." 

" It is agreed, then 'i " said the lady, 
carelessly; and as she spoke, she 
again glanced at Philip. 

"If madame will call again, I will 
inform her of my plans," said Mx, 
Love. 

"Yes, I will call again. Good 
morning t " As she rose and passed 
Philip, she wholly put aside her veil, 
and looked at him with a gaze en- 
tirely free from coquetry, but curious, 
searching, and perhaps admiring — 
the look that an artist may give to a 
picture that seems of more value than 
the place where he finds it would 
seem to indicate. The countenance 
of the lady herself was fidr and nobl^ 
and Philip felt a strange thrill at his 
heart as, with a slight inclination of 
her head, she turned from the roonu 

''Ah!" said Gawtrey, laughing^ 
" this is not the first time I have been 
paid by relations to break off the 
marriages 1 had formed. Egad! if 
one could open a bureau to make 
married) people single, one would 
soon be a Croesus ! Well, then, this 
decides me to complete the union be- 
tween Monsieur Goupille and Made- 
moiselle de CourvaL I had balanced 
a little hitherto between the Spicier 
and the Yicomte. Now I will con- 
clude matters. Do you know, Phil, 
I think you have made a conquest 1 " 

" Pooh ! " said Philip, colouring. 

In effect, that very ef«Bia% Ifct* 
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and fixed the marrlage-daj. As 
^IConiieiir Qoapflle was a peiaon of 
|;reat diittnction in the Faabomig:, 
fhto wedding waa one npon which 
Mr. Love congratulated himielf 
greatly; and he cheerfhllj accepted 
an inyitation for himielf and hi« 
partnera to hononr the noeea with 
tiieir pretence. 

A night or two before the day 
fixed for the marriage of Monaienr 
GoupiUe and the arfaitoeratic Ad^le, 
Then Mr. Bimie had retired, Gawtrey 
made his usaal preparations for en- 
joying himselt But this time the 
cigar and the punch seemed to ikil 
jot their effect. Qawtrey remained 
moody and silent : and Morton was 
thinking of the bright eyes of the 
lady who was so much interested 
against the amours of the Yicomte 
de Taudemont 

At last, Gawtrey broke sUenoe,— 

"My young friend," said he, "1 
told you of my little protSgie ; I hare 
been buying toys for her this morning; 
she is a beautiful creature : to-morrow 
is her birth-day — she will then be six 
years old. But — but — " here Gaw- 
trey sighed, — "I fiear she is not all 
fight here," and he touched his fore- 
head. I 

• "I should like much to sec her/* 
laid Philip, not noticing the hitter 
TemarK. 

•And you shall — you shall come 
with me to-morrow. Hcigbo! I 
should not like to die, fbr her sake ! ** 

"Does herwretchedrahttionattcmpt 
to regain her T 

"Her relation I Wo; she H no 
more— she died about two years since I 
Poor Mary ! I —well, this is folly. 
But Fanny is at present in a convent ; 
they arc all kind to her, but then I 
pay well ; if I were dead, and the jmy 
stopped, — agi^ I ask, what would 
become of Iier, unless, as I before said, 
my father " 

""But you are making a fortune 



"If this latt»— yea ; but 1 live in 
fiwr- the police of this cursed city are 
lynx-eyed : however, that is the bright 
side of the question." 

" Why not have the child with yon, 
since yon love her so much? She 
would be a great comfort to you." 

" Is this a pUce for a child— a glrll" 
said Gawtrey, stamping his foot im» 
patiently. " I should go mad if I 
saw that villaiDous dcadman's ey% 
bent upon her I " 

" You speak of Bimie. How ean 
you endure him ? " 

" When you are my age you will 
know why we endure whal we dread 
— ^why we make fHends of those who 
else would be most horrible foes : no, 
no— nothing can deliver me of this 
man but Death. And— and — "added 
Gawtr^, turning pale, "I cannot 
murder a man who eats my bread. 
There are stronger tics, my lad, than 
afibction, that bind men, l&e galley- 
slaves, together. He who can hai^ 
you puts the halter round your neck 
and leads you by It like a dog." 

A shudder came over the young 
listener. And what dark secrets, 
known onty to those two, bad bound, 
to a man seemingly his subordinate 
and tool, tiie Strang will and resehzle 
temper of "William -Gawtrey 1 

"But, begone, dull care!" ex- 
ctafmed Qawtrey, roushig Mmseff. 
" And, after all, Bimie is a useftil 
follow, and dare no more torn against 
me than I against him f Why don't 
you drink more 1 

*' «eh I hMre you, tfer hmtd of tbt Uaaud 
Ci4>tolnWAttl«?'" 

and Gawtrey broke out into a loud 
Bacchanalian hynm, in which Philip 
could find no mirth, and from which 
the songster suddenly paused to ex- 
claim, — 

"Mind you 'my nothing about 
Vanny to Bimie; my secrete irilh 
him are -not 'Of that nalvre. He oould 
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at leasts as &r as I can foorefiee. But 
one can never feel too sure of one's 
lamb, if one once introdnces it to the 
but«her!" 

The next day being Sunday, the 
bureau was closed, and Philip and 
G^wtrej repaired to the conrent. It 
was a dismal-looking place as to the 
exterior; but, within, there was a 
large garden, well kept, and, not- 
withstanding the winter, it seemed 
Cedr and refreshing, compared with 
the polluted streets. The window of 
the room into which they were shown 
looked upon the green sward, with 
walls covered with ivy at the fkrtlier 
end. And Philip's own childhood 
came back to him as he gazed on the 
quiet of the lonely place. 

The door opened — an ii^Guit voice 
was heard, a voice of glee — of rap- 
ture ; and a child, light and beautiful 
as a fairy, bounded to Gawtrey's 
breast. 

Nestling there, she kissed his iace, 
his hands, his clothes, with a passion 
that did not seem to belong to her 
i(ge, laughing and sobbing almost at 
a breath. 

On his part, Qawtrey appeared 
equally affected ; he stroked down her 
hair with his huge hand, calling her 
all manner of pet names, in a tremu- 
lous voice that vainly struggled to be 

gay. 

At length he to6k the toys he had 
brought with him from his capacious 
pockets, and strewing tiiem on the 
floor, fairly stretched his vast bulk 
along ; while the child tumbled over 
him, sometimes grasping at the toys, 
and then again returning to his bosom, 
and laying her head there, looked up 
quietly into his eyes, as if the joy 
were too much for her. 

Horton, unheeded by both, stood 
by with folded arms. He thought of 
his lost and ungrateful brother, and 
muttered to himself,— 

" Fool ! when she is older^ she wHl 
forsake bim ! " 



Fanny betrayed in her fkce Uttb 
Italian origin of her £ither. She had 
that exceeding richness of complexicm 
which, though not common even in 
Italy, is only to be found in tiie 
daughters of that land, and whidi 
harmonised well with the purple 
lustre of her hair, and the full, clear 
iris of the dark eyes. Never were 
parted cherries brighter than her 
dewy lips ; and the colour of the open 
neck and the rounded arms was of a 
whiteness still more dazzling, from 
the darkness of the hair and the caz^ 
nation of the glowing cheek. 

Suddenly Vanny started from Gaw- 
trey's arms^and running up to Morton, 
gazed at him wistfrdly, and said, in 
French, — 

"Who are youl Do you come 
from the moon? — I think you do/* 
Then stopping abruptly, she broke 
into a verse of a nursery-song, which 
she channted with a low, listless tone, 
as if she were not conscious of the 
sense. As she thus sung, Morton, 
looking at her, felt a strange and 
painful doubt seize him. The child's 
eyes, though soft, were so vacant in 
their gaze. 

"And why do I come from the 
moon r* said he. 

"Because you look sad and ctobil 
I don't like you — I don't 13ce the 
moon, it gives me a pain here ! " snd 
! she 'put her hand to her temples. 
" Have you got anything for FanaQr 
— ^poor, poor Fanny'?" and, dwelling 
on the epithet, she shook her head 
mournfully. 

"You are rich, Fanny, with all 
those toys." 

"Am 11— everybody calls me poor 
Fanny— everybody but papa;'" and 
she ran again to Gawtrey, and laid 
her head on his shoulder. 

" She calls me papa ! " said Gawtrey, 
kissing her; "you hear it t— Mass 
•her ! " 
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Mid the child, earnetUy, and with a 
look lets vacant than thai which had 
laddencd Morton. 

"IXo other — no — nothing under 
hearen, and perhaps abore it^ but 
jonr and he chwped her in hia arms. 
'' Bot^" he added, after a pame— ''hot 
mind me, Fannj, 70a moat like this 
gentleman. He will be alwajs good 
to 700 : and he had a little brother 
whom he was as fond of as I am of 

"Ko, I won't like him— I won't 
like an7bod7 hot 700 and m7 sister I " 

" Sister 1— who is 7onr sister ? ** 

The child's ftce relapsed into an 
expression almost of idiotc7. **l 
don't know — I nerer saw her. I hear 
her sometimes, bnt I don't understand 
what she sa7s.— Hosh 1— come here t" 
and she stole to the window on tiptoe. 
Gawtre7 followed and looked oat. 

"Do 700 hear her, nowl" said 
yann7. " What does she sa7 r 

As the girl spoke, some bird among 
the erergreens uttered a shrill, plain- 
tire cr7, rather than song, — a sound 
which the thrush occasioiiall7 makes 
in the winter, and which seems to 
express something of fear, and pain, 
and impatience. 

** What does she say ?--can you tell 
me Tasked the child. 

** Pooh I that is a bird ; why do you 
call it your sister r' 

"I don't know t— because it is — 
baeause it — becauso— I don't know- 
is it not in paint— do something for 
it, papa!" 

Qawtr^ glanced at Morton, whose 
ii^e betokened his deep pity, and 
creeping up to him, whispered, — 

" Do yon think she is really touched 
here 1 No, no, she will outgrow it— 
J am sure she will 1 " 

Morten sighed. 

Fanny by this time had again 
seated herself in the middle of the 
floor, and arranged her toys, but with- 
out seeming to take pleasure in them. 
t At UH (hwinj wu obliged to 



depart The lay sister, who had 
charge of Fanny, was summoned into 
the parlour, and then the child's 
manner entirely changed,^ — ^her fiuse 
grew purple — she sobbed with aa 
much anger as grief ; " She would not 
leare papa— she would not go— that 
she would not 1 " 

'' 1 1 is always so," whispered Gawtr^ 
to Morton, in an abashed and apolo* 
getic Toice. " It is bo difficult to get 
away from her. Just go and talk 
with her while I steal out" 

Morton went to her, as she struggled 
with the patient, good-natured sister^ 
and began to soothe and caress her, 
till she turned on him her large hnmid 
eyes, and said, mournfully, — 

**Tue» michant, in. Poor Fanny ! " 

" But this pretty doU " began 

the sister. 

The child looked at it joylessly,— 

** And papa is going to die f" 

'' Wbenerer Monsieur goes," whis- 
pered the nun, ** she always says that 
he is dead, and cries herself quietly 
to sleep ; when Monsieur returns, she 
says he is come to life again. Some 
one, I suppose, once talked to her 
about death; and she thinks when 
she loses sight of any one, that that is 
death." 

" Poor child 1" said Morton, with a 
trembling Toice. 

The child looked up, smiled, strok 
his cheek with her little lumd, a 
Mid,— 

" Thank you ! — Yes l-—poor Fanny ! 
Ah, he is going— see ! — let me go too 
— lu es nUcJtarU.'* 

** But," said Morton, detaining her 
gently, " do you know that you give 
him pain 1— -you make him cry by 
showing pain yourselt Don't make 
him BO lad 1 " 

The child seemed struck, hung 
down her head for a moment, as if in 
thought, and then. Jumping from 
Morton's lap, ran to Qawtrey, put up 
her pouting lips, and laid,^ — 

''Onakiiamoial" 
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Gawtrej kissed her, and turned 
away his head. 

" Fannj is a good girl ; " and Fanny, 
as she spoke, went back to Morton, 
and put her little fingers into her 
eyes, as if either to shut out Qawtrey's 
retreat from her sight, or to press back 
her tears. 

"Qive me the doll now, sister 
Marie." 

Morton smiled and sighed, placed 
the child, who struggled no more, in 
the nun's arms, and left the room; 
but as he closed the door, he looked 
back, and saw that Fanny had escaped 
from the sister, thrown herself on 
the floor, and was crying, but not 
loud. 

'' Is she not a little darling 1" said 
Gkiwtrey, as they gained the street. 

"She is, indeed, a most beautiful 
child!" 

"And you will love her if I leave 
her penniless," said Gkiutrey abruptly. 
" It was your love for your mother 
and your brother that made me like 
you from the first Ay," continued 
Gawtrey, in a tone of gpi'eat earnest- 
ness, — " ay, and whatever may happen 
to me, I will strive and keep you, my 
poor lad, harmless ; and what is bet- 
ter, innocent even of such matters as 
sit light enough on my own well- 
seasoned conscience. In turn, if ever 
you have the power, be good to her, — 
yes, be good to her ! and I won't say a 
harsh word to you if ever you like to 
turn king's evidence against myself." 

" Gawtrey I " said Morton, reproach- 
fully, and almost fiercely. 



" Bah !— such things are ! But tell 
me honestly, do you think she is very 
strange — ^veiy deficientl" 

" I have not seen enough of her to 
judge," answered Morton, evasively. • 

"She is so changeful," persisted 
Gawtrey ; " sometimes you would say 
that she was above her age, she comes 
out with such thoughtful, clever 
things ; then, the next moment, she 
throws me into despair. These nuns 
are very skilful in education; — ^at 
least, they are said to be so. The 
doctors give me hope, too ; you see 
her poor mother was very unhappy 
at the time of her birth,-— delirious, 
indeed, — that may account for it I 
often fkncy that it is the constant ex- 
citement which her state occasions 
me, that makes me love her so much; 
you see she is one who can never shift 
for herself. I must get money for her; 
I have left a little already with the 
superior, and I would not touch it to 
save myself from famine ! If she has 
money, people will be kind enough to 
her. And then," continued Gawtrey, 
"you must perceive that she loves 
nothing in the world but me — ^me, 
whom nobody else loves ! Well — ^well, 
now to the shop again!" 

On returning home, the honne in- 
formed them that a lady had called, 
and asked both for Monsieur Love 
and the young gentleman, and seemed 
much chagrined at missing both. By 
the description, Morton guessed she 
was the £edr incognita, and felt dia- 
appointed at having lost the inter- 
view. - 
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•tttl ima9ilin$ hatdlwi mtn into hfs lOAre, 
III wf tehtof wit*, •• I before hiiTO Mid ; 
Bnt wboB bo mw, in goodly gaar •mqr'd* 
Tlw fiaiv* mijMtie knifbt appvoMhfBf siifb. 



l!n moming rote tl»i wm to unite 
Momieiir Goupille with KademoiaaUd 
Adile da Counral. Tha eeremonj 
WM parformad, and bride and bride- 
gnoom went through that trying 
otidaal with beaoming giftFity. Only 
tha elegant Adele aemed more un- 
aAetedlj agitated than Mr. Love 
cavld well aeeonnt lor ; the waa Fery 
narrona in ehureh, and mora often 
tvned her eyea to tha door than 
to the altar. Ptohapa she wanted to 
nm away ; but it waa either too late 
or too early for that proceeding. The 
rite performed, the happy pair and 
their fricndi acyonmed to the Cadrcm 
Bleu, that r€Haura$U to celebrated in 
the featifitiea of the good citizena of 
Faciik Here Mr. Lore had ordered, 
ait the epieiei^s expenae, a moat 
taatefttl entertainment. 

"Saeril bnt you haye not pliqred 
the eeonomiat, Monaieur Lofe/' aaid 
Mlmalenr Goupille, mther queru* 
loiiaty« M he glanced at the long 
room adorned with artificial flowenii 
and the table A cingua/rUe converts. 

"Bah," replied Mr. Love, "you 
can retrench afterward*. Think of 
the fortune she brought you." 

"It i« a pretty Hum, certainly," 
aaid Monsieur Ooupille, "and the 
notary i« perfectly Batlsfied." 

" There is not a marriage in Pariii 
that does me more credit," said Mr. 
Love; and he marched off to receive 
the oompJlmenti and .coogratobktiona 



that awaited him among anch of the 
gneeta aa were aware of hia good 
offioea. The Yicomte de Vaudemont 
waa of course not present. He had 
not been near Mr. Love aince Ad^ 
had aoeepted the ^l»aer. But Madame 
Beavor, in a white bonnet lined with 
lilac, waa hanging, sentimentally^ on 
the arm of the Pole, who looked very 
grand, with hia white favour; and 
Mr. Higgina had been introduced, bj 
Mr. Love, to a little dark Creole, who 
wore paate diamonda, and had very 
langttiahing eyea; ao that Mr. Love'a 
heart might well aweli with satisfac- 
tion at the proapeet of the varioua 
bliasea to come, which might owe 
their origin to his benevolence. In 
fact> that arohpriest of the Temple of 
Hymen waa never more great than 
he waa that day; never did his ea- 
tablishment seem more solid, hia 
reputation more popuUr, or hia fbr- 
tune more aura. He waa the life of 
the party. 

The banquet over, the. rerellera 
prepared for a dance. Monaieur 
Ooupille, in tights, still tighter than 
he usually wore, and of a rich nan- 
keen, quite new, with striped silk 
stockings, opened the ball with the 
lady of a rich pdtisner in the same 
Faubourg; Mr. Love took out the 
bride. The evening advanced; and 
after several other dances of ceremony. 
Monsieur Ooupille conceived himself 
entitled to dedicate one to connnbial 
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a&ctioQ. A Q0imtx7-danaBvaBcalled> 
and. the ^icier cUtimad the fair haad 
of Uifigentlo Ad^le.. About thlft^ine, 
two personii noi hitliefto^ peroeiFed, 
had qoiotly entered the room, and, 
standing near the doorsrajr, seemed 
ftgamining the dancers, as if in search 
far some one. They bobbed their 
heads up and down, to atnd fro-<-now 
stopped — now stood on tiptoe. The 
one- was a tall, large-whiskered^ fair- 
haired man ,* the other, a little, thin, 
neatly dressed person, who kept his 
hand on the arm of his companion, 
and whispered to him from time to 
time. The whiskered gentleman re- 
lied in a guttural tone, which pro- 
daunedhis origin. to be Qerman. The 
busy dancers did- not peneeive the 
stnuogers. The bystanden did, and 
St, ham of curiosity circled round ; who 
could they be? — who had invited 
them? — ^they were new faces in. the 
!6^ubourg — perhaps, relations to 
AdlOel 

In high delight the &ir bride was 
^pping down the middle^ wiiile Mont 
sieurGoupille, wiping hisforehsad with, 
care, admired her agility; when, lo 
and bdiold ! the whiskered gentleman 
I hare described, abmpUy advanfled 
from his companion, and cried-— 

"La voild f—^sactiUm'MirTt I " 

At that Yoioe-^at that ap^tarition, 
the bride halted ; so suddenly indeed,, 
that she had not time to put down 
both feet, but remained with one high. 
In the air, while the other sustained 
itself on the light ftntastlc tocu The 
company naturally imagined thai to 
be an opexatic flourish, whidi caUed 
for approbation. Monsieur Lo^e, who 
was thundering down behind her, 
cried '* Bravo ]" and aa the weil- 
grown gentiemanhadto maikea sweep 
to avoid disturbing her e^uilibrimn*^ 
he came full against thei whiskered 
stranger, and sent him. off.. SAA^ bat 
sends a balL 

"Mon Dim/" eried Ifiwiieur 
Goupiile. '* Ma donee am»e— she ha» 



&inted away J ** And, indeed) AMe 
had no sooner xseovered her baianoa^ 
than she resigned it onoe moreinta 
the aims of the atartledPole, who was, 
happily at hand. 

In the mean time,, the Qerman 
stranger, who had saved himself from 
falling by coming with his full fbrce 
upon the toes of Mr. Higgini^again ad« 
vanoed to the spot^ and, rudely seizing 
the fair bride by the ann, exclaimed,— 

" No sham if you please, madame 
— iq>eak! What the devil have you 
done with the money ? " 

" Really, sir," said Monsieur Qour 
pille, drawing up his cravat, " this is 
very eztraoidinary conduct! What 
have you got to si^ to this lady's 
money l^it is my money now, sir 1 " 

"Oho! it is, is it? well soon see 
that. Approchez done, Motmmr- 
Favaiiffaitea voire devoir" * 

At these words the small companioiii 
of the stranger slowly sauntered to 
the spot^ while at tiie sound of his 
name and the tread of his step, the 
throng gave way to the right and lefl. 
Sor Monsieur Favart was one of tho. 
most renowned chiefin of the great Pa* 
risian police — a man worthy to be the 
contemporary of the illuatrious'^doc<ii 

"Ocdmez vous, measiewB ; do not 
be alarmed, ladies,** said this gentla*^ 
man, in the mildest of all human 
voices; and certainly no oil dropped, 
on the waters ever produced so trao*. 
quillising an effisct as that smal^ 
feeble, genstle tenor. The Pole Ia 
especial, who was holding the £ur. 
biide with both his arms, shook all 
over, and seemed about to let hia. 
burden gradually slide to the. floor, 
when Monsieur Favart, looking at 
hint with a benevolent smile, said,-^ 

"Aha, mon brave ! c*est toi. Buiez 
done, BesbBZ, tenant tovfown la 
darner f 

* Approach, then,. Monsieur Farart, wd 
do jma duty. 
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The Pole, thus condemned, in the | 
French idiom, ** always to hold the 
dame,** mechanically raited the arms 
lie had previonsly dejected, and the 
police officer, with an approving nod 
of the head, said, — 

"Bon I ne hougez point, ^est fa!*** 

Honnieur Goupille, in equal lurprife 
and indignation to see his better half 
thns consigned, without any care to 
his own marital feelings, to the arms 
of another, was about to snatch her 
from the Pole, when Monsieur Favart, 
touching him on the breast with his 
little finger, said, in the suavest 
manner, — 

^ Mon bourgeois, meddle not with 
what does not concern you 1 ** 

** With what does not concern me!'* 
repeated Monsieur Goupille, drawing 
himself up to so great a stretch that 
he seemed pulling off his tights the 
wrong way. ''Explain yourself, if 
yon please I This lady is my wife ) ** 

** Say that again,'that 's all r cried 
the whiskered stranger, in most hor- 
rible French, and with a furious 
grimace, as he shook both his fists 
Just under the nose of the Spider. 

** Say it again, sir," said Monsieur 
Goupille, by no means daunted ; ** and 
why should not I say it again 1 — That 
lady is my wife I " 

''You lie! — e!^ is mine!** cried 
the German ; and bending down, ho 
dlnght the fiiir AdMe from the Pole 
with as little ceremony as if she had 
nerer had a great-grandfather a mar- 
quis, and giving her a shake that 
might have roused the dead, thundered 
out, — 

** Speak t Madame Bihl ! Are you 
my wife or not 1 " 

" Monstre ! " murmured AdMe, 
opening her eyes. 

" There — you hear — she owns me ! " 
said the German, appealing to the 
company with a triumphant air. 

" (Test vrai! '* said the soft voice of 
the policeman. "And now, pray don't 

* Good ! don't ftlr— that 's it 



let us disturb your amusements aaj 
longer. We have tk fiacre zX the door. 
Remove your lady, Monsieur Bihl.^ 

" Monsieur Lofe! — Monsieur Lofe I** 
cried, or rather screeched, the ipicier, 
darting across the room, and seizing 
the chef by the tall of his coat, Just 
as he was half way through the door, 
" Come back f QueUe mauvaise plait' 
anterie mefaites-vous idf* Did you 
not tell me that lady was single 1 Am 
I married or not 1 Do I stand on my 
header my heels)" 

"Hush — hush! mxmhonhourgeois ! ** 
whispered Mr. Love, "all shall be 
explained to-morrow ! " 

"Who is this gentleman?" asked 
Monsieur Favart, approaching Mr. 
Love, who seeing himself in for it, 
suddenly jerked off the Spicier, thrust 
his hands down into his breeches 
pockets, buried his chin in his cravat, 
elevated his eyebrows, screwed in his 
eyes, and puffed out his cheeks, so 
that the astonished Monsieur Goupille 
really thought himself bewitched, and 
literally did not recognise the face of 
the match-maker. 

" Who is this gentleman ) " repeated 
the little officer, standing beside, or 
rather below, Mr. Love, and looking 
so diminutive by the contrast, that 
you might have fancied that the Priest 
of Hymen had only to breathe to blow 
him away. 

"Who should he be, monsieur 1" 
cried, with great pertness, Madame 
Rosalie Caumartln, coming to the 
relief, with the generosity of her sex. 
— ''This is Monsieur Lofe — Anglais 
cSlibre, What have you to say against 
him?" 

" He has got five hundred francs of 
mine I " cried the Spicier, 

The policeman scanned Mr. Love, 
with great attention. " So you are in 
Paris again 1 — Hein ! — vous jouez 
Unijows votre rdle / " t 

» Wbatioanry trick U this you *n playing 
1 mtf 

\ \ "Yoa*!! I^WMl «AViA% -^ft^W \^* 
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**Mafoi!" said Mr. Love, boldly; 
" I don't understand what monsieur 
means ; my character is well known 
— go and inquire it in London — ask 
the Secretary of Foreign Affairs what 
is said of me — ^inquire of my Ambas- 
sador — demand of my " 

" Voire passeporty monsieur T' 

** It is at home. A gentleman does 
not carry his passport in his pocket 
when he goes to a ball ! " 

*' I will call and see it — au revoir I 
Take my advice and leave Paris; I 
think I have seen you somewhere ! '* 

*' Tet I have never had the honour 
to marry monsieur ! " said Mr. Love, 
with a polite bow. 

In return for his joke, the police- 
man gave Mr. Love one look — it was 
a quiet look, very quiet; but Mr. 
Lovi seemed uncommonly affected 
by it ; he did not say another word, 
but found himself outside the house 
in a twinkling. Monsieur Favart 
turned round and saw the Pole making 
himself as small as possible behind 
the goodly proportions of Madame 
Beavor. 

'' What name does that gentleman 
goby]" 

t< So— vo— lofski, the heroic Pole," 
cried Madame Beavor, with sundry mis- 
givings at the unexpected cowardice 
of so great a patriot. 

"ffein! take care of yourselves, 
ladies. I have nothing against that 
person this time. But Monsieur La- 
tour has served his apprenticeship at 
the galleys, and is no more a Pole 
than I am a Jew." 

" And this lady's fortune ! " cried 
Monsieur Goupille, pathetically ; " the 
settlements are all made — the notaries 
all paid. I am sure there must be 
some mistake." 

Monsieur Bihl, who had by this 
time restored his lost Helen to her 
senses, stalked up to the tipicier, drag- 
ging the lady along with him. 

'^Sir, there is no mistake! But, 
when I have got the money, if you 
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like to have the lady you are weleomo 
to her." 

"Monatrel" again muttered the 
fair Ad^le. 

" The long and the short of it," said 
Monsieur Favart, ** is, that Monsieur 
Bihl is a brave garpon, and has been 
half over the world as a courier/' 

" A courier ! " exclaimed several 
voices. 

"Madame was nursery-goverucss to 
an English milord. They married, 
and quarelled — no harm in that, m/es 
amis; nothing more common. Mon« 
sieur Bihl is a very faithful fellow ; 
nursed his last master in an illness 
that ended fatally, because he tra- 
velled with his doctor. Milord left 
him a handsome legacy — ^he retired 
from service, and fell ill perhaps from 
idleness or beer. Is not that the story. 
Monsieur Bihl] " 

'* He was always drunk — the 
wretch 1 " sobbed Adfele. 

" That was to drown my do- 
mestic sorrows," said the German; 
"and when I was sick in my bed, 
madame ran off with my money. 
Thanks to monsieur, J have found 
both, and I wish you a ery good 
night." 

" Datuez votis toujours, mea ami$!* 
said the officer, bowing. And following 
Ad^le and her spouse, the little man 
left the room— where he had caused, 
in chests so broad and limbs se 
doughty, much the same consterna- 
tion as that which some diminutive 
ferret occasions in a burro of rabbits 
twice his size. 

Morton had outstayed Mr. Love. 
But he thought it unnecessary to 
linger long after that gentleman's 
departure; and, in the general hubbub 
that ensued, he crept out un perceived, 
and soon arrived at the bureau. He 
found Mr. Love and Mr. Birnie already 
engaged in packing up their effects. 
''Why — ^when did you leave]" said 
Morton to Mr. Birnie. 
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" And why the deuce did not yon 
tell 118 1 " said Gawtrey. 

** Every man for himself. Bewides, 
Mr. Love was dancing/' replied Mr. 
Bimie, with a dull glance of disdain. 

" Philosophy ! " muttered Gawtrey, 
thrusting his dress-coat into his trunk ; 
then suddenly changing his voice, 
"Ha! ha! it was a very good joke 
after all— K)wn I did it well. £cod ! 
if he had not given me that look, I 
think I should have turned the tables 
on him. But those d— d fellows learn 
of the mad doctors how to t«De ns. 
Faith, my heart went down to my 
shoes — yet I 'm no coward I " 

** But, after all, he evidently did 
not know you,** said Morton ; " and 
what has he to say against you. Your 
trade is a strange one, hut not dis- 
honest. Why give up as if 
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3Iy young friend," interrupted 
Gawtrey, " whether the officer comes 
after u.s or not, our trade is ruined : 
that iufemal Ad^Ic, with her fabu- 
lous grandmaman^ has done for us. 
Goupiile will blow the temple al>out 
our earii. No help for it — eh, Bir- 
ni« 1 " 

" None." 

" Go to bed, Philip : wo '11 call thee 
at daybreak, for we must make clear 
work before our neighlwursopen their 
shutters." 

Beclined, but half undressed, on 
his bed in the little cabinet, Morton 
revolved the events of the oveniog. 
The thought that he should see no 
more of that white hand and that 
lovely mouth, which still haunted his 
XMollection as appertaining to the 
incognita, greatly indisposed him to- 
wards the abrupt flight intended by 
Gawtrey, while (so much had his 
faith in that person depended upon 
respect for his confident daring, and 
so thoroughly fearless was Morton's 
own nature) he felt himself greatly 
■haken in his allegiance to the chief, 
by recollecting the effect produced 
on his yaloor by a single glance from 



the instrument of law. He had not 
yet lived long enough to be aware 
that men are sometimes the Kcpre- 
sentatlves of Things; that what the 
Bcytale was to the Spartan hero, • 
sheriff's writ ofton is to a Waterloo 
medallist ; that a Bow Street nmner 
will enter the foullest den where 
Murder sits with his fellows, and pick 
out his prey with the beck of his fore- 
finger. That, in short, the thing 
called Law, once made tangible and 
present, rarely fails to palsy the fieree 
heart of the thing called Cbim e. For 
Law is the symbol of all mankind 
reared against One Foe — the Man of 
Crime. Not yet aware of this trnth, 
nor, indeed, in the least suspecUng 
Gawtrey of worse offences than those 
of a eharlatanic and equivocal pro- 
fession, the young man mused over 
his protector's cowardice in disdain 
and wonder; till, wearied with con- 
jectures, distrust, and shame at hia 
own strange position of obligation to 
one whom he could not respect, he 
fell asleep. 

When ho woke he saw the grey 
light of dawn that streamed ohecr- 
lessly through his Bhuttcrless window, 
struggling with the faint ray of a 
candle that Gawtrey, shading with his 
hand, held over the Bl6ef)er. He 
started up, and, in the ooufusion of 
waking and the imperfect light by 
which he beheld the strong features 
of Gawtrey, half imagined it was a foe 
who stood before him. 

" Take care, man I " said Gawtrey, 
aa Morton, in this belief, grasped his 
arm. *' You have a precious rough 
i?ripe of your own. Be quiet, will 
you 1 I have a word to say to you." 
Here < :awtrey, placing the candle on 
a chair, returned to the door and 
closed it. 

" Look you," he said in a whisper, 
" I have nearly run through my circle 
of invention, and my wit, fertile as it 
is, can present to me little encourage- 
ment in the future. The eyes of this 
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Favart, onee on me, every disguise 
and every doable will not long avail. 
I dare not return to London ; I am 
too well known in BruMella, Berlin, 
and Vienna '* 



*< 



But/' interrupted Morton, raising 
himself on his arm, and fixing his 
dark eyes upon his host, — ** but you 
have told me again and again that 
yon have committed no crime, why 
then be so fearful of discovery ? " 

" Why," repeated Gawtrey, with a 
slight hesitation which he instantly 
overcame, " why 1 have not you your- 
self learned that appearances have the 
effect of crimes t — ^were yon not chased 
as a thief when I rescued yon from 
your foe the law? — are yon not, 
though a boy in yearsf under an alias, 
and an exile from your own landl 
And how can you put these austere 
questions to me, who am growing 
grey in the endeavour to extract 
sunbeams from cucumbers — subsis- 
tence from poverty 1 I repeat that 
there are reasons why I must avoid, 
for the present, the great capitals. I 
must sink in life, and take to the 
provinces. Bimie is sanguine as ever : 
but he is a terrible sort of comforter. 
Enough of that. Now to yourself: 
our savings are less than you might 
expect; to be sure, Bimie has been 
treasurer, and I have laid by a little 
for Fanny, which I will rather starve 
than touch. There remain, however, 
150 napoleons, and our effects, sold 
at a fourth their value, will fetch 150 
more. Here is your share. I have 
compassion on you. I told you I 
would bear you harmless and innocent. 
Leave us, while yet time." 

It seemed, then, to Morton that 
Gawtrey had divined his thoughts of 
shame and escape of the previous 
night ; perhaps Gawtrey had : and 
such is the human heart, that, instead 
of welcoming the very release he had 
lialf contemplated, now that it was 
ofTered him, Philip shrank from it as 
a base desertion. 



" Poor Gawtrey ! " said he, pui^ing 
back the canvass bag of gold held out 
to him, "you shall not go over the 
world, and feel that the orphaoa yon 
fed and fostered left you to starve 
with yonr money in his pocket When 
yon again assnre me that yon ha^ 
committed no crime, yon again re- 
mind me that gratitude has no right 
to be severe npon the shifts and erron 
of its bene&ctor. If you do not con- 
form to society, what has society done 
for me 1 No ! I will not forsake you 
in a reverse. Fortune has given yon 
a fall. What, then, courage, and at 
her again ! " 

These last words were said m 
heartily and cheerfully as Morton- 
sprung from the bed, that they in- 
spirited Gawtrey, who had really 
desponded of his lot. 

" Well," said he, " I cannot reject 
the only friend left me ; and while I 
live . But I will make no pro- 
fessions. Quick, then, our luggage 
is already gone, and I hear Birnie 
grunting the rogue'ii march of retreat." 

Morton's toilette was soon com- 
pleted, and the three associates bade 
adieu to the bureau. 

Bimie, who was taciturn and im- 
penetrable as ever, walked a little 
before as guide. They arrived, at 
length, at a serrurier's shop, placed 
in an alley near the Porte St. Denis. 
The «erruWer himself, a tall, begrimed, 
black-bearded man, was taking the 
shutters from his shop as they ap- 
proached. He and Birnie exchanged 
silent nods ; and the former, leaving 
his work, conducted them up a very 
filthy flight of stairs to an attic, where 
a bed, two stools, one table, and an 
old walnut-tree bureau, formed the 
sole articles of furniture. Gawtrey 
looked rather ruefully round the 
black, low, damp walls, and said, in a 
crest-fallen tone, — 

" We were better off at the Temple 
of Hymen. But get us a bottle ciC 
wine, wm^ ^S?J*, ^ask^ ^ Vrj«^^"»si.c- 
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l^ Jove, I am a capital hand at an 
omelet f " 

The^em^nernoddcd again, grinned, 
and withdrew. 

''Beat here,** said Bimie, in his 
ealm, paieionleM Toice, that seemed 
to Morton, however, to assume an 
unwonted tone of command. " I will 
go and make the best bargain I can 
for onr furniture, buj fresh clothes, 
and engage our places for Tours." 

" For Tours 7 " repeated Morton« 

" Yes, there are some English there; 
one can live wherever there are Eng- 
lish," said Gawtrey. 

"Hum I" grunted Bimie, drily, 
and, buttoning up his coat, he walked 
•lowly away. 

About noon he returned with a 



bnndle of clothes, which Gawtrej 
who always regained his elasticity of 
spirit wherever there was &ir play 
to his talents, examined with great 
attention, and many exclamationa of 
** Ban, (feH fa.** 

** I have done well with the Jew/ 
said Bimie, drawing from his coat 
pocket two heavy bags, '' One hundred 
and eighty napoleons. We shall com- 
mence with a good capital." 

" You are right, my friend," said 
Gawtrey. 

The terrurier was then despatched 
to the best restcmrant in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the three adventurer* 
made a less Socratic dinner than 
might have been expected. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" Then out again he flies to wing his mazy round." 

Thomson's CoitU cf Indolence. 

" Again he gazed, ' It is.* said he, * the same ; 
There sits he upright in his seat secure, 
As one whose consoienoe is correot and pure.* "— Crabbk. 



Thb adventurers arrived at Tours, 
and established themselves there in a 
lodging, without any incident worth 
narrating by the way. 

At Tours, Morton had nothing to 
do but take his pleasure and eiy'oy 
himself. He passed for a young heir ; 
Gawtrey for his tutor — a doctor in 
divinity; Bimio for his valet. The 
task of maintenance fell on Ghiwtrey, 
who hit off his character to a hair; 
larded his grave jokes with University 
scraps of Latin ; looked big and well- 
fed ; wore knee-breeches and a shovel 
hat ; and played whist with the skill 
of a veteran vicar. By his science in 
that game, he made, at first, enough, 
at least, to defray their weekly ex- 
penses. But, by degrees, the good 
people at Tours, who, under pretence 
of health, were there for economy, 
grew shy of so excellent a player ; and 
though Gawtrey always swore solemnly 
that he played with the most scru- 
pulous honour, (an asseveration which 
Morton, at least, implicitly believed,) 
and no proof to the contrary was ever 
detected, yet a first-rate card-player is 
always a suspicious character, unless 
the losing parties know exactly who 
he is. The market fell ofi^, and 
Gawtrey at length thought it prudent 
to extend their travels. 

"Ah!" said Mr. Gawtrey, "the 
world now-a-days has grown so osten- 
tatious, that one cannot travel ad- 
vantageously without a post chariot 
and four horses." At length they 



found themselves at Milan, which at 
that time was one of the El Dorados 
for gamesters. Here, however, for 
want of introductions, Mr. Gawtrey 
found it difficult to get into society. 
The nobles, proud and rich, pUyed 
high, but were circumspect in their 
company ; the bourgeoisie, industrious 
and energetic, preserved much of the 
old Lombard shrewdness ; there were 
no tables dhdte and public reunions. 
Gktwtrey saw his little capital daily 
diminishing, with the Alps at the rear, 
and Poverty in the van. At length, 
always on the qui vive, he contrived 
to make acquaintance with a Scotch 
family of great respectability. He 
efiected this by picking up a snuff-box 
which the Scotchman had dropped in 
taking out his handkerchief. This 
politeness paved the way to a con- 
versation in which Gawtrey made 
himself so agreeable, and talked with 
such zest of the Modem Athens, and 
the tricks practised upon travellers, 
that he was presented to Mrs. Mac- 
gregor ; cards were interchanged; and, 
as Mr. Gawtrey lived in tolerable 
style, the Macgregors pronounced 
him " a vara genteel mon." Once in 
the house of a respectable person, 
Gawtrey contrived to turn himself 
round and round, till he burrowed a 
hole into the English circle then 
settled in Milan. His whist-playing 
came into requisition, and once more 
Fortune smiled upon Skill. 
To tYi\A VLO>aAJ&\Xi<^ YQ:^^^'tL^ ^^scibs^ 
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accompanied the tutor. When the 
whist party, consisting of two tables, 
was formed, the young man found 
liimself left oat with an old gentle- 
man, who seemed loquacious and 
goodnatured, and who put many 
questions to Morton, which he found 
it difficult to answer. One of the 
whist tables was now in a state of 
revolution, viz., a lady had cut out, 
and a gentleman cut in, when the 
door opened,* and Lord Lilbume was 
announced. 

Mr. Macgregor, rising, advanced 
wHh great respect to this personage. 

" I scarcely ventured to hope you 
would coom, Lord Lilburne, the night 
is so cold." 

"Tou did not allow suffciently, 
then, for the dullness of my solitary 
inn and the attractions of your circle. 
Aha I whist I see." 

'* You play sometimes ?" 

** Very seldom, now ; I have sown 
•II my wild oats, and even the ace of 
spades can scarcely dig them out 
again." 

" Ha ! ha ! vara gude." 

" I will look on ;" and Lord Lil- 
bume drew his chair to the table, 
exactly opposite to Mr. Gawtrcy. 

The old gentleman turned to I^ilip. 

" An extraordinary man, ]>ord Lil- 
bume; you have heard of him, of 
course 1" 

" No, indeed ; what of him ? ** asked 
the young man, rousing himself. 

** What of himl" said the old gen- 
tleman, with a smile ; '* why the 
newspapers, if you ever read them, 
will tell you enough of the elegant, 
the witty Lord Lilbume ; a man of 
eminent talent, though indolent. He 
was wild in his youth, as clever men 
often are ; but, on attaining his title 
and fortune, imd marrying into the 
ikmily of tho then premier, he became 
more sedate. Tlicy say he might 
make a great figure in politics if he 
would. He has a very high reputa- 
tion — very. People do say he is still 



fond of pleasure, but that is a com- 
mon failing amongst the aristocracy. 
Morality is onl^ found in the middle 
classes, young gentleman. It is a 
lucky family, that of Lilbume; his 
sister, Mrs. Beaufort " 

** Beaufort f " exclaimed Morton, 
and then muttered to himself, — " Ah, 
tme — tme, I have heard the name of 
Lilbume before." 

" Do you know the Bcauforts 1 Well, 
you remember how luckily Ilobcrt, 
Lllbume's brother-in-law, came into 
that fine property just as his prede- 
cesser was about to marry a " 

Morton scowled at his garrulous 
acquaintance, and stalked abruptly to 
the card table. 

Ever since liord Lilbume had seated 
himself opposite to Mr. Gawtrey, that 
gentleoian had evinced a perturbation 
of manner that became obvious to the 
company. He grew deadly pale, his 
hands trembled, he moved uneasily 
in his seat, he missed deal, he trumped 
his partner's best diamond, fmally he 
revoked, throw down his money, and 
said, with a forced smile, " That the 
heat of the room overcame him." Ah 
ho rose. Lord Lilbume rose alno, and 
the eyes of both met TIiohc of Lil- 
bume were calm, but penetrating and 
inquisitive in tboir gaze ; thoMC of 
Gawtrey were like balls of fire. He 
seemed gradually to dilate in his 
height, his broad chest expanded, he 
breathed hard. 

''Ah, Doctor," said Mr. Macgregor, 
'Met me introduce you to Lord Lil- 
bume." 

The peer bowed haughtily; Mr. 
Gawtrey did not return the salutation, 
but with a sort of gulp as if he were 
swallowing some burst of pasHion, 
strode to the fire ; and then, turning 
round, again fixed his gaze upon the 
new guest. Lilbume, however, who 
had never lost his self composure at 
this strange mdencss, was now quietly 
talking with their host. 

" Tour Doctor seema an eeacntrie 
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man — a little absent — learned, I 
suppose. Have you been to Como, 
yetl" 

Mr. Gawtrey remained by the fire 
beating the devil's tattoo upon the 
chimney-piece, and ever and anon 
turning his glance toivards Lilbume, 
nfho seemed to have forgotten his 
existence. 

Both these guests stayed till the 
party broke up; Mr. Gawtrey appa- 
rently wishing to outstay Lord Lil- 
burne ; for, when the last went down 
stairs, Mr. Gawtrey, nodding to his 
comrade, and giving a hurried bow to 
the host, descended also. As they 
passed the porter's lodge, they found 
Lilbume on the step of his carriage ; 
he turned his head abruptly, and 
again met Mr. Gawtrey's eye ; paused 
a moment, and whispered over his 
shoulder, — 

" So we remember each other, sir ? 
— Let us not meet again; and, on 
that condition, byegones are bye- 
gones." 

" Scoundrel ! ** muttered Gawtrey, 
clenching his fists ; but the peer had 
sprung into his carriage with a light- 
ness scarcely to be expected fk'om his 
lameness, and the wheels whirled 
within an inch of the aoi-diaant doc- 
tor's right pump. 

Gawtrey walked on for smne mo- 
ments in great excitement ; at length 
he turned to his companion i\ 

" Do you guess who Lord Lilbume 
isl I will tell you — ^my first foe and 
Fanny's grandfather ! Now, note the 
justice of Fate : Here is this man — 
mark well — this man who commenced 
life by putting his foults on my own 
shoulders ! From that little boss has 
fungused out a terrible hump. This 
man who seduced my affianced bride, 
and then left her whole soul, once 
fair and blooming — I swear it — with 
its leaves fresh from the dews of 



heaven, one rank leprosy, — this man 
who, rolling in riches, learned to cheat 
and pilfer as a boy learns to dance 
and play the fiddle, and (to damn 
me, whose happiness he had blasted) 
accused me to the world of his own 
crime! — here is this man who has 
not left off one vice, but added to 
those of hia youth the bloodless craft 
of the veteran knave; — here is this 
man, flattered, courted, great, march- 
ing through lanes of bowing parasites 
to an illustrious epitaph and a marble 
tomb, and I, a rogue too, if you will, 
but rogue for my bread, dating from 
him my errors and my ruin ! I — ^vaga- 
bond — outcast — skulking through 
tricks to avoid crime — why the differ- 
ence? Because one is bom rich aad 
the other poor — because 7ie has no 
excuse for crime, and therefore no one 
suspects him ! " 

The wretched man (for at that 
moment he was wretched) pansed 
breathless from his passionate and 
rapid burst, and before him rose in 
its marble majesty, with the moon 
full upon its shining spires — the 
wonder of Gothic Italy— the Cathedral 
Church of Milan. 

" Chafe not yourself at the universal 
fate," said the young man, with a 
bitter smile on his lips and pointing 
to the cathedral, "I have not lived 
long, but I have learned already 
enough to know this — he who could 
raise a pile like that, dedicated to 
heaven, would be honoured as a siunt; 
he who knelt to God by the road-side 
under a hedge would be sent to the 
house of correction as a vagabond 1 
The difierence between man and man 
is money, and will be, when you, the 
despised charlatan, and Lilbume, the 
honoured cheat, have not left as much 
dust behind you as will fill a snuff-box. 
Comfort yourself, you are in the 
majority." 
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CHAPTBB VII. 

** A dcMrt wU4 
Befor* tliem ttnUSntd 1nu«, omnfortlcM, and rut, 
IVUh gfbbttf, booM, and caretMM defltod." 

TiioMtoii's CasUe cif Indolence, 



Kb. Gawtbit did not wl4h to give hit 
foe the triumph of thinking he had 
driven him from Milan ; be resolred 
to etay and brave it out; bnt when 
ha appeared in public, be found the 
■oqnaintancea he had formed bow 
politely, bnt croM to the other side of 
the way. No more invitatloni to tea 
•ad oardf showered in upon the Jolly 
panon. He waa puzzled, for people, 
while th^ fhunned him did not 
appear uneiviL He found out at Uat 
that a report waa circulated that he 
waa deranged; though he could not 
trace this rumour to Lord Lilbume, 
he was at no loss to guess from whom 
it had emanated. His own eccen- 
tricities, especially his recent manner 
at Mr. Mafifregor*s, gave confirmation 
to the charge. Again the funds began 
to sink low in the canvass bags, and, 
at length, in despair, Mr. Gawtrey was 
obliged to quit the field. They re- 
turned to France through Switzerland 
•—a country too poor for gamesters ; 
and ever since the interview with 
Lilbume, a great change had come 
over Gawtr^s gay spirit: he grew 
moody and tbou^tful, ho took no 
pains to replenish the common stock, 
he talked much and seriously to his 
young friend of poor Fanny, and 
owned that he yearned to see her 
again. • The desire to return to Paris 
haunted him like a fotality, he saw 
the danger that awaited him there, 
but it only allured him the more, as 
the candle docs the moth whoso wings 
H has singed. Bimie, who, in all 



their vicissitudes and wanderings, 
their ups and downs, retained the 
same tacit^ immoveable demeanour, 
received with a sneer the orders at 
Ust to march back upon the French 
capital, ** You would never have left 
it, if yon had taken my advice," he 
said, and quitted the room. 

Mr. Gawtrey gazed after him and 
muttered, " Is the die then cast 1 '' 

" What does he mean) " said Mor- 
ton. 

"Yon will know soon,'' replied 
Gawtrey, and he followed Bimie ; and 
from that time the whispered confe- 
rences with that person, which had 
seemed suspended during their tra- 
vels, were renewed. 

* * * * 

* * * « 

One moming, three men were seen 
entering Paris on foot through the 
Porte St. Denis. It was a fine day in 
spring, and the old city looked gay 
with its loitering passengers and 
gaudy shops, and under that clear 
blue exhilarating sky, so peculiar to 
France. 

Two of these men walked abreast, 
the other preceded them a few steps. 
The one who went first — thin, pale, 
and threadbare—yet seemed to sufier 
the least from fiitigue; he walked 
with a long, swinging, noiseless stride, 
looking to the right and left from the 
comers of his ^es. Of the two who 
followed, one was handsome and finely 
formed, but of swarthy complexion, 
young, yet with a look of care ; the 
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other, of sturdy frame, leaned on a 
thick stick, and his eyes were gloomily 
cast down. 

" Philip," said the last, " in coming 
back to Paris — I feel that I am coming 
back to my grave ! " 

" Pooh ! — you were equally despon- 
dent in our excursions elsewhere." 

" Because I was always thinking of 
poor Fanny, and because — because — 
Birnie was ever at me with his horrible 
temptations ! " 

" Birnie ! I loathe the man I Will 
you never get rid of him ] " 



<' I cannot ! Hush ! he will hear 
usl How unlucky we have been! 
and now without a sous in our pockets 
— ^here the dunghill — ^there the gaol I 
We are in his power cA last! " 

" His power ! what mean you 1 " 

" What ho ! Birnie I " cried Gaw- 
trey, unheeding Morton's question, 
" Let us halt and break£EMt : I am 
tired." 

" You forget ! — we have no money 
till we make it!" returned Birnie, 
coldly. — "Come to the serrurier's — 
he will trust us ! " 
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CfHAPTBB VIII. 

■nd 80n» with many JtM-hmrndBmotm." 



** Tb« otlMT WM A foU, dwpitvfbl flmd."— /Wd. 

" Tour lui|>p4o«M behold I then straight a wend 
lie wared, an antt-mafio power that hath 
Tralh ftwm illnehre ftleehoed to oumoMnd.**— IMif. 

•* But what for ne. the children of deepalr. 
Brought to the Inink of hell^what hope remains? 
UaaoLTS, Bmoltb I **^lbUL 



It may be obtenred that there are 
certain yean in which in a civilised 
country some particular crime comes 
into vogue. Its flares its season, and 
then bums out. Thus at one time we 
have Burking — at another, Swingism 
—now, suicide is in vogue — now, poi- 
soning tradespeople in apple-dump- 
lings — now, little boys stab each 
other with penknives — now, common 
soldiers hhoot at their sergeants. 
Almost every year there is one crime 
peculiar to it ; a sort of annual which 
overruns the country, but does not 
bloom again. Unquestionably the 
PrcAs has a great deal to do with 
these epidemics. I^et a newspaper 
once give an account of some out-of- 
the-way atrocity that has the charm 
of being novel, and certain depraved 
minds fasten to it like leeches. They 
brood over and revolve it — the idea 
grows up, a horrid phantasmalian 
monomania;* and all of a sudden, in 
a hundred different places, the one 
seed sown by the leaden types springs 
up into foul flowering. But if the 
first reported aboriginal crime has 

* An old Spanleh writer, treating of the 
Inqulaition, has lonie very striking remarks 
on tbe kind of madnese which, whenever 
some terrible notoriety Is given to a partiou* 
lar offence, leads persons of distempered 
fanojr to aooose themselves of it. He observes 



been attended with impunity, bow 
much more does the imitative faculty 
cling to it Ill-judged mercy falU, 
not like dew, but like a great heap of 
manure, on the rank deed. 

Now it happened that at the time 
I write of, or rather a little before, 
there had been detected and tried in 
Paris a most redoubted coiner. lie 
had carried on the buHincH.s with a 
dexterity that won admiration even 
for the offence ; and, moreover, iie had 
served prcviouKly with some distinc- 
tion at Austcrlitz and Marengo. The 
consequence was that the public went 
with instead of against him, and bin 
sentence was transmuted to three 
years* imprisonment by the govern- 
ment. For all governments in free 
countries aspire rather to be popular 
than just. 

No sooner was this case reported in 
the journalrt, and even the gravest 
took notice of it — which is notcommon 
with the scholastic journals of France, 
— no sooner did it make a stir and a 
sensation, and cover the criminal with 
celebrity, than the result became 

that when the cruelties of the Inquisition 
against the imaginary crime of sorcery were 
the most barbarous, tliis singular frenzy led 
numbers to accuse themselves of sorcery. 
Tbe publication and celebrity of the crime 
begat the desire of tbe crime. 
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noticeable in a rtrj Urge iMue of 
fitlie money. 

Coining in the jeor I now write of 
was the fashionable crime. The police 
were roused into ftill vigour: it be- 
came known to them ihit there was 
one gang in especial who cultivated 
this art with singular success. Their 
coinage was, indeed, so good, so 
superior to all their rivals, that it 
was often unconscioosl^r preferred bj 
the public to the real mintage. At 
the same time they carried on their 
calling with such secrecy, that they 
utterly baffled discovery. 

An immense reward was offered by 
the bureau to any one who would 
bctruy his accomplices, and Monsieur 
Favart was placed at the head of a 
commisgion of inquiry. This person 
had himself been tk/aux mormt/yer, 
and was an adept in the art, and it 
was he who had discovered the re- 
doubted coiner who had brought the 
crime into such notoriety ; — Monsieur 
Favart was a man of the most vigi- 
lant acuteness, the most indefatigable 
research, and of a courage which, per- 
naps, is more common tlian we sup- 
pose. It is a popular error to suppose 
that courage means courage in every 
thing. Put a hero on board ship at 
a five-barred gate, — and if he is not 
used to hunting he will turn pate. 
Put a fox-hunter on one of the Swiss 
chaBms, over which the mountaineer 
springs like a roe and his knees will 
knock under him. — People are brave 
in the dangers to which they accustom 
themRelvcH, either in imagination or 
practice. 

Monnicur Favart then was a man 
of the moat daring bravery in fiioing 
rogues and cut-throats. He awed 
them with his very eye ; yet he had 
been known to hsve been kicked 
rlown Rtairs by his wHb, and when he 
was drawn into the gnmd army, he 
dcKcrtcd the eve of his ftrtt battle. 
Such, as moralists aay^ is the inoon- 
sistcncy of man ! 



But MoDsieor Favart was sworn to 
trace the coiners, and he had never 
failed yet i& any enterprise he under- 
took. One day he pveiented himself 
to hit chief with a eoimtenance so 
elated, that that penetrating funetion^ 
ary said to him at o&cer- 

" Ton have beard of ourmessieon ! " 

''I have: I am to visit them to- 
night." 

** Bravo ! How many men will yon 
take 'i " 

" From twelve to twenty to leare 
without on guard. But I must enter 
alone. Such is the condition: an 
accomplice who fears his own throat 
toe mnok to be openly a betrayer, 
will introduce me to the house^ — nigr, 
to the very room. By his descrip- 
tion, it is necessary I should know 
the exact locale in order to cut off 
retreat; so to-morrow night I shall 
surround the beehive and take the 
honey," 

" They are desperate fellows, these 
coiners always ; better be cautious." 

"You forget, I was one of them, 
and know tho masonry." 

Abont the same time this conversa- 
tion was going on at the biMreau of 
the^lice, in another part of the town 
Morton and Gawtrey were seated 
alone. It is some weeks since they 
entered Paris, and spring has mel- 
lowed into summer. The house in 
which they lodged was in the lordly 
quartder of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main ; the neighbouring streets were 
venerable with the ancient edifices of 
a flilleB nobleue; but their tenement 
was in a narrow, dingy lane, and the 
building itself seemed beggarly and 
ruinoua. The apartment was in an 
attic on the sixth story, and the 
window, placed at the back of the 
lane, looked upon another row of 
houses of a better description, that 
commnnieated with one of the great 
streets of the quartier. The space 
between their abode and their oppo- 
site neighbooni waa so nacrow that 
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the ton eouM learccly pierce between. 
In the height of summer might be 
foond there a perpetual shade. 

The pair were seated bj the win- 
dow. Gawtrej, well-dremed, smooth- 
shaven, as in hfa palmy time ; Morton, 
in the same garments with which he 
had entered Paris, weather-stained and 
ragged. Looking towards tiie case- 
ments of the attic in the opposite 
house, Gawtrey said, mntteringly, — 
"I wonder where Bimie has been, 
and why he is not returned : I grow 
suspicious of that man." 

'* Sospicious of what T asked Morton, 
"Of his honesty 1 Wonld he rob you T 

''Rob me I Humph — ^perhaps! But 
you sec I am in Paris, in spite of the 
hints of the police ; he may denounce 
me." 

"Why then suffer him to lodge 
away from youl" 

** Why? because, by having sepa- 
rate houses, there are two channels of 
escape. A dark night, and a Udder 
thrown across from window to window, 
he is with us, or we with him." 

" But wherefore such precautions ? 
You blind — ^you deceive me; what 
have you done! — what is your em- 
ployment nowl — You are mute. — 
Hark you, Gawtrey I I have pinned 
my fate to you — I am fallen from 
hope itself. At times it almost makes 
me mad to look back — and yet you 
do not trust me. Since your return 
to Paris you are absent whole nights 
— often days; you are moody and 
thoughtful— yet, whatever your busi- 
ness, it seems to bring you ample 
returns." 

"You think tluu;* said Gawtrey, 
mildly, and with a sort of pity in his 
voice, "yet you refuse to take even 
the money to change those rags." 

"BecauMC I know not how the 
money was gained. Ah! Gawtrey; 
I am not too proud for charity, but I 
am for " 

Ho checked the word uppermost in 
his thoughts, and resumed,— 



** Yes ; your occupations seem lucra- 
tive. It was but yesterday Bimie 
gave me fifty napoleons, for which he 
said you wished change in silver." 

"Did hel The ras Well! 

and you got change for them 1 " 

" I know not why, but I refused." 

"That was right, Philip. Do no- 
thing that man tells you." 

" Will you then trust me 1 You 
are engaged in some horrible traffic ! 
it may be blood ! I am no longer a 
boy — I have a will of my own — I will 
not be silently and blindly entrapped 
to perdition. If I march thither, it 
shall be with my own consent. Trust 
me, and this day, or we part to- 
morrow." 

"Be ruled. Some sccrot« it is 
better not to know." 

"It matters not ! I have come to 
my decision : — I ask yours." 

Gawtrey paused for some moments 
in deep thought. At hist, he lifted 
his eyes to Philip, and replied^ — 

" Well, then, if it must be. Sooner 
or later it must have been so, and I 
want a confidant. You are bold, and 
will not shrink. You desire to know 
my occupation — will you witness it 
to-night]" 

" I am prepared : to-night ! " 

Here a step was beard on the stairs 
— a knock at the door— and Bimie 
entered. 

He drew aside Gawtrey, and whis- 
pered him, as usual, for some mo- 
ments. 

Gawtrey nodded his head, and then 
said aloud, — 

" To-morrow we shall talk without 
reserve before my young friend. To- 
night he Joins us." 

" Tonight !— very well I " said Bir- 
nle, with hU cold sneer. " He must 
take the oath ; and you, with your life, 
will be responsible for his honesty 1 " 

" Ay ! it is the rule." 

" Good-bye, then, till we meet," said 
Bimie, and withdrew. 

" I wonder," said Gawtrey, musingly 
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and between his grinded teeth, " whe- 
ther I shall ever have a good fair shot 
at that fellow] Ho! ho!" and his 
laugh shook the walls. 

Morton looked hard at Gawtrey, as 
the latter now sunk down in his chair, 
and gazed with a vaeant stare, that 
seemed almost to partake of imbe- 
cility, upon the opposite wail. The 
careless, reckless, jovial expression, 
which usually characterised the fea- 
tures of the man, had for some weeks 
given place to a restless, anxious, and 
at times ferocious, aspect; like the 
beast that first finds a sport while the 
hounds tire yet afar, and his limbs are 
yet strong, in the chase which marks 
him for his victim, but grows despe- 
rate with rage and fear as the day 
nears its close, and the death-dogs 
pant hard upon his track : but at that 
moment, the strong features, with 
their gnarled muscle and iron sinews, 
seemed to have lost every sign both of 
passion and the will, and to be locked 
in a stolid and dull repose. At last 
he looked up at Morton, and said, 
with a smile like that of an old man 
in his dotage, — 

"I'm thinking that my life has 
been one mistake? I had talents— 
you would not fancy it — but once I 
was neither a fool nor a villain ! Odd, 
isn't iti Just reach me the brandy.'* 

But Morton, with a slight shudder, 
turned and left the room. 

He walked on mechanically, and 
gained, at last, the superb Quai that 
borders the Seine: there, the pas- 
sengers became more frequent; gay 
equipages rolled along; the white 
and lofty mansions looked fair and 
stately in the clear blue sky of early 
summer; beside him flowed the 
sparkling river, animated with the 
painted baths that floated on its sur- 
face : earth was merry and heaven 
serene : his heart was dark through 
all : Night within — Morning beauti- 
ful without! At last he paused by 
that bridge, stately with the statues 



of those whom the caprice of time 
honours with a name; for though 
Zeus and his gods be overthrown, 
while earth exists will live the wor- 
ship of Dead Men; — the bridge by 
which you pass from the royal Tuile- 
ries, or the luxurious streets beyond 
the Rue de Rivoli, to the Senate of 
the emancipated People, and the 
gloomy and desolate grandeur of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, in whose ve- 
nerable haunts the impoverished de- 
scendants of the old feudal tyrants, 
whom the birth of the Senate over- 
threw, -yet congregate ; — the ghosts of 
departed powers proud of the shadows 
of great names. As the English out- 
cast paused midway on the bridge, 
and for the first time lifting his head 
from his bosom, gazed around, there 
broke at once on his remembrance 
that terrible and fatal evening when, 
hopeless, friendless, desperate, he had 
begged for charity of his uncle's hire- 
ling, with all the feelings that then 
(so imperfectly and lightly touched 
on in his brief narrative to Gawtrey) 
had raged and blackened in his breast, 
urging to the resolution he had 
adopted, casting him on the ominous 
friendship of the man whose guidance 
he even then had suspected and dis- 
trusted. The spot in either city had 
had a certain similitude and corres- 
pondence each with each: at the 
first, he had consummated his despair 
of human destinies — he had dared to 
forget the Providence of God — he had 
arrogated his fate to himself: by the 
first bridge he had taken his resolve ; 
by the last he stood in awe at the 
result! — stood no less poor — no less 
abject — equally in rags and squalor ; 
but was his crest as haughty and his 
eye as fearless, for was his conscience 
as free and his honour as unstained ? 
Those arches of stone — those rivers 
that rolled between, seemed to him 
then to take a more mystic and typi- 
cal sense than belongs to the outer 
world — they were the bridges to 
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the Biren of bis Life Plunged in 
thonghte lo confuted and dim that be 
could scarcely distingaish, tfarongb 
the chaos, the one streak of light 
wliich, perhaps, heralded tlie recon- 
straotion or regeneration of the ele- 
ments of his sottl; — ^two passengers 
halted, also, by his side. 

'^ Yon will be late for the debate," 
said one of them to the other. " Wliy 
do yon stop?'' 

" My friend," said the other, " I 
nerer pass this spot without recalling 
the time when I stood here without 
a sou, or, as I thought, a chance of 
one, and impiously meditated self-de- 
struction." 

" Tou /—-now so rich— HW fortunate 
in repute and station t — ^is it possible ? 
How was iti A lucky chancel— a 
sudden legacy 1" 

" Ko : Time, Faith, and Energy— 
the three Friends God has giTon to 
the Poor r 

The men moved on; but Morton, 
who had turned bis fisce towards them, 
fkncied that the last speaker fixed on 
him his bright, cheerful eye, with a 
meaning look; and when the man 
was gone, ho repeated those words, 
and hailed them in his heart of hearts 
as an augury from above. 

Quickly, then, and as if by magic, 
the former confusion of his mind 
seemed to settle into distinct shapes 
at courage and resolve. " Tes," he 
muttered ; ** I will keep this night's 
appointment— I will learn the secret 
of these men's life. In my inexperi- 
ence and destitution, I have suffered 
myself to be led hitherto into a part- 
nership, if not with vice and crime, at 
least with subterfuge and trick. I 
awake from my reckless boyhood — 
my unworthy palterings with my 
better self. If Qawtrcy be as I dread 
to find him — if he be linked in some 
polity and hateful traffic with that 
loathsome accomplice — I will—." 
He paused, for his heart whispered, 
" Well Aod even bo, — the guilty man 



clothed and fed ito /" "I will," f- 
sumed his thought, in answer to his 
heart — " I will go on my knees to him 
to fiy while there is yet time, to work 
—beg"— starve-— perish even — rather 
than lose the right to look man in 
the face without a blush, and kneel 
to his God without remorse I" 

And as he thus ended, he felt sud- 
denly as if he himself were restored 
to the perception and the joy of the 
Nature and the World around him; 
the vxoHT had vanished from his soul 
—he inhaled the balm and freshness 
of the air — ^he comprehended the de- 
light which' Uie liberal June was scat- 
tering over the earth — he looked 
above, and his eyes were suffused with 
pleasure, at the smile of the soft blue 
skies. The jcobhixo became, as it 
were, a part of his own being ; and 
he felt Uiat as the world in spite of 
the storms is fur, so in spite of evil 
God is good. He walked on — he 
passed the bridge, but his step was no 
more the same, — he forgot his rags. 
Why should he be ashamed 1 And 
thus, in the very flush of this new and 
strange elation and elasticity of spirit, 
he came unawares upon a group of 
young men, lounging before the poroh 
of one of the chief hotels in that splen- 
did Hue de Kivoli, wherein Wealth 
and the English have made their 
homes. A groom, mounted, was lead- 
ing another horse up and down the 
road, and the young men were making 
their comments of approbation upon 
both the horses, especially the one 
led, which, was, indeed, of uncommon 
beauty and great value. Even Mor- 
ton, in whom the boyish passion of 
his earlier life yet existed, paused to 
turn his experienced and admiring 
eye upon the stately shape and paoe 
of the noble animal, and as he did so, 
a name too well remembered came 
upon his ear. 

** Certainly, Arthur Beaufort is the 
most enviable fellow in Europe ) " 

" Why, yes," said another of the 
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young men ; " he has plenty of money 
— ia good-looking, devilish good-na^ 
tared, dever, and spends like a 
prince.** 
*' Has the best horses ! " 
"The best luck at roulette/" ' 
"The prettiest girls in love with 
him!" 

" And no one ei^joys life more. Ahl 
here he is ! " 

The group parted as a light, grace- 
fal figure came out of a jeweller's 
^op that adjoined the hotel, and 
halted gaily amongst the loungers. 
Morton's first impulse was to hurry 
from the spot; his aecond impulse 
arrested his step, and, a little apart, 
and half-hid beneath one of the arches 
of the colonnade which adorns the 
street^ the Outcast gazed upon the 
Heir. There was no comparison in 
the natural personal adrantages of 
the two young men ; for Philip Mor- 
ton, despite all the hardships of hid 
rough carreer, had now grown up and 
ripened into a rare perfection of form 
and feature. His broad chest, his 
erect air, his lithe and symmetrical 
length of limb, united, happily, the 
attributes of activity and strength; 
and though there was no delicacy 
of youthful bloom upon kis dark 
cheek, and though lines which should 
have come later marred its smooth- 
ness with the signs of care and 
thoaght, yet an expressidn of intelli- 
gence and daring, equally beyond his 
years, and the evidence of hardy, ab- 
stemious, vigorous health, served to 
show to the full advantage the outline 
of features which, noble and regular, 
though stem and masculine, the arUst 
might have borrowed for his ideal «f 
a young Spartan arming for his first 
battle. Arthur, slight to feebleness, 
and with the paleness, partly of con- 
stitution, partly of gay excess, on his 
fair and clear complexion, had fea- 
tures far less symmetrical and impres- 
sive than his cousin : but what then 1 
All that are bestowed by *»^ig^ff^ of 



dress, the refinements of {luxurious 
habit, the nameless grace that comes 
from a mind and a manner polkahed 
— ^the one by literary culture, the 
other by social intercourse, invested 
the person of the heir with a fascina- 
tion that rude Nature alone ever Ml» 
to give. And about him there was ft 
gaiety, an airiness of spirit, an atmo- 
sphere of enjoyment, which bespoke 
one who is in love with life. 

" Why, this is lucky ! Tm so glad 
to see you all I " said Arthur Beaufort, 
with that sihrer-ringing tone, and 
charming smile, which are to the 
hi4>py spring of man what its moalc 
and its sunshine are to the spring «f 
earth. " You must dine with me st 
Yerey's. I want something to rouae 
me to-day ; for I did not get home firom 
the Saion * till four this morning." 

"But you won V 

" Yes, Marsden. Hang it ! I always 
win: I who could so well afiford to 
lose : I *m quite ashamed of my luck ! " 

"It is easy to spend what one 
wins," observed Mr. Marsden, senten- 
tiously ; " and I see you have been at 
the jeweller's ! A present for Cecilel 
Well, don't blush, my dear fellow. 
What is life without women V 

"And wine?" said a second. 

" And play r said a third. 

« And wealth ?" said a fourth. 

" And you enjoy them all ! Happy 
fellow!" sMdafifth. 

The Outcast pulled his hat over hifc ' 
brows, and walked away. 

"This dear Paris!" said Beaufort, 
as his eye carelessly and unconsci- 
ously followed the dark form retreat- 
ing through the arches ; — " this dear 
Paris ! I must miJce the most of it 
while I stay ! I have only been here a 
few weeks, and next week I must go." 

"Pooh! — your health is better: 
you don't look like the same man." 

* The most celebrated gaming-houie in 
Paris in the day before gaminR-houses were 
euppreased by the well-directed enerej ^ 
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** You think to really 1 Still I don't 
know: the doctors lay that I mnit 
either go to the Qerman waters — the 
season is begun— or " 

"Orwhati" 

" Live less with such pleasant com- 
panions, my dear fellow ! Bat as yon 
say, what is life without '* 

" Women ! " 

" Wine I " 

" Play I " 

" Wealth I " 

<' Hat ha I 'Throw physic to the 
dogs: 111 none of it I'" 

And Arthur leaped lightly on his 
•addle, and as he rode gaily on, hum- 
ming the (krourite air of the last 
opera, the hoofs of his horse splashed 
the mud over a foot-passenger halting 
at the crossing. Morton checked the 
fiery exclamation rising to his lips; 
and gazing after the brilliant form 
that hurried on towards the Champs 
£lys6es, his eye caught the statues on 
the bridge, and a voice, as of a cheer- 
ing angel, whispered again to his 
heart, " timb, faith, bhbrot ! ** 

The expression of his countenance 
g^ew calm at once, and as he con- 
tinued his rambles it was with a mind 
that, casting off the burdens of the 
past, looked serenely and steadily on 
the obstacles and hardships of the 
future. We have seen that a scruple 
of conscience, or of pride, not without 
its nobleness, had made him reftise 
' the importunities of Qawtrey for less 
sordid raiment; the same feeling 
made it his custom to avoid sharing 
the luxurious and dainty food with 
which Gawtrey was wont to regale 
himself. For that strange man, 
whose wonderful felicity of tempera- 
ment and constitution rendered him, 
in all circumstances, keenly alive to 
the hearty and animal enjoyments of 
life, would still emerge, as the day 
declined, from their wretched apart- 
ment, and, trusting to his disguises, 
in which indeed he possessed a mas- 
terly art, repair to one of the better 



description of resta/uranta, and feast 
away his cares for the moment. 
William Gawtrey would not have 
cared three straws for the curse of 
Damocles. The sword over Am head 
would never have spoiled his appetite f 
He had lately, too, taken to drinking 
much more deeply than he hod beea 
used to do — the fine intellect of the 
man was growing thickened and 
dulled ; and this was a spectacle that 
Morton could not bear to contemplate. 
Yet so great was Gawtrey's vigour of 
health, that, after draining wine and 
spirits enough to have despatched a 
company of fox-hunters, and after be- 
traying, sometimes in uproarious glee, 
sometimes in maudlin self-bewailings, 
that he himself was not quite invul- 
nerable to the thyrsus of the god, he 
would — on any call on his energies, 
or especially before departing on 
those mysterious expeditions which 
kept him from home half, and some- 
times all, the night — plunge his head 
into cold water — drink as much of 
the lymph as a groom would have 
shuddered to bestow on a horse— 
close his eyes in a doze for half an 
hour, and wake, cool, sober, and col- 
lected, as if he had lived according 
to the precepts of Socrates or Cornaro ! 
But to return to Morton. It was 
his habit to avoid as much as possible 
sharing the good cheer of his com- 
panion ; and now, as he entered the 
Champs Elys6es,he saw a little family, 
consisting of a young mechanic, his 
wife, and two children, who, with that 
love of harmless recreation which yet 
characterises the French, had taken 
advantage of a holyday in the craft, 
and were enjoying their simple moal 
under the shadow of the trees. Whether 
in hunger or in envy, Morton paused 
and contemplated the happy group. 
Along the road rolled the equipages 
and trampled the steeds of those to 
whom all life is a holiday. There, 
was Pleasure — under those trees was 
Happiness. One of the children, a 
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little boy of about six years old, ob- 
serving the attitude and gaze of the 
pausing wayfarer, ran to him, and 
holding up a fragment of a coarse 
kind of cake, said to him winningly, 
— "Take it — I have had enough!" 
The child reminded Morton of his 
brother — ^his heart melted within him 
—he lilted the young Samaritan in his 
arms, and, as he kissed him, wept. 

The mother observed and rose also. 
She laid her hand on his own — ** Poor 
boy ! why do you weep ) — can we re- 
lieve you ? " 

Now that bright gleam of human 
nature, suddenly darting across the 
sombre recollections and associations 
of his past life, seemed to Morton, as 
if it came from Heaven, in approval 
and in blessing of this attempt at 
reconciliation to his fate. 

" I thank you," said he, placing the 
child on the ground, and passing his 
hand over his eyes, — " I thank you — 
yes ! Let me sit down amongst you." 
And he sat down, the child by his 
side, and partook of their fare, and 
was merry with them, — the proud 
Philip I — had he not beg^n to dis- 
cover the "precious jewel" in the 
" ugly and venomous " Adversity 1 

The mechanic, though a gay fellow 
on the whole, was not without some 
of that discontent of his station which 
is common with his class ; he vented 
it, however, not in murmurs, but in 
jects. He was satirical on tiie car- 
riages and the horsemen that passed ; 
aud lolling on the grass, ridiculed his 
betters at his ease. 

"Hush I" said his wife, suddenly; 
" here comes Madame de Merville ; " 
and rising as she spoke, she made a 
respectful inclination of her head 
towards an open carriage that was 
passing very slowly towards the 
town, 

** Madame de Mervflle I " repeated 
the husband, rising also, and lifting 
his cap from his head. "Ah I I have 
nothing to say against her! " 
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Morton looked instinctively towards 
the carriage, and saw a fair counte- 
nance turned graciously to answer 
the silent salutations of the mechanic 
and his wife — a countenance that had 
long haunted his dreams, though of 
late it had faded away beneath harsher 
thoughts — the countenance of the 
stranger whom he had seen at the 
bureau of Gawtrey, when that worthy 
personage had borne a more melli- 
fluous name. He started and changed 
colour : the lady herself now seemed 
suddenly to recog^nise him ; for their 
eyes met,and she bent forward eagerly. 
She pulled the check-string — ^the car- 
riage halted — she beckoned to the 
mechanic's wife^ who went up to the 
road-side. 

"I worked once for that lady," 
said the man, with a tone of feeling; 
" and when my wife fell ill last winter 
she paid the doctors. Ah, she is an 
angel of charity and kindness ! " 

Morton scarcely heard this eulo- 
gium, for he observed, by something 
eager and inquisitive in the &ce of 
Madame de Merville, and by the sud- 
den manner in which the mechanic's 
helpmate turned her head to the 
spot on which he stood, that he was 
the object of their conversation. Once 
more he became suddenly aware of 
his ragged dress, and with a natural 
shame — a fear that charity might be 
extended to him from Jier — he mut- 
tered an abrupt farewell to the opera- 
tive, and, wiUiout another glance at 
the carriage, walked away. 

Before he had got many paces, the 
wife however came up to him, breath- 
less. "Madame de Merville would 
speak to you, sir!" she said, with 
more respect than she had hitherto 
thrown into her manner. Philip 
paused an instant, and again strode 
on. 

" It must be some mistake," he said, 
hurriedly : " I have no right to expect 
such an honour." 

He struck across the road, gained 
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ihe oppottte side, aod had vanUhed 
from Madftino de Merfille's eyat, be- 
fore the woman regained the earriage. 
Boi ftill tbat ealm, pale, and lome- 
wbtt melancholy foce, presented itaelf 
. 'before him ; and as he walked again 
through the town, iweet and gentle 
/imcles crowded oonftieedlj on bis 
heart. 't>n that soft tammer day, 
memorable for so many silent but 
mighty erents in thai inner lifo which 
prepares the catastrophes of the onter 
one ; as in the region, <tf which Virgil 
haa fang, the imttges of men to be 
b«m hereafter repose or gUde-*on 
tint soft sftmmer day, he felt he had 
rmched the age when Yoath begins 
to clothe in some human shape its 
first vagae ideal of desire and 

In SQch thoQghts, and still wander- 
ing, the day wore away, till he fonnd 
himself in one of the lanes that sor- 
ronnd that glittering Microcosm of 
the Tiees, the frivolities, the hollow 
•how, and the real beggary of the gay 
City— the gardens and the galleries 
of the Palaifl Royal. Sarpriscd at the 
lateness of the hour, it was then on 
the stroke of seven, he was about to 
retnm homewards, when the loud 
Toice of Gawtrey sounded behind, and 
that personage, tapping him on the 
back, said,^- 

" Hollo, my young fHend, well met 1 
This will be a night of trial to yon. 
Empty stomachs produce weak nerves. 
Come along ! you must dine with me. 
A good dinner and a bottle of old wine 
— come f nonsense, I say you shall 
come 1 Vive la Joie f " 

While speaking, he had linked his 
arm in Morton's, and hurried him on 
several paces in spite of his struggles ; 
but jUHt as the words Vive la Joie left 
his lips, ho Ktood still and mute, as if 
a thunderbolt had fallen at hlH feet ; 
and Morton felt that heavy arm shiver 
and tremble like a leaf. He looked 
up, and juHt at the entrance of that 
PaH of the Palais Royal in which 



are situated the reeUxwranU of Verey 
and Yefour, he saw two men stand- 
ing but a few paces before Xh«m, 
and gazing fall on Qawtrey and 
himseifl 

"It is my evil genius,** mnttcred 
Qawtrey, grinding his teeth. 

** And mine T said Morton. 

The yomger of the two men thua 
apostrophised inade a step towards 
Philip, when his companion drew him 
back and whispered,-^" What are yon 

about I>o yon know that young 

manr* 

"He is my cousin; Philip Beau- 
fort's naUiral son 1 " 

" Is hel then discard him for ever. 
He is with the moat daogerous knavo 
in Europe t " 

As Lord LUbume — ^for it was he 
— thus whispered his nephew, Qawtrey 
strode up to him ; and, glaring full 
in his Uit, said in a de^ and hollow 
tone,—" There i$ a hell, my lord,— I 
go to drink to our meeting 1 " Thus 
saying, he took off his hat with a 
ceremonious mockery, and diMappeared 
within the adjoining rutauraiU, kept 
by Vcfour. 

**kJuUI " said LUbume, with his 
frigid smile ; " the rog^io'i* head runs 
upon ffamUinffrhouses f " 

"And I iiave suffered Philip again 
to escape me," said Arthur, in self- 
reproach: for while Gawtrey had 
addressed Lord Lilbume, Morton hod 
plunged back amidst the labyrinth 
of alleys. "How have I kept my 
oathr 

"Cornel your guests must have 
arrived by this tim& As for that 
wretched young man, depend upon it 
that he is corrupted body and soul." 

" But he is my own cousin." 

"Pooht there is no relationship 
in natural children : beside^ he will 
find you out Tast enough. Ragged 
cbimaats are not long too proud to 
beg." 

"You speak in earnest V said 
Arthur, irresolutely. 
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" Ay ! trust my experience of the 
world— AUons ! " 

And in a cabinet of the very rent- 
aurant, adjoining that in vhich 
the solitary Gawtrey gorged h:8 
eonsciencc, Lilbume, Arthur^ and 



their gay friends, soon forgetful 
of all but the roses of the mo- 
ment, bathed their airy spirits in 
the dews of the mirthful wine. Oli, 
extremes of life! Oh, Night! Oh, 
Morning! 
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In a moment more be rettinied 
with a small man in a mechaaU't 
bhuse. The new-eomer wore the re* 
pnblioan beard and m o netoche, — of a 
iandj grey-— hie hair wm the lame 
colour; and a black patch over one 
eye increaeed the Ul-faroured appear- 
ance of hifl features. 

"IMabU! Monsieur Oiraumont! 
but you are more like Yalcan than 
Adonis ) " said Gawtrey. 

"I don't know anytliing about 
Vulcan, but I know how to make five- 
franc pieces," said Konaiettr Girau- 
mont, doggedly. 

" Arc you poor 1" 

''As a church mouse I Tlie only 
thing belonging to a church, since 
the Bourbons came bock, that %$ 
poor I " 

At this sally, the coiners who had 
gathered round the table, uttered the 
shout with which, in all circumstances. 
Frenchmen receive a bon m/oU 

'* Humph I " said Gawtr^. ^' Who 
responds, with his own life, for your 
fidelity]" 

" I," said Bimie. 

" Administer the oath to him." 

Suddenly four men advanced, seized 
the visitor, and bore him from the 
vault into another one within. After 
a few moments they returned. 

" He has taken the oath and heard 
the penalty." 

** Death to yourself, your wife, your 
son, and your grandson, if you betray 
us I" 

** I have neither son nor grandson ; 
a» for my wife, Monsieur le Capitane, 
you offer a bribe instead of a threat 
when you ulk of ^ death t" 

'* 8acr6l but you will be an addi- 
tion to our circle, 9no7» hravg/" said 
Qawtrey, laughing; while again the 
grim circle nhouted applause. 

" But I suppose you care for your 
own life." 

" OtherwiKc I should have preferred 
starving to coming here,'* answered 
the laconic neophyte. 



** I have done with you. Your 
health 1 " 

Cm this the coiners gathered round 
Monsieur Giraumont, shook him by 
the hand, and commenced many qnea- 
tions with a view to ascertain hia 
skill. 

"Show me your coinage first; I 
see you use both the die and the fur- 
nace. Hem ! this piece is not bad — 
you have struck it from an iron die 1 
—right — it makes the impression 
sharper than plaster of Paris. But 
yon take the poorest and the most 
dangerous part of the trade in taking 
the Home Market I can put you 
in a way to make ten times as much 
—and with safety ) Look at thU 1 " 
— and Monsieur Giramount took a 
forged Spanish dollar from his pocket, 
so skilfully manufactured that the 
connoUseurs were lost in admiration 
— ''you may pass thousands of these 
all over Europe, except France, and 
who is ever to detect youl But it 
will require better machinery than 
you have here/' 

Thus conversing. Monsieur Qirao- 
mont did not perceive that Mr. Gaw* 
trey hod been examining him very 
curiously and minutely. But Bimie 
had noted their chiefs attention, and 
once attempted to join his new ally, 
when Gawtrey laid his hand on liia 
shoulder, and stopped him. 

" Do not speak to your friend till 
I bid you, or — " he stopped short, 
and touched his pistols. 

Bimie grew a shade more pale, but 
replied with his usual sneer, — 

" Suspicious t— well, so much the 
better!" and seating himself care- 
lessly at the table, lighted his pipe. 

" And now. Monsieur Giraumont," 
said Gawtrey, as he took the head of 
the table, " coom to my right hand. 
A half holiday in your honour. Clear 
these infernal instraments ; and more 
wine, mes amit ! " 

The party arranged themselves at 
tJbe table. Among the desperate 
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there it almost invariably a tendency 
to mirth. A solitary rufBan, indeed, 
ii moody, but a gang of ruffiana are 
jovial. The coinen talked and laughed 
loud. Mr. Bimie, from hia dogged 
alienee, seemed apart from the rmi, 
though in the centre. For in a noisy 
circle, a silent tongue builds a wall 
round iU owner. But that respect- 
able personage kept his furtive watch 
upon Giraumont uid Gawtrey, who 
appeared talking together, very arnica* 
bly. The younger novice of that night, 
equally silent, seated towards the bot- 
tom of the table, was not less watchful 
than Bimie. An uneasy, undefinable 
foreboding had come over him since 
the entrance of Monsieur Giraumont ; 
this had been increased by the manp 
ner of Mr. Gawtrey. His faculty of 
observation, which was very acute, 
had detected something false in the 
chiefs blandness to their guests- 
something dangerous in the glittering 
eye that Gawtrey ever, as he spoke to 
Giraumont, bent on that person's lips 
aa he listened to his reply. For, 
whenever William Gawtrey suspected 
a man, he watched not his eyes but 
his lips. 

Waked from his seoraful reverie, a 
strange spell chained Morton's atten- 
tion to the chief and the guests and 
he bent forward, with parted mouth 
and straining ear, to eatoh their 
conversation. 

'* It seems to me a little strange," 
Bald Mr. Gawtrey, raising his voice so 
as to be heard by the party, " that a 
coiner so dexterous as Monsleiir (H- 
raumont, should not be known to any 
of us except our friend BImle." 

** Not at all," replied Giraumont : 
" I worked only with Bouchard and 
two others, since sent to the galleys. 
We were but a small fraternity— every- 
thing has its commencement." 

" O'eet yuite : bu/ifez done, eher 
ami!"* 

♦ That '■ right ; drink, tbm, imt trhmA. 



The wine circulated : Gawtrey began 
again. 

" You have had a bad accident, 
seemingly, Monsieur Giraumonty — 
how did yon lose your eye 1 " 

" In a seuffle with the geru dwrmm 
the night Bouchard was taken and I 
eso^>ed : such miifortunes are on th« 
cardd." 

" CtetA jiLBte : buvez done, Monsieur 
Oiraumont / " ♦ 

Again there waa a pause, and again 
Gawtrey's deep voice was heard. 

" You wear a wig, I think, Monsieur 
Giraumont 1 — to Judge by your eyt* 
lathes your own hair has been a hand- 
somer colour." 

'* We seek disguise not beauty, my 
host I and the police have sharp eyea." 

" O'e^ jusUy buvez done — vieux £$* 
nord/— when did we two meet last Y "f 

"Never, that I know of r 

*^0e n'est pas vrail buvez done, 
MONSIEUR FA VART! " % 

At the sound of that name the 
company started in dismay and coib 
fusion, and the police officer, forgetting 
himself for the moment^ sprung from 
his seat, and put hit right hand into 
his bUmse* 

''Ho, there t — treason I" orM 
Gawtrey, in a voice of thunder ; and 
he caught the unhappy man by the 
throat 

It waa the work of a moment 
Morton, where he sat, beheld a strug- 
gle—he heard a death^cry. He saw 
the huge form of the nuwter-ooinev 
rising above all the rest, as eutUuuea 
gleamed and eyes sparkled round. 
He saw the quivering and powerless 
frame of the unhappy guest raised 
aloft in those mighty arms, and pre- 
sently it was hurled along the table 
— bottles crashing — the board shaking 
beneath its weight — and lay before 

t* That '• right : drink, then, Monsieur 
QfrAumont. 

t That '■ right : drink, then, old fox. 

t That '• not tnu : drink, then, Montlewr 
Farart. 
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the very ejes of Morton, a distorted 
and lifeless mass. At the same in- 
stant, Gawtrey sprang npon the table, 
his black frown singling out from the 
group the ashen, ciidayeronB &ce of 
the shrinking traitor. Bimie had 
darted from the table, — he was half 
way towards the sliding door — ^his 
fitce, turned over his shoulder, inet 
the eyes of the chief. 

" Devil ! " shouted Gawtrey, in his 
terrible voice, which the echoes of 
the vault gave back from side to side 
— ** did I not give thee np my soul 
that thou mightest not compass my 
death 1 Hark ye t thus die my 
slavery and all our secrets!" The 
explosion of his pistol half swallowed 
np the last word, and with a single 
groan the traitor fell on the floor, 
pierced through the brain, — then 
there was a dead and grim hush as 
the smoke rolled slowly along the 
roof of the dreary vault. 

Morton sank back on his scat, and 
covered his face with his hands. The 
last seal on the fate of The Man of 
CaiMK was set ; the last wave in the 
terrible and mysterious tide of his 
destiny had dashed on his soul to the 
shore whence there is no return. 
Tain, now and henceforth, the hu- 
mour, the sentiment, the kindly im- 
pulse, the social instincts which had 
invested that stalwart shape with 
dangerous fascination, which had im- 
plied the hope of ultimate repentance, 
of redemption even in this world. 
The Hour and the Circumstance had 
■eized their prey; and the self-defence, 
which a lawless career rendered a ne- 
cessity, left the eternal die of blood 
upon his doom I 

" Friends, I have saved you," said 
Gawtrey, slowly gazing on the corpse 
of his second victim, while he returned 
the pistol to his belt : " I have not 
quailed before this man's eye (and he 
spumed the clay of the officer as he 
spoke with a revengeful scorn) with- 
out treasuring up iu aspect in my 



heart of hearts. I knew him when 
he entered — ^knew him through his 
disguise — yet faith, it was a clever 
one ! Turn up his face and gaze on 
him now; he will never terrify us 
again, unless there be truth in ghosts ! " 
Murmuring and tremulous the coin- 
ers scrambled on the table and ex- 
amined the dead roan. From this 
task Gawtrey interrupted them, for 
his quick eye detected, with the pistols 
under the policeman's blouse, a whistle 
of metal of curious construction, and 
he conjectured at once that danger 
was yet at hand. 

" I have saved you, I say, but only 
for the hour. This deed cannot sleep 
— see, he had help within call. The 
police know where to look for their 
comrade — we are dispersed. Each 
for himself. Quick, divide the spoils ! 
Sauve gut pent f ** 

Then Morton heard where he sat, 
his hands still clasped before his face, 
a confused hubbub of voices, the gingle 
of money, the scrambling of feet, the 
creaking of doors, — all was silent I 

A strong grasp drew his hands 
from his eyes. 

" Your first scene of life against 
life," said Gawtrcy's voice, which 
seemed fearfully changed to the ear 
that heard it. " Bah ! what would 
you think of a battle "i Come to our 
eyrie : the carcasses are gone." 

Morton looked fearfully round the 
vault. He and Gawtrey were alone. 
His eyes sought the places where tlio 
dead had lain — they were removed — 
no vestige of the deeds, not even a 
drop of blood. 

" Come, take up your cutlaps, 
come!" repeated the voice of the 
chief, as with his dim lantern, now 
the sole light of the vault, he stood 
in the shadow of the doorway. 

Morton rose, took up the weapon 
mechanically, and followed that terri- 
ble guide, mute and unconscious, as a 
Soul follows a Dream through the 
House of Sleep 1 
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CHAPTER X. 



•« Sleep no moTe.**'—iSaebeth. 



AvTEB wiading through gloomy and 
labyrinthine passages, which con- 
ducted to a different range of cellars 
from those entered by the unfortu- 
nate Favart, Qawtrey emerged at the 
foot of a flight of stairs, which, dark, 
narrow, and in many places broken, 
had been probably appropriated to 
servants of the house in its days of 
palmier glory. By these steps the 
pair regained their attic. Gawtrey 
placed the lantern on the table and 
seated himself in silence. Morton, 
who had recovered his self-possession 
and formed his resolution, gazed on 
him for some moments equally taci- 
turn ; at length he spoke, — 

" Gawtrey ! " 

** 1 bade you not call me by that 
name," said the coiner ; for we need 
scarcely say that in his new trade he 
had assumed a new appelUtion. 

'' It is the least guUty one by which 
I have known you," returned Morton, 
firmly. '' It is for the last time I call 
you by it I I demanded to see by 
what means one to whom I had en- 
trusted my fate supported himself. 
I have seen" continued the young 
man still firmly, but with a livid cheek 
and lip, '' and the tie beiween us is 
rent for ever. Interrupt me not 1 it 
is not for me to blame you. I have 
eaten of your bread and drank of your 
cup. Confiding in you too blindly, 
and believing that you were at least 
free from those dark and terrible 
crimes for which there is no expia- 
tion, at least in this life— my con- 
science seared by distress, my very 
soul made dormant by despair, I 



surrendered myself to one loading 
a career equivocal, suspicious, dis- 
honourable perhaps, but still not, as 
I believed, of atrocity and bloodshed. 
I wake at the brink of the abyss — ^my 
mother's hand beckons to me from 
the grave ; I think I hear her voice 
while I address you — I recede while 
it is yet time — we part, and for ever I " 

Gkiwtrey, whose stormy passion was 
still deep upon his soul, had listened 
hitherto in sullen and dogged silence, 
with a gloomy frown on his knitted 
brow ; he now rose with an oath, — 

" Part 1 that I may let loose on the 
world a new traitor 1 Part I when you 
have seen me fresh from an act that, 
once whispered, gives me to the guil- 
lotine I Part — never I at least alive 1 " 

" I have said it," said Morton, fold- 
ing his arms calmly; " I say it to your 
face, though I might part from you 
in secret. Frown not on me, man of 
blood I I am fearless as yourself ! In 
another minute I am gone." 

''Ah 1 is it so 1" said Gawtrey ; and 
glancing round the room, which con- 
tained two doors, the one, concealed 
by the draperies of a bed, commu- 
nicating with the stairs by which 
they had entered, the other with the 
landing of the principal and com- 
mon flight : he turned to the former, 
within his reach, which he locked, 
and put the key into his pocket, and 
then, throwing across the latter a 
heavy swing bar, which fell into its 
socket with a harsh noise, — ^before the 
threshold he placed his vast bulk, and 
burst into his loud, fierce laugh,— 
" Ho 1 ho I slave aad fool, w^sfcissssL^, 
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you were mine body und loul for 
ererl" 

** Tempter, I defy you t stand back I " 
And, firm and dauntlett, Morton laid 
hit band on the giant't reit. 

Gawtrey seemed more astonished 
than enraged. He looked hard at 
his daring associate, on whose lip the 
down was yet scarcely dark. 

" Boy," c»ld he, " off I do not rouse 
the d«TU in me again t I could crush 
ymi with a hug." 

** My soul support* my body, and 
I am armed," said Morton, laying 
haad on his cuthMs. ** But you dare 
aoi barm me, nor I you; blood- 
•toloed as you are, you gare me 
iMter and bread; but accuse me 
not that I will save my soul while 
U if yet time I — Bhall my mother 
bur* blessed me in rain upon her 
diiih-bedr' 

GhMftrey drew back, and Morton, 
by a fodden impulse, gnuqped his 

" Oh f hear me— hear ifie I " he cried, 
with great emotion. ''Abandon this 
horrible career; you hare been de- 
coyed and betrayed to it by one who 
caa deceive or terrify you no more I 
Abandon it, and I will never desert 
you. For her sake— for your Fanny's 
lake^pause, like me, before the gulf 
swallow us. I^t us fly !— far to the 
new World — to any land where our 
thews and sinews, our stout hands 
and hearts, can find an hpnest mart. 
Men, desperate m we are, have yet 
risen by honest means. Take her, 
your orphan, with us. We will 
work for her, both of us. Gawtrey f 
hear me. It is not my voica that 
speaka to yoo— it is your good 
angel's!" 

Gawtrey felt back against the wall, 
and his chest heaved. 

** Morton," he said, with choked 
and tremulous accents, ** go now ; 
leave me to my fate t I have sinned 
against you — shamefully sinned. It 
to me so sweet to have a 



friend ; — ^in your youth and character 
of mind there was so much about 
which the tough strings of my heart 
wound themselves, that I could not 
bear to lose you — to suffer you to 
know me for what I was. I blinded — 
I deceived you as to my past deedi ; 
thai was base in me : but I swore to 
my own heart to keep you unexposed 
to every danger, and free from every 
vice that darkened my own path. I 
kept that oath till this nighty when, 
seeing that you beglui to recoil from 
me, and dreading that you should 
desert me, I thought to bind you to 
me for ever by implicating yon ia 
this fellowship of crime. I am pu- 
nished, and Justly. Go, I repeat- 
leave me to the iaXt that slides nearer 
and nearer to me day by day. You 
are a boy still — I am no longer young* 
Habit is a second nature. Still— still I 
could repent— I oonld begin lifo again ! 
But repose 1— to look back — to re- 
member— to be haunted night and 
day with deeds that shall meet me 
bodily and face to fkce on the last 
day " 

" Add not to the spectres ! Come 
—fly this night^-this hour 1 " 

Gawtrey paused, irresolute and 
wavering, when at that moment h« 
heard steps on the stairs below. Ho 
started— as starts the bear caught 
in his lair — and listened, pale and 
breathless. 

"Hushl-^they are on usi— Uiej 
come!" aa he whispered, the k^ 
from without turned in the warda— 
the door shook. " Soft!— the bar 
preserves us both — thiM way." And 
the coiner crept to the door of the 
private stairs. He unlocked and 
opened it cautiously. A man sprang 
through the aperture — 

" Yield! — ^you are my prisoner ! " 

"Never!" cried Gawtrey, hurling 
back the intruder, and clapping-to 
the door, though other and stout men 
were praising against it with all their 
power. 
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'' Ho 1 ho ! Who shall open the 
tiger's cage)" 

At both doors now were heard the 
sounds of voices. " Open in the king's 
name, or expect no mercy 1 " 

" Hist ! " said Gawtrey. " One way 
yet — ^the window — ^the rope." 

Morton opened the casement — 
Qawtrey nncoiled the rope. The 
dawn was breaking; it was light in 
the streets, but all seemed quiet with- 
out. The doors reeled and shook 
beneath the pressure of the pursuers. 
Gawtrey flung the rope across the 
street to the opposite parapet ; after 
two or three efforts, the grappling- 
hook caught firm hold — ^the perilous 
path was made. 

" On ! — quick ! — ^loiter not ! " whis- 
pered Qawtrey : " you are active — ^it 
seems more dangerous than it is — 
cling with both hands — shut your 
eyes. When on the other side — ^you 
see the window of Bimie's room, — 
enter it — descend the stairs — ^let your- 
self out, and you are safe." 

" Go first ; " said Morton, in the 
sajne tone : " I will not leave you 
now : you will be longer getting across 
than I shall. I will keep guard till 
you are over." 

" Hark ! hark f — are you mad 1 
You keep guard I What is your 
strength to mine ] Twenty men shall 
not move that door, while my weight 
is against it. Quick, or you destroy 
us both ! Besides, you will hold the 
rope for me, it may not be strong 
enough for my bulk of itself. Stay ! 
— stay one moment. If you escape, 
and I fall — Fanny — ^my father, he will 
take care of her, — ^you remember — 
thanks ! Forgive me all 1 Go ; that 's 
right ! " 

With a firm pulse, Morton threw 
himself on that dreadful bridge; it 
swung and crackled at his weight. 
Shifting his grasp rapidly — holding 
his breath — with set teeth — with 
closed eyes — he moved on — ^he gained 
tlic parapet — he stood safe on the 



opposite side. And now, straining 
his eyes across, he saw through the 
open eaeement into the chamber he 
had just quitted. Gawtrey was still 
standing against' the door to the prin* 
cipal staircase, for that of the two was 
the weaker and the more assailed. 
Presently the explosion of a firearm 
waa heard; they had shot through 
the panel. Gawtrey seemed woundeid, 
for he staggered forward, and uttered 
a fierce cry ; a moment more, and he 
gained the window — he seized the 
rope — ^he hung over the tremendous 
depth ! Morton knelt by the parapet, 
holding the grappling-hook in its 
place, with convulsive grasp, and fix- 
ing his eyes, bloodshot with fear and 
suspense, on the huge bulk that clung 
for life to that slender cord ! 

" Le voild / le voild /" cried a voice 
from the opposite side. Morton raised 
his gaze from Gawtrey ; the casement 
was darkened by the forms of the 
pursuers — they had burst into the 
room — an officer sprung upon the 
parapet, and Gawtrey, now aware of 
his danger, opened his eyes, and, as 
he moved on, glared upon the foe. 
The policeman deliberately raised his 
pistol — Gawtrey arrested himself — 
from a wound in his side the blood 
trickled slowly and darkly down, drop 
by drop, upon the stones below ; even 
the officers of law shuddered as they 
eyed him — his hair bristling — ^his 
cheek white — ^his lips drawn convul- 
sively from his teeth, and his eye 
glaring from beneath the frown of 
agony and menace in which yet spoke 
the indomitable power and fierceness 
of the man. His look, so fixed — so 
intense — so stem, awed the police- 
man ; his hand trembled as he fired, 
and the ball struck the parapet an 
inch below the spot where Morton 
knelt. An indistinct, wild, gurgling 
sound— half-laugh, half-yell— of scorn 
and glee, broke from Gawtrey's lips. 
He swung himself on — ^near — ^near — 
nearer — a yard from the parapet. 
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" Yott are saved ! " cried Morton ; 
when at that moment a volley burst 
from the fatal casement — the smoke 
rolled over both the fugitives — ^a groan, 
or rather howl, of rage, and despair, 
and agony, appalled even the hardiest 
on whose ear it came. Morton sprung 
to his feet and looked below. He saw 
on the nigged stones, &r down, a dark, 
formless, motionless mass — the strong 
man of passion and levity — the giant 
who had pUyed with life and soul, as 
an infant with the baubles that it 



prizes and breaks— was what the 
Cesar and the leper alike are, when 
the clay is without God's breath,-— 
what glory, genius, power, and beauty, 
would be for ever and for ever, if there 
were no God 1 

''There is another!" cried the 
voice of one of the pursuers. " Fire f " 

" Poor Gawtrey ! " muttered Philip, 
"I will fulfil your Uist wish;" and 
scarcely conscious of the bullet that 
whistled by him, he disappeared 
behind the parapet 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" Gently moved 
By the soft wind of whispering sUks."— Dkckbr. 



The reader may remember that while 
Monsieur Favart and Mr. Bimie were 
holding commune in the lane, the 
sounds of festivity were heard f]*om a 
house in the adjoining street. To that 
house we are now summoned. 

At Paris, the gaieties of balls, or 
soirteSf are, I believe, very rare in 
that period of the year in which they 
are most frequent in London. The 
entertainment now given was in 
honour of a christening; the lady 
who gave it, a relation of the new- 
bom. 

Madame de Merville was a young 
ividow ; even before her marriage she 
had been distinguished in literature ; 
she had written poems of more than 
common excellence ; and being hand- 
some, of good family, and large fortune, 
her talents made her an object of 
more interest than they might other- 
wise have done. Her poetry showed 
great sensibility and tenderness. If 
poetry be any index to the heart, you 
would have thought her one to love 
truly and deeply. Nevertheless, since 
she married — ^as girls in France do- 
not to please herself, but her parents, 
she made a manage de convenanee. 
Monsieur de Merville was a sober, 
sensible man, past middle age. Not 
being fond of poetry, and by no means 
coveting a professional author for his 
wife, he had during their union, which 
lasted four yearai, discouraged his 
wife's liaison with Apollo. But her 
mind, active and ardent,. did not the 
less prey upon itself. At the age of 
four-and-twenty she became a widow, 



with an income laige even in England 
for a single woman, and at Paris con- 
stituting no ordinary fortune. Madame 
de Merville, however, though a person 
of elegant taste, was neither ostenta- 
tious nor selfish ; she had no children, 
and she lived quietly in apartments, 
handsome indeed, but not more than 
adequate to the small establishment 
which — ^where, as on the Continent^ 
the costly convenience of an entire 
house is not usually incurred — sufficed 
for her retinue. She devoted at least 
half her income, which was entirely 
at her own disposal, partly to the aid 
of her own relations, who were not 
rich, and partly to the encourage- 
ment of the literature she cultivated. 
Although she shrunk from the ordeal 
of publication, her poems and sketches 
of romance were read to her own 
friends, and possessed an eloquence 
seldom accompanied with so much 
modesty. Thus, her reputation, though 
not blown about the winds, was high 
in her own circle, and her position 
in &shion and in fortune made her 
looked up to by her relations as the 
head of her fiunily ; they regarded her 
as femme mpirieure, and her advice 
with them was equivalent to a com- 
mand. Eugenie de Merville was a 
strange mixture of qualities at once 
feminine and masculine. On the one 
hand, she had a strong will, inde- 
pendent views, some contempt for the 
world, and foUowed her own inclina- 
tions without servility to the opinion 
of others ; on the other hand, i^e was 
susceptible, romantic, of a sweet. 
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going to.nn ttffioe for a spouse as we 
go for a MTYUit ! And so the esta- 
blishment is broken npl And you 
ikerer again saw that dark, wild- 
looking boy who so straek your fancy, 
that you have taken him as the 
original for the Murillo sketch of the 
youth in that charming tale you read 
to ns the other ereniog. Ah ! cousin, 
I think you were a little taken with 
him ; the bureau de Tnariage had its 
allurements for you as well as for our 
poor cousin!" The young mother 
said this laughingly and carelessly. 

" Pooh ! " returned Madame de 
Merville, laughing also ; but a slight 
blush broke over her natural paleness. 
" But apropos of the Vicomte. You 
know how cruelly he has behaved to 
that poor boy of his by his English 
wife — never seen him since he was an 
infant — kept him at some school in 
England ; and all because his vanity 
docs not like the world to know that 
he has a son of nineteen! Well, I 
have induced him to recal this poor 
youth." 

"Indeed! and howl" 

" Why," said Eugenie, with a smile, 
" he wanted a loan, poor man, and I 
could therefore impose conditions by 
way of interest. But I also managed 
to conciliate him to the proposition, 
by representing that, if the young 
man were good-looking, he might, 
himself, with our connexions, &c., form 
an advantageous marriage ; and that 
in such a case, if the father treated 
him now justly and kindly, he would 
naturally partake with the father 
whatever benefits the marriage might 
confer." 

"Ah I you 'are an excellent diplo- 
matist, Eugenie; and you turn people's 
heads by always acting from your heart. 
Hush, here comes the Vicomte ! " 

" A delightful ball," said Monsieur 
de Yaudemont, approaching the 
hostess. "Pray, has that young 
lady yonder, in the pink dress, any 
fortune? She is pretty— eh?— you 



observe she is looking at me — I mean 
at us!" 

" My dear cousin, what a compli- 
ment you pay to marriage. You have 
had two wives, and you are ever on 
the qui vivt for a third ! " 

** What would you have me do ?— 
we cannot resist the overtures of your 
bewitching sex. Hum — what fortune 
has she]" 

" Not 9,80u; besides she is engaged." 

" Oh I now I look at her — she is not 
pretty — not at all. I made a mistake. 
I did not mean her. I meant the 
young lady in blue." 

" Worse and worse — she is married 
already. Shall I present you 1 " 

" Ah, Monsieur de Vaudemont," 
said Madame d'Anville, "have you 
found out a new bureau de tnariage?" 

The Vicomte pretended not to hear 
that question. But, turning to 
Eugenie, took her aside, and said with 
an air in which he endeavoured to 
throw a great deal of sorrow, — " You 
know, my dear cousin, that to oblige 
you, I consented to send for my son, 
though, as I always said, it is very 
unpleasant for a man like me in the 
prime of life to hawk about a great 
boy of nineteen or twenty. People 
soon say, ' Old Yaudemont and young 
Vaudemont.' However, a father's 
feelings are never appealed to in vain." 
(Here the Vicomte put his handker- 
chief to his eyes, and after a pause, 
continued,) — " I sent for him, — I even 
went to your old bonne, Madame 
Dufour, to make a bargain for her 
lodgings, and this day, guess my grief, 
I received a letter sealed with black. 
My son is dead I — a sudden fever — it 
is shocking ! " 

" Horrible ! dead ! — your own son, 
whom you hardly ever saw — never 
since he was an infant I " 

" Yes, that softens the blow veiy 
much. And now you see / must 
marry. If the boy had been good- 
looking, and like mc, and so forth, 
why, as you observed, he might have 
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made a good match, and allowed me 
a certain sum, or we conld have all 
Hred together." 

** And yonr ton la dead, and yon 
eome to a ball 1 " 

'* Je SU18 phUosophe" said the 
Yicomte, shrugging hia shonldera. 
" And, as yon say, I never saw him. 
It sares me teren hundred franca 
a-year. Don't say a word to any one 



—I sha'n't give out that be w dead, 
poor fellow 1 Pray be discreet : you 
gee there are some lU-natured peo- 
ple who might think It odd I do 
not shut myself up. I can wait till 
Paris is quite empty. Itweuld be 
a pity to lose any opportunity at 
present, for now, you sec, I mutt 
marry ! " And the philosopJie saun- 
tered away. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

GeiOMAK. 

«< Those devotions I am to pay 
Are written in my heart, not in this book." 

Epter RuTiLio. 
" I am pursued— all the ports are stopped too, 
Not any hope to escape— behind, before me, 
On either side, I am beset" 

BsAUMONT AND Flbtcuxr: The Custom 0/ the ComUry, 



Thb party were just gone — it was 
already the peep of day — the wheels 
of the last carriage had died in the 
distance. 

Madame de Merrille had dismissed 
her woman, and was seated in her 
own room leaning her head musingly 
on her hand. 

Beside her was the table that held 
her MSS. and a few books, amidst 
which were scattered vases of flowers. 
On a pedestal beneath the window 
was placed a marble bust of Dante. 
Through the open door were seen in 
perspective the rooms just deserted 
by her guests — the lights still burned 
in the chandeliers, and girandoles, 
contending with the daylight that 
came through the half-closed cur- 
tains. The person of the inmate was 
in harmony with the apartment. It 
was characterised by a certain grace 
which, for want of a better epithet, 
writers are prone to call classical or 
antique. Her complexion, seeming 
paler than usual by that light, was 
yet soft and delicate — the features 
well cut, but small and womanly. 
About the &ce there was that rarest 
of all charms, the combination of in- 
tellect with sweetness — the eyes, of a 
dark blue, were thoughtful, perhaps 
melancholy, in their expression ; but 
the long dark lashes, and the shape 
of the eyes, themselves more long than 
No. 169. 



full, gave to their intelligence a softness 
approaching to languor, increased, 
perhaps, by that slight shadow round 
and below the orbs which is common 
with those who have tasked too much 
either the mind or the heart. The 
contour of the &ce, without being 
sharp or angular, had yet lost a little 
of the roundness of earlier youth; and 
the hand on which she leaned was, 
perhaps, even too white, too delicate, 
for the beauty which belongs to 
health ; but the throat and bust were 
of exquisite symmetry. 

"I am not happy," murmured 
Eugenie to herself; "yet I scarce 
know why. Is it really as we women 
of romance have said till the saying 
is worn threadbare, that the destiny 
of women is not &me but lovet 
Strange, then, that while I have so 
often pictured what love should be, I 
have never felt it. And now — and 
now," she continued, half rising, and 
with a natural pang, — ^''now I am no 
longer in my first youth. If I loved, 
should I be loved again 1 How happy 
that young pair seemed — the^ are 
never alone 1" 

At this moment, at a distance, was 
heard the report of fire-arms — ^again ! 
Eugenie started, and called to her ser- 
vant, who, with one of the waiters hired 
for the night, was engaged in remov- 
ing, and nibb^^ ^\ift xco^sw^^, 'Cv^^ 
o ^^ 
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remaing of the feait. " What U that , 
at this hour 1 — open the window and 
look out 1 " 

" I can gee nothing, madame." 

''Again— that is the third time. 
Go into the street and look — some 
one mutt be in danger." 

The gervant and the waiter, both 
curioug, and not willing to part com- 
pany, ran down the gtairs, and thence 
into the street. 

Meanwhile Morton, after vainly 
attempting Bimie'g window, which 
the traitor had previougly locked and 
barred against the escape of his in- 
tended victim, crept rapidly along 
tbe roof, gcreened by the parapet not 
only ftrom the gbot but the sight of 
the foe. But Just as he gaintd the 
point at which the lane made an angle 
wi& the broad street it adjoined, be 
cast bis eyes over the parapet, and 
perceived that one of the officers had 
rentured himself to the fearftil bridge : 
hewBS pursued — detection and cap- 
ture seemed inevitable. He pans^ 
and breathed hard. JTe, onee the 
heir to such fortunes, the darling of 
such aflfl^ions I — ^he, the hunted ac- 
complice of a gang of miscreants ! 
That WW the tfauMight that paralyged 
-—the disgrace, not the danger. But 
he was in advance of the pursneio-^e 
hastened on — he turned the angle — 
be heard a shout behind from the 
opposite side — the officer had passed 
the bridge : " it is but one man as 
yet," tfamtght he, and his nostrils 
dilated and bis hands clenched as he 
glided on, glancing at each casement 
as he passed. 

Now as youth and vigour thus 
stmggled against Law for lifc, near at 
hand Death was busy with toil and 
disease. 

In a miserable grabai, or garni, a 

mechanic, jtt young, and stricken by 

a lingering-malady contracted by the 

labour of bis occupation, waa sleidy 

pMMBing ttom that world which had 

iStnnmf on Mm cradle, oad relAxaA\ 



not the gloom of its aspect to com- 
fort his bed of Death. Now this 
man bad taiarried for love, and his 
wife had loved him ; and it was the 
careg of that early marriage which 
had consumed him to the bone. But 
extreme want, if long continued, eats 
up love when it has nothing else to eat. 
And when people are very long dying, 
the people they fret and trouble, begHi 
to think of that too often hypocritical 
prettiness of phrase called **a happy 
release." So the worn-out and half- 
fiunished wife did not care three gtraws 
for the dying husband whom a year 
or two ago ghe had vowed to love and 
cherigh in siekness and in health. Bnt 
still she seemed to care, for she moaned, 
and pined, and wept, as the man's 
breath grew &inter and fainter. 

''Ah, Jeanr said she, sobbing, 
"what will become of me, a poor lone 
widow; with nobody to work for my 
bread 1 " And with that tbenght she 
took on worse than before. 

" I am stifling," said the dying 
man, rolling rouml his ghastly eyes. 
" How hot it is ! Open the window; I 
should like to see the light— day-light 
once again." 

**Mon Dieu/ what whims he haa} 
poor man ! " muttered the woman, 
withent stirring. 

Thepoor wretch pnt out his skeleton 
hand and dutehed his wife'g arm. 

" I gWn't trouble you long, ]^iarief 
Ah-— air ! " 

"Jean/ you will make yourself 
worse — besldeg, I shall catch my 
death of cold. I have gcarce a rag 
on, but I will Just open the door." 

" Pardon me,'' groaned the snflTerer; 
"^ leave me, then." 

Poor fellow t perhaps at that mo> 
ment the thenght of unkindness waa 
sharper than the sharp cough which 
brought bleed at erery paroxysm. He 
did not like her so near him, but he 
did not blame her. Again, I gi^,— 
peer fellow 1 

ThftiramMi'OpeBed the deor; wmt 
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to the other side of tho room and sat 
down on an old box and began darning 
an old neck-handkerchief. The silence 
was soon broken by the moans of the 
fast-dying man, and again he mut- 
tered, as ho tossed to and fro, with 
baked white lips, — 

'' Je m'^tauffe /—Air 1 " 

There was no resisting that prayer, 
it seemed so like the last. The wife 
laid down the needle, pat the hand- 
kerchief round herthroat, and opened 
the window. 

** Do you feel easier now ? " 

"Bless you, Marie — yes; that's 



room. He looked round with a hur* 
ried glance, but scarcely noticed the 
forms stretched on the pallet. It was 
enough for him that they seemed to 
sleep, and saw him not. He stole 
across the room', the door of which 
Marie had left open, and descended 
the stairs. He had almost gained 
the court*yard into which the stain 
conducted, when he heard voices below 
by the porter's ledge. 

" The police hare disoovored a gaag 
of coiners f " 

" Coiners ! " 

" Yes, one has been shot dead ! I 



good — good. It puts mo in mind of , have seen his body in the kennel: 



old days, that breath of air, before we 
came to Paris. I wish I could work 
for yott now, Marie." 

"Jeiial my poor Jean 1" said the 
womao; and the words and the voice 



another has fled along the roofs — a 
desperate fellow ! We were to watch 
for him. Let us go up-stairs and get 
on the roof and look out." 
By the hum of approval that fol- 



toek hack her hardening heart to the ; lowed this proposition, Morton judged 
fresh fields and tender thought of rightly that it had been addressed to 
the pMt time. And she walked up several persons whom cariosity and 
to the bed, and he leaned his temples, | the expiosion of the pistols had drawn 



damp with livid dews, npon her 
breast 

" I have been a sad bnrden to you, 
Marie: we. should not have sunried 
so soon ; but I thoaght I was steoager. 
Don't cry ; we have no little tmMt 
thank God. It>will be moeh better 
for you when I am gone." 



from their beds, and who were grouped 
round the porter's lodge. What was 
to be done 1 — to advance was impos- 
sible : was there yet time to retreat ? 
— ^it was at least the only course left 
.him; he sprang back up the stairs; 
he had Jast gained the first flight 
jWhen he heard steps descending; 



And so, word after word gasped out, [then, suddenly, it flashed across him 
— ho stopped suddenly and seemed to 'that he had left- open the window 



fall asleep. 



above — that, doubtless, by that im- 



Tho wife then attempted gently to prudent oversight the officer in pur- 
lay him once more on his pillow — |suit had detected a clue to the path 
tbc head fell back heavily — the Jaw . be had taken. What was to be done 1 
had dropped — the teeth were set— ! — die as Gawtrey had done ! — death 
tho eyes were open and like stoB#— > rather than the galleys. As he thus 
the truth broke on her 1 — resolved, he saw to the right the open 

''Jean — Jean ! My God, he is door of an apartment in which lights 
dead ! and I was nnkind to him at still glimmered in their sockets. It 
the last 1 " With these words she fell seemed deserted — he entered boldly 
upon the corpse^ hiq;>pily herself ia^ and at once, closing the door after 
BcnHiblo. him. Wines and viands still left on 

JuHt at that moment a hamin tm the table ; gilded mirrors, reflecting 

peered in at the window. l%fiM|gh the stem face of the solitary intruder; 

that aperture, after a momenffpiraM^ J here and there an artificial {U)v^^\ 

a young man leaped lightly iato tlie ,• knot ot ii\)«DA qxl >^^ ^^^t \ ^ 

* ^1 
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betokening the gaieties and graces of 
Inxoriotii life — the dance, the revel, 
the feaet — all this in one apartment I 
— above, in the same hooae, the pallet 
— ^the corpse— the widow — ^famine and 
woe { Snch is a great city I such, 
above all, is Paris I where, under the 
same roof, are gathered such anta- 
gonist varieties of the social state! 
Nothing strange in this ; it is strange 
and sad, that so little do people thus 
neighbours know of each other, that 
the owner of those rooms had a heart 
soft to every distress, but she did not 
know the distreM so close at hand. 
The music that had charmed her 
guests had mounted gaily to the vexed 
ears of agony and hunger. Morton 
passed the first room — a second — ^he 
came to a third, and Eugenie de Mer- 
ville, looking up at that instant, saw 
before her an apparition that might 
well have aUrmcd the boldest. His 
head was uncoverod — his dark hair 
shadowed in wild and disorderly pro- 
fusion the pale &ce, and features, 
beautiful indeed, but at that moment 
of the beauty which an artist would 
impart to a young gladiator — stamped 
with defiance, menace, and despair. 
The disordered garb — the fierce aspect 
— the dark eyes, that literally shone 
through the shadows of the room — 
all conspired to increase the terror of 
BO abrupt a presence. 



"What are youl — What do you 
seek horel" said she, falteringly, 
placing her hand on the bell as she 
spoke. 

Upon that soft hand Morton laid 
his own. 

" I seek my life I I am pursued 1 
I am at your mercy ! I am innocent I 
Can you save me 1 " 

As he spoke, the door of the outer 
room beyond was heard to open, and 
steps and voices were at hand. 

" Ah ! " he exclaimed, recoiling as 
ho recognised her face. " And is it 
to you that I have fled 1 " 

Eugenie also recognised the 
stranger; and there was something 
in their relative positions — the sup- 
pliant, the protectress — that excited 
both her imagination and her pity. 
A slight colour mantled to her cheeks 
— ^her look was gentle and compas- 
sionate. 

" Poor boy 1 so young 1 ** she said, 
" Husji 1 " 

She withdrew her hand from his, 
retired a few steps, lifted a curtain 
drawn across a recess — and pointing 
to an alcove that contained one of 
those sofa-beds common in French 
houses, added in a whisper, — 

" Enter — ^you are saved." 

Morton obeyed, and Eug6nie re- 
placed the curtain. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

GUIOMAR. 

* < Speak ! What are you ? " 

RuTiLia 
" Gracious woman, hear me. I am a stranger ; 
And in that I answer all your demands.** 

Custom c/the Country. 



Eugenie replaced the curtain. And 
scarcely had she done so, ere the steps 
in the outer room entered the cham- 
ber where she stood. Her servant 
was accompanied by two officers of 
the police. 

** Pardon, madame/^ said one of the 
latter ; " but we are in pursuit of a 
criminal. We think be must hare 
entered this house through a window 
above while your servant was in the 
street. Permit us to search 1 '* 

" Without doubt/' answered Eugenie, 
seating herself. " If he has entered, 
look in the other apartments. I have 
not quitted this room." 

"You are right. Accept our 
apologies." 

And the officers turned back to 
examine every comer where the fugi- 
tive was not. For in that, the scouts 
of Justice resembled their mistress : 
when does man's justice look to the 
right place 1 

The servant lingered to repeat the 
tale he had heard — ^the sight he had 
seen. When, at that instant, he saw 
the curtain of the alcove slightly 
stirred. He uttered an exclamation 
— sprung to the bed — his hand touched 
the curtain — Eugenie seized his arm. 
She did not speak ; but as he turned 
his eyes to her, astonished, he saw 
that she trembled, and that her cheek 
was as white as marble. 

"Madame," he said, hesitating, 
" there is some one hid in the recess." 



" There is ! Be silent ! " 

A suspicion flashed across the ser- 
vant's mind. The pure, the proud, 
the immaculate Eugenie ! 

" There is ! — and in madame's 
chamber!" he faltered unconsciously. 

Eugenie's quick apprehensions 
seized the foul thought. Her eyes 
flashed — her cheek crimsoned. But 
her lofty and generous nature con- 
quered even the indignant and scorn- 
ful burst that rushed to her lips. The: 
truth ! — could she trust the man ? A 
doubt — ^and the charge of the humaik 
life rendered to her might be betrayed. 
Her colour fell — ^tears gushed to her 
eyes. 

" I have been kind to you, Francois. 
Not a word ! " 

" Madame confides in me — it is 
enough," sud the Frenchman, bowing, 
with a slight smile on his lips ; and 
he drew back respectfully. 

One of the police-officers re-entered. 

** We haVe done, madame, he is not 
here. Aha ! that curtain ! " 

" It is madame's bed," said Fran9oi8. 
" But I hare looked behind." 

"I am most sorry to have dis- 
arranged you," said the policeman, 
satisfied with the answer; "but we 
shall have him yet." And he retired. 

The last footsteps died away, the 
last door of the apartments closed 
behind the officers, and Eug6nie and 
her servant stood alone gazing on 
each other. 
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" You may retire,** said she, at last ; 
and taking ber pane from the table, 
the placed it in hit bands. 

The man took it, with a significant 
look. 

** 3Iadame may depend on my dis- 
cretion." 

Eugenie was alone again. Those 
words rang in her ear, — £ng6niede 
Merville dependent on the discretion 
of her lackey I She sunk into ber 
chair, and, her excitement succeeded 
by exhaustion, leaned her face on her 
hands, and burst into tears. She was 
aroused by a low voice, she looked up, 
and the young man was kneeling at 
her feet 

"Oo— gol" she aaid: "1 have 
done for yon all I can. Yon heard — 
you heard — my own hireling, too ) 
At the luusard of my own good name 
ytu are saved* Go ! " 

" Of your good name I ** — for Eu- 
genie forgot that it was looks, not 
words, that had to wrong her pride— 
" Tour good name,'' he repeated : and 
^Uncing round the room — ^the toilette, 
the curtain, the recess he had quit- 
ted — all tJiat bespoke that chastest 
sanctuary of a chaste woman, which 
for a stranger to enter is, as it were, 
to profane— her meaning broke on 
him. "Your good namel— yonr 
hireling ! No, madame^-no I " And 
as he spoke, he rose to his feet. " Not 
!for me, that sacrifice! Your hu- 
manity shall not cost you ao dear. 
Ho, there I I am the man you seek." 
And he strode to the door. 

Eugenie was penetrated with the 
answer. She iipmng to him — she 
grasped his garments. 

" Huah ! hush 1 — for mercy's sake ! 
What would you do? Thii^ you I 
could over he happy again, if the con- 
fidence you placed in me were be- 
tiayed 1 Be caim — ^be still. I knew 
not what I said. It will be easy to 
undeceive the man— 4ater — ^when you 
sre aaved. And you are innocent, — 
are you not V* 



" Oh, madam," said Morton, " from 
my soul, I say it, I am innocent — not 
of poverty — wretchedness — error — 
shame ; I am innocent of crime. May 
Heaven bless you ! " And as he re- 
verently kissed the hand laid on his 
arm, there was something in his voice 
so touching, in his manner something 
so above his fortunes, that Eugenie 
was lost in her feelings of compassion, 
surprise, and something, it might be, 
of admiration in her wonder. 

" And, oh ! " he said, passionately, 
gazing on her with his dark, brilliant 
eyes, liquid with emotion, " you have 
made my life sweet in saving it. Yon 
— ^you— of whom, ever since the firat 
time, almost the sole time, I beheld 
yott — I have so often mused and 
dreamed. Henceforth, whatever be- 
hX me, there will be some rocoUec- 
tions that will— that " 

He stopped short, for his heart was 
too full for words; and the silence 
said more to Eugenie than if all the 
eloquence of Bousseau had glowed 
upon his tongue. 

"And who, and what are youT' 
she asked, after a pause. 

"An exile — an orphan — an oat- 
cast ! I have no name ! Farewell I " 

" No — stay yet — the danger is 
not past. Wait till my servant is 
gone to rest; I hear him yet. Sit 
down — sit down. And whiihor would 
you go 1" 

" 1 know not." 

" Have you no friends 1" 

" None." 

"No home?" 

" None." 

" And the police of Paris so vigi- 
lant 1 " cried Eugenie, wringing her 
hands. "What is to be done? I 
shall have saved you in vain — ^yon 
will be discovered 1 Of what do tkey 
charge you ? Not robbery — ^not " 

And she, too, stopped short, for she 
did not dare to breathe the black 
word—" Murder I " 

** 1 Vnow TLttt " SAJld Mort<m, putting 
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his hand to his forehead, " exceptrjof 
being friends with the cmly man who 
befriended me — and they have killed 
him ! " 

" Another time yon shall tell me 
aU." 

"Another time!" he exclaimed, 
eagerly — " shall I see you again ] " 

Eug^ie blushed beneath the gaze 
and the voice of joy. 

" Yes," she said ; '' yes. But I must 
reflect. Be calm — be silent Ah ! — 
a happy thought i " 

She sat down, wrote a hasty line, 
sealed, and gave it to Morton. 

" Take this note, as addressed, to 
Madame Dufour ; it will provide you 
with a safe lodging. She is a person 
I can depend on — an old- servant who 
lived with my mother, and to whom 
I have given a small pension. She 
has a lodging — it is lately vacant — 
I promised to procure her a tenant, 
— go— say nothing of what has passed. 
I will see her, and arrange all. Wait ! 
— harkl--all is still ! I will go first, 
and see that no one watches you. 
Stop," (and she threw open the win- 
dow, and looked into the court) 
"The porter's door is open — that is 
fortunate! Hurry on, and God be 
with you ! " 

In a few minutes Morton was in 
tlie streets. It was 'still early — the 
4horough&res deserted — none of the 
shops yet open. The address on the 
note was to a street at some distance, 
on the other side of the Seine. He 
passed along the same Qua! which he 
had trodden but a few hours since — 
he passed the same splendid bridge 
on which he had stood despairing, to 
quit it revived — he gained the Rue 
Faubourg St. Honors. A young man 
in a cabriolet, on whose fair cheek 
burned t^e hectic of late' vigils and 
lavish dissipation, was rolling leisurely 
home from the gaming-house, at which 
he had been more than usually fortu- 
nate — ^^his pockets were laden with 
notes and gold. He bent forwards as 



Mortoa passed him. Philip, absorbed 
in his reverie, perceived ium&ot, and 
continued his way. The ..gentleman 
turned down one of the streets to the 
left, stopped, and called to the servant 
dozing behind his cabriolet. 

" Follow that passengei* 1 quietly— 
see where he lo^es ; be «ire to find 
out 4Uiid let me^ know. I shall go 
home without you." Witii that he 
drove on. 

Philip, unconscious of ih^espiefHige, 
arrived at a small house in a quiet 
but respectable street, aad rang the 
bell several times before at last he 
was admitted by Madame Dulour 
herself, in her night-cap. The old 
woman looked askant and alarmed at 
the unexpected apparitieii. But the 
note seemed at once to -satisfy har. 
She conducted him to an .apartiaent 
on the first floor, small, but neatly 
and even elegantly funushed; con- 
sisting of a sitting-room and & hed- 
chaml>er, and said, quietly, — 

" Will they suit monsieur] " 

To monsieur they seoMedapalaee. 
Morton nodded assent 

" And will monsieur sleep for a short 
time?" 

" Yes." 

" The bed is well-aired. The rooms 
have only been vacant ihi«e days 
since. Can I get you aiiythliig till 
your luggage arrives 1 " 

« No." 

The woman left him. He threw off 
his clothes — ^flung himself on the bed 
— and did not wake till noon. 

Wbea his eyes unclosed— -^en they 
rested on that calm chamber, with its 
air of health, and cleanliness, and com- 
fort, it was long before he could eon- 
vlnoe himself that he was yet Awake. 
He missed the loud, deep volee of 
Gawtrey — the smoke of the dead 
man's meerschaum — ^the gloomy garret 
— the distained walls — the etealthy 
whisper of the loathed Blmie ; slowly 
the life led and the life gone within. 
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ttrnggling memory. He groaned, and 
tamed nneaailj round, when the door 
•lightly opened, and he sprong up 
fiercely, — 

" Who Is there 1 " 

'* It if only I, sir," answered Madame 
Dufonr. " I hare been in three times 
to see if you were stirring. There is 
a letter I believe for you, sir ; though 
there is no name to it," and she laid 
the letter on the chair beside him. 
Did it come from her — the saving 
angel 1 He seized it. The coyer was 
blimk; it was sealed with a small 
derice, as of a ring seal. He tore it 
open, and found four bUleU de banque 
for 1000 fhmcs each, — a sum equiva- 
lent in our mon^ to about 160/. 

" Who sent this, the— the lady from 
whom I brought the note) " 

"Madame de Merville) certainly 
not, sir," said Madame Dnfour, who, 
>rith the privilege of age, was now 
nnscrupulonsly filling the water-jugs 
and settling the toUette-table. ''A 
young man called about two hours 
after yon had gone to bed; and de- 
scribing you, inquired if you lodged 
here, and what your name was. I 
said you had just arrived, and that 
I did not yet know your name. So 
he went away, and came again half- 
an-hour afterwards with this letter, 
which he charged me to deliver to you 
safely." 

" A young man— a gentleman ) " 

'* No, sir; he seemed a smart but 
common sort of lad." For the unso- 
phisticated Madame Dufour did not 
discover in the pUin bUck frock and 
drab gaiters of the bearer of that letter 
the simple livery of an English gen- 
tleman's groom. 

Whom could it come from, if not 
from Madame de Merville ? Perhaps 
one of Gawtroy's late friends. A sus- 
picion of Arthur Beaufort crossed 
him, but he indignantly dismissed it 
Men are seldom credulous of what 
they arc unwilling to believe ! What 
kindaeu had the Beauforta hiiherio 



shown him) — Left his mother to 
perish broken-hearted— stolen from 
him his brother, and steeled, in that 
brother, the only heart wherein ho had 
a right to look for gratitude and lore ! 
No, it must bo Madame de Merville. 
He dismissed Madame Dufour for pen 
and paper — rose — wrote a letter to 
Eugenie — grateful, but proud, and 
enclosed the notes. He then sum- 
moned Madame Dufour, and sent her 
with his despatch. 

" Ah, madame," said the cudevant 
bonne, when she found herself in 
Eugenie's presence. " The poor lad I 
how handsome he is, and how shame- 
ful in the Vicomte to let him wear 
such clothes 1 " 

" The Vicomte I " 

" Oh, my dear mistress, you must 
not deny it Ton told mc, in your 
note, to ask him no questions, but I 
guessed at once. The Vicomte told 
me himself that he should have the 
young gentleman over in a few days. 
You need not be ashamed of him. 
You will see what a diffbrence clothes 
will make in his appearance; and I 
have taken it on myself to order a 
tailor to go to him. The Vicomte 
must pay me." 

** Not a word to the Vicomte as 
yet We will surprise him," said 
Eugenie, bughing. 

3iadame de Merville had been all 
that morning trying to invent some 
story to account for her intercut in 
the lodger, and now how Fortune 
favoured her I 

" But is that a letter for mo 1 " 

" And I had almost forgot it," said 
Madame Dufour, as she extended the 
letter. 

Whatever there had hitherto been 
in the circumstances connected with 
Morton, that had roused the in- 
terest and excited the romance of 
Eugenie de Merville, her fancy wa:t 
yet more attracted by the tone of the 
letter she now read. For though 
ILoTUm, moK^ ^customed to speak 
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than to write French, expressed him- 
self with less precision, and a less 
euphaistic selection of phrase, than 
the authors and iUgana who formed 
her usual correspondents; there was 
an innate and rough nobleness — a 
strong and profound feeling in every 
line of his letter, which increased her 
surprise and admiration. 

" All that surrounds him — ^all that 
belongs to him, is strangeness and 
mystery!" murmured she; and she 
sat down to reply. 

When Madame Dufour departed 
with that letter, Eugenie remained 
silent and thoughtful for more than 
an hour. ^lorton's letter before her ; 
and sweet, in their indistinctness, 
were the recollections and the images 
that crowded on her mind. 

Morton, satisfied by the earnest and 
solemn assurances of Eugenie that she 
was not the unknown donor of the 
sum she reinclosed, after puzzling 
himself in vain to form any new con- 
jectures as to the quarter whence it 
came, felt that under his present cir- 
cumstances it would be an absurd 
Quixotism to refuse to apply what the 
very Providence to whom he had 



anew consigned himself seemed to 
have sent to his aid. And it placed 
him, too, beyond the offer of all 
pecuniary assistance from one from 
whom he could least have brooked to 
receive it. He consented, therefore, 
to all that the loquacious tailor pro- 
posed to him. And it would have 
been difficult to have recognised the 
wild and frenzied fugitive in the 
stately and graceful form, with its 
young beauty and air of well-born 
pride, which the next day sat by the 
side of Eugenie. And that day he 
told his sad and troubled story, and 
Eugenie wept ; and from that day he 
came daily ; and two weeks — happy, 
dreamlike, intoxicating to both — 
passed by ; and as their last sun set, 
he was kneeling at her feet, and 
breathing to one to whom the homage 
of wit, and genius, and complacent 
wealth, had hitherto been vainly 
proffered, the ' impetuous, agitated, 
delicious secrets of the First Love. 
He spoke, and rose to depart for ever — 
when the look and sigh detained him. 
The next day, after a sleepless night, 
Eugenie de Merville sent for the 
Vicomte de Vandemont. 
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CHAPTEB XIV. 

** ▲ tttver rtver nnalll 
In vweet aoototo 
Ito muiio vcsito }— 
The warbling virginal 
To which the merry birds do sing, 
TimM'With etc^of gold the silver string." 

Sir RfOfUBD Famshaw. 



V 



Chix evening, seyeval weeka after the 
eventB just commemorated, a stranger, 
leaiiing in hiB band a young child, 

entered the chnrch-yard of H . 

The Jiun had not loog leti, and the 
-ihort twilight of deepening aummer 
Yeigned in the tranquil <«kieB; you 
might atiU hear from the tirees above 
the graves the chirp of some joyous 
hlrd ; — ^what oared he, the deniaen of 
the skies, for the dead that slept belov ] 
—what did he value save the green- 
ness and repose of the spot, — to him 
alike, the garden or the grave ! As 
the man and the «hild passed, the 
robin, scarcely scared by their tread 
from the long grass beside one of the 
mounds, looked at them with its 
bright, blithe eye. It was a famous 
spot for the robin — the old church- 
yard ! That domestic bird — "the 
friend of man," as it has been called 
by the poets— found a jolly supper 
amoDg the worms I 

The stranger, on reaching the 
middle of the sacred ground, paused 
and looked round him wistfully. He 
then approached, slowly and hesita- 
tingly, an oblong tablet, on which 
were graven, in letters yet fresh and 
new, these words : — 

TOTHI 

MBMORV or ONB CALUMNflATKD AND WRONOKD, 

THIS BURUL-STOJfK IS DXDICATBD 

BY HKR SON. 

Such, with the addition of the dates 



of birth and death, was the tablet 
which Philip Morton had directed to 
be placed over his mother's bones; 
andaround it was seti^simple palisade, 
which defended it from the tread of 
the children, who sometimes, in de- 
fiance of the beadle, played over the 
dust of the former race. 

" Thy sen ! " muttered the stranger, 
while the child stood quietly by his 
side, i^eased by the trees, the grass, 
the song of the birds, and reeking 
not of grief or death, — "thy sonl — 
but not thy favoured son — thy dar- 
ling — thy youngest bom; on what 
spot of earth do thine eyes look down 
on him p Surely in heaven thy love 
has preserved the one whom on earth 
thou didst most cherish, from the 
sufferings and the trials that have 
visited the less-favoured outcast. Oh, 
mother — mother! — it was not his 
crime — not Philip's — that he did not 
fulfil to the last the trust bequeathed 
to him 1 Happier, perhaps, as it is ! 
And, oh ! if thy memory be graven as 
deeply in my brother's heart as my 
own, how often will it warn and save 
him ! That memory ! — it has been to 
me the angel of my life ! To thee — 
to thee, even in death, I owe it, if, 
though erring, I am not criminal, — if 
I have lived with the lepers, and am 
still undcfiled 1 " His lips then were 
silent — not his heart ! 
After a few minutes thus consumed 
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he turned to the child, and said, 
gently and in a tremulons Toice, — 
"Fanny, you have b«en taught to 
pray — you will lire near thia apot, — 
will you come Bometimes here and 
pray that you may grow up good and 
innocent, and become a, bleasing to 
those who love you ? " 

" Will papa e^er cfline to hear me 
prayl" 

That sad and unconscious question 
went to the heart of Morton. The 
child could not comprehend death. 
He had sought to explain it, but ihe 
had been accustomed to consider her 
protector dead when he was absent 
from her, and she still inedsted that 
he must come again to life. And that 
man of turbulence and crime, who had 
passed unrepentant, unabsolved, from 
sin to judgment: it was an awful 
qnestion — "If he should hear her 
prayl" 

*^ Yes I " said he, after a pause, — 
"yes, Fanny, there ia a Father who 
will hear yon pray ; and pray to Him 
to bo mercilitl to tluMse who have been 
kind to yoo. Fanny, you and I may 
never meet again!" 

" Are yon going todietool MSchant, 
every one dies to Fanny 1 " aad, eliaging 
to him endearingly, she pnt up her 
lips to kiss him. He took her in his 
arms ; and, as a taar £b11 upon her 
rosy cheek, she iiud, ^*lkm*i cry, 
brother, far I love yoiu" 

"Do yon, dear Faanyl Then, for 
my sake, when yon come to this place, 
if any one will givfi y«n a &w flowers, 
scatter them on that stone. And now 
we will go to one whom you must 
love also, and to whom, as J have 
told you, ke sends you ; he who 
Come ! " 

As he thnaspoke, and placed Fanny 
again on the gsonsd, he was atartled 
to see, precisely mi the spot where he 
had seen before the like apparition— 
on the sam!e spat where the lather 
had cursed the son, the motionless 
form of an old man. Ifortan noog- 



nised, as .if by an instinct rather than 
by an effort of the memory, the person 
to whom he was bound. 

He walked slowly towards him; 
but Fanny abruptly left his side, lured 
by a moth that flitted duskily over 
the graves. 

" Your name, sir, I think, is Sunon 
Gawtreyj" said Morton. "I have come 
to En^and in quest of yen." 

" Of mel" said the old man, half 
rising, and his eyes, now completdy 
blind, rolled vacantly over Morton's 
person, — " Of me 1 — for what 1 — Who 
are you 1 — I don't know your voice ! " 

" I come to you from your son I " 

" My son ! " exclaimed the old man, 
with great vehemence, — " 1^ 'repro- 
bate 1 — the dishonoured 1 — the in- 
famous ! — the accursed " 

" Hush ! you revMie the dead 1 " 

" Dead 1 " muttered the wretched 
&ther, tottering back to the seat he 
had quitted, — " dead ! " and the sonnd 
of his voice was so full of anguish, 
that the dog at his feet, which Morton 
had not hitiierto perceived, echoed it 
with a dismal cry, that recalled to 
Philip the <awfiil day in which he bad 
seen the son quit the father for the 
last time on earth. 

The sound brought Fanny to the 
•spot; and, with a laugh of delight, 
whieh made to it a strange contrast, 
she threw herself on the grass beside 
the dog and sought to entice it to 
pUy. So there, in that place of death, 
were knit together the four linka in 
the Great Chain j— lusty and blooming 
life _ desolate md doting age — in- 
^Miey, yet scarce consciora of a soul— 
and the dumb brute, that has mo 
warrant of a Hereafter ! 

" Dead ! — dead 1 " repeated the old 
iman, covering his sightless balls with 
his withered hands. /' Poor William 1 " 

" He remembered you to the last. 
He bade me seek you out — ^he bade 
me repkrae the guilty son with a thing 
pure and innocent, as he had been 
had he died In his cradle— a ehild to 
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comfort jour old age ! Kneel, Fanny, | 
I hare fonnd jou a &ther who will \ 
cherish you — (oh! you will, sir, will 
you not?) — as he whom you may see 
no more ! " 

There was something in Morton's 
Yoice so solemn, that it awed and 
touched both the old man and the 
infant; and Fanny, creeping to the 
protector thus assigned to her, and 
putting her little hands confidingly 
on his knees, said, — 

** Fanny will love you if papa 
wished it. Kiss Fanny." 

" Is it his child— his ! "said the blind 
man, sobbing. " Come to my heart ; 
here — here ! O God, forgive me l" 

Morton did not think it right at 
that moment to undeceive him with 
regard to the poor child's true con- 
nexion with the deceased; and he 
waited in silence till Simon, after a 
burst of passionate grief and tender- 
ness, rose, and, still clasping the child 
to his breast, said, — 

" Sir, forgive me ! — I am a very 
weak old man — I have many thanks 
to give — I have much too, to learn. 
My poor son ! he did not die in want, 
—did her' 

The particulars of Gawtrey's &te, 
with his real name and the various 
aliases he had assumed, had appeared 
in the French journals, and been par- 
tially copied into the English; and 
Morton had expected to have been 
saved the painful narrative of that 
fearful death ; but the utter seclusion 
of the old man, his infirmity, and his 
estranged habits, had shut him out 
from the intelligence that it now de- 
volved on Philip to communicate. 
Morton hesitated a little before he 
answered, — 

" It is late now ; you are not yet 
prepared to receive this poor in&nt jit 
yocr home, nor to hear the details I 
have to state. I arrived in England 
but to-day. I shall lodge in the 
neighbourhood, for it is dear to me. 
If I may feel sure, then, that yon will 



receive and treasure this sacred and 
last deposit bequeathed to you by 
your unhappy son, I will bring my 
charge to you to-morrow, and we will 
then, more calmly than we can now, 
talk over the past." 

" You do not answer my question," 
said Simon, passionately; "answer 
that, and I will wait for the rest. 
They call me a miser ! Did I send 
out my only child to starve 1 Answer 
that ! " 

" Be comforted. He did not die in 
want; and he has even left some 
little fortune for Fanny, which I was 
to place in your hands." 

** And he thought to bribe the old 
miser to be human! Well — well — 
well ! I will go home." 

** Lean on me ! " 

The dog leapt playfully on his 
master as the latter rose, and Fanny 
slid from Simon's arms to caress and 
talk to the animal in her own way. 
As they slowly passed through the 
churchyard, Simon muttered incohe- 
rently to himself for several paces, 
and Morton would not disturb, since 
he could not comfort, him. 

At last, he said abruptly, — "Did 
my son repent t " 

"I hope," answered Morton, eva- 
sively, " that, had his life been spared, 
he would have amended ! " 

"Tush, sir! — I am past seventy; 
we repent ! — ^we never amend ! " And 
Simon again sunk into his own dim 
and disconnected reveries. 

At length they arrived at the blind 
man's house. The door was opened 
to them by an old woman of dis- 
agreeable and sinister aspect, dressed 
out much too gaily for the station of 
a servant, though such was her reputed 
capacity; but the miser's affliction 
saved her from the chance of his com- 
ment on her extravagance. As she 
stood in the door- way with a candle in 
her hand, she scanned curiously, and 
with no welcoming eye, her master's 
eompanionf. 
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** Mrs. Boxer, my son is dead !" said 
Simon, in a hollow voice. 

"And a good thing it w, then, 
sir ! " 

*' For shame, woman !" said Morton, 
indignantly. 

"Hey-day! sir! Whom have we 
got here 1 " 

" One," said Simon, sternly, " whom 
you will treat with respect. Ho brings 
me a blessing to lighten my loss. One 
harsh word to this child, and you quit 
my house ! " 

The woman looked perfectly thun- 
derstruck ; but, recovering herself, she 
said, whiningly, — 

" I ! a harsh word to anything my 
dear, kind master cares for. And, 
Lord, what a sweet pretty creature it 
is ! Come here, my dear I " 

But Fanny shrunk back, and would 
not let go Philip's hand. 

"To-morrow, then," said Morton; 
and he was turning away, when a 
sudden thought seemed to cross the 
old man, — 

"Stay, sir,— stay! I— I— did my 
son say I was rich ] I am very, very 
poor — ^nothing in the house, or I should 
have been robbed long ago ! " 

" Your son told me to bring money, 
not to ask for it!" 

" Ask for it I No ; but," added the 
old man, and a gleam of cunning in- 
telligence shot over his face, — "but he 
had got into a bad set. Ask I — No ! 
— Put up the door-chain, Mrs. Boxer!" 

It was with doubt and misgivings 
that Morton, the next day, consigned 
the child, who had already nestled 
herself into the warmest core of his 
heart, to the care of Simon. Nothing 
short of that superstitious respect, 
which all men owe to the wishes of 
the dead, would have made him select 
for her that asylum; for Fate had 
now, in brightening his own pros- 
pects, given him an alternative in the 
benevolence of Madame de Merville. 
But Gawtrey had been so earnest on 
the subject, that he felt as if he.had 



no right to hesitate. And was it not 
a sort of atonement to any faults the 
son might have committed against 
the parent, to place by the old man's 
hearth so sweet a charge 1 

The strange and peculiar mind 
and character of Fanny made him, 
however, yet more anxious than other- 
wise he might have been. She cer- 
tainly deserved not the harsh name 
of imbecile or idiot, but she was dif- 
ferent from all other children ; ehef^t 
more acutely than most of her age, 
but she could not be taught to reason. 
There was something either obliqne 
or deficient in her intellect, which 
justified the most melancholy appre- 
hensions; yet often, when some dis- 
ordered, incoherent, inexplicable train 
of ideas most saddened the listener, 
it would bo followed by fancies so 
exquisite in their strangeness, or feel- 
ings so endearing in their tenderness, 
that suddenly she seemed as much 
above, as before she seemed below, the 
ordinary measure of in&nt compre- 
hension. She was like a creature to 
which Nature, in some cruel but bright 
caprice, has given all that belongs to 
poetry, but denied all that belongs to 
the common understanding necessary 
to mankind ; or, as a fairy changeling, 
not, indeed, according to the vulgar 
superstition, malignant and deformed, 
but lovelier than the children of men, 
and haunted by dim and struggling 
associations] of a gentler and fairer 
being, yet wholly incapable to learn 
the dry and hard elements which 
make up the knowledge of actual 
life. 

Morton, as well as he could, sought 
to explain to Simon the peculiarities 
in Fanny's mental constitution. Ho 
urged on him the necessity of pro- 
viding for her careful instruction, and 
Simon promised to send her to tho 
best school the neighbourhood could 
afford ; but, as the old man spoke, he 
dwelt BO much on the supposed fact . 
that Fanny was William's daughter, 
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and with his remorse, or affeoiiooy 
there raa so interwoven a thread of 
selfishness and avariee, that Morton 
thdoght it would be dangerous to liis 
interest in the child to undeceive his 
error. He, therefore, — perhaps ex- 
cusably enough, — remained silent on 
that subject. 

Qawtrey had placed with the sti- 
perior of the convent, together with 
an order to give up the child to any 
on* who should demand her in his 
tme name, which he conMed to the 
superior, a sum of neavly 800^., which 
h& solemnly swore had been honestly 
obtained, and which, in all his shifts 
and advOTsities, he had never allowed 
himself to touch. This sum, with 
the trifling deduetion made for arrears 
doe to the convent, Morton now placed 
in Simon's handk The old man 
olntehed the money, which was foft 
the most in French gold, with a cox^ 
▼nlsive gripe ; and then, as if ashamed 
of the impulse, said,r- 

*' But you,sir> — ^will any sunk-~that 
is, any reasonable sum — be of use. to 
your' 

" No 1 and if it were, it is nrnther 
yours nor min&— it is hers. Save 
it for her, and add to it what you can." 

While this converaation took place, 
lEanny had been consigned to the 
care of Mrs. Boxer, and Philip now 
rose to see and bid her farewell before 
he departed. 

"I may come again to visit you, 
Mr. Qawtrey ; and I pray Heaven to 
find that you and Fanny have been a 
mutual bleising to each other. 01^ 
remember how your son loved her 1 " 

" He had a good heart in sfiU of 
aU his sinsw Poor WiUiami" said 
Simon. 

Philip Morton heard, and hia Up 
cnrled with a-sad and a just disdain^ 

If, when at the age of nineteeiv 

William Qawtrey had quitted his 

lather's roof, the father had then re* 

membesed that tha son's heart was 

jiMfit— ilM Miiliad btea aliTe«liU»Mt 



honest and a happy man. Do ye not 
laugh, ye all-listening Fiends ! wheA 
men praise those dead whose virtues 
they discovered not when alive? It 
takes much marble to build the sepul- 
chre — how little of lath and piaster 
would have repaired the garret 1 

On turning into a small room ad* 
joining the parlour in which Qawtrey 
sat, Morton found Fanny standing 
gloomily by a dull, soot-grimed winr 
dow, which looked out on the dead 
walls of a small yard. Mrs. Boxer, 
seated by a table, was employed in 
trimming a cap, and putting queth 
tions to Fanny in that folsetto voice 
of endearment in which people not 
used to children are apt to address 
them. 

''And so, my dear, they've never 
tanght yon to read or write 1 You 've 
been sadly neglected, poor thing f " 

" We most do our best to supply 
the deficiency/' said MortoB; as be 
entered. 

" Bless me, sir, is that you ^ " and 
the gouvemcmte bustled up and 
dropped a low courtesy ; for Morton, 
dressed then in the garb of a gentle- 
man, was of a mien and person calcu- 
lated to strike the gaze of the vulgar. 

"Ah, brother 1" cried Fanny, for 
by that name he had tanght her to 
call him; and she flew to his side. 
"Come away — it's ug^y here — it 
makes me cold." 

" My child, I told you, you must 
stay ; but I shall hope to aee you again 
someday. Will you not be kind to 
this, poor creature, ma'am 1 Forgive 
me, if I ofiended you last nighty and 
favour mc by accepting this to show 
that we are Mends." As he speke, 
he slid his purse into the womaat's 
hand. " I shall fed ever grateful for 
whatever you can do for Fanny»" 

'^ Fanny wants nothing from aiifr 
ofle else ; Fanny wants- her brother" 

" Sweet child ! I fear she don't tak« 
to me. Will yoalike me, Miss Faany'l '' 

''Not eet along!" . 
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" Fie, Fanny 1 — ^you remember you 
did neitake to me at first Bat she 
is so affectionate, ma'am j she never 
forgets a kindness." 

*' I mil do all I can to please her, 
sir. And so she is reidly master's 
grandchild 1" The woman fixed her 
eyes, as she spoke, so intently on 
Morton, that he felt embarrassed, and 
busied himself, without answering, in 
caressing and soothing Fanny, who 
now seemed to awake to the affliction 
about to visit her ; for though &h» did 
not weep — she very rarely wept — her 
slight frame trembkd*— her eyes closed 
— ^her cheeks, even her lips, were white 
—and her delicate hands were clasped 
tightly round the neck of the one 
about to abandon her to strange 
breasts. 

Morton was greatly moved.. " One 
kiss, Fanny! and do not forget me 
when we meet again/' 

The child pressed her lips to his 
cheek, but the lips were. cold. He 
put her downgiently ; she stood mute 
and pasuve. 

** Bemember that Jte wished me to 
leave yoi^ here," whispered Morton, 
using an argument that never fiuled. 
" We. must obey him : and so— God 
bless you, Fanny ! " 

He rose and retreated to the door; 
the child unclosed her eye0> and gazed 
at him with & strained, painfini, im^ 
ploring gaze : her lips> moved, but 
she did not speak. Morton, could not 
bear that silent woe. "He sought to 
smile on her comoliiq^; but the 
smile would not. c(nae. He dosed 
the door, and hurried froafc the house. 
From that day Famy settled into 
a kind of dreary, iromimate slupor;- 
which resembled that of the.somnai»» 
bulist whom the- magneiiBer forgete 
to waken* HiUterto, with all the 
eccentricitifs-. or deficienoieB of her 
mind, had ndn^edia wild and Bxry 
gaiety. That was vsnishedu. Sfas 
spoke little — she neier- pliffed^-HW 
toy& oooid* lure h ew ow tn^ IJmi peer 



dog failed to win her notice. If she 
was told to do anything, she stared 
vacantly, and stirred not. She 
evinced, however, a kind of dumb 
regajnl to the old blind man; she 
would creep to his- knees, and sit 
there for hours, seldom answering 
when he addressed her ; but uneasy> 
anxious, and restless, if he left her. 

''WiU you die tool" she asked 
once; the old man understood her 
not, and she did not try to exixbia. 
Early one morning; some di^ alter 
Morton was gone, they nnssed her : 
she was not in the house, nor the duU 
yard where the was- sometimes dis: 
missed and told to play — told in vain* 
In great alarm, the old nwnr aecoied' 
Mrs. Boxer of having E^rited her 
away 7 and threatened and stormed 
so loudiy> that the woman, againit 
her will, went forth to the seevdi; 
At last, she found the child in the 
churchyard, standing wistMly beside 
a tomb. 

'*^What do you here, you littie 
plague)" said Mrs. Boxer, rudely 
seizing her by the arm. 

'*^This ia the way they will both 
come back some day ! I dreamt so ! " 
" If ever I catch you here again I " 
said the housekeeper; and, wipin^^ 
her brow with one hand, she steoeif 
the child with the other. FEumyhad 
never been struck before. She^ rer 
coiled ia terror and amazement ; and^ 
for the first' time since her arrival^ 
burst into tears^ 

"Come— come, no crying! and it 
you tdl master, 1^11 beat you withia 
an inch of your U^i " So saying, she 
caught Fanny in herarms'; and, walfc^ 
ing: about, sedding- and menacing;: 
tUl^Aoehad frightened backi^ chilc^ 
testrs, she returned triumphantly teti^M 
house, and, bursting- into the parttHEoq^ 
exdaimed, ''^Here's the littledorting^r 
sirl"' : 

When old Simon leamedhfhervtbei 
cMld had been: found; he was ^gaA\ 
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ever the evening was fine, to glide 
out to that churchyard — hia dog hia 
gnide— and ait on hii one favoarite 
spot opposite the setting sun. This, 
not so much for the sanctity of the 
place, or the meditations it might 
inspire, as because it was the nearest, 
the safest, and the loneliest spot, in 
the neighbourhood of his home, where 
the blind man could inhale the air, 
and bask in the light of heaven. 
Hitherto, thinking it sad for the 
child, he had never taken her with 
him: indeed, at the hour of his 
monotonous excursion, she had gene- 
rally been banished to bed. Now 
•he was permitted to accompany him ; 
and the old man and.the infant would 
sit there side by side, as Age and 
Infancy rested side by side in the 
graves below. The first symptom of 
ohildlike interest and curiosity that 
Fanny betrayed was awakened by the 
affliction of her protector. One even- 
ing, as they thus sat, she made him 
explain what the desolation of blind- 
ness is. She seemed to comprehend 
him, though he did not seek to adapt 
his complaints to her understanding. 

"Fanny knows,'' said she, touch- 
ingly ; ** for she, too, is blind here ; " 
and she pressed her hands to her 
temples. 

Notwithstanding her silence and 
strange ways, and although he could 
not see the exquisite loveliness which 
Nature, as in remorseful pity, had 
lavished on her outward form, Simon 
soon learned to love her better than 
he had ever loved yet: for they 
most cold to the child are often do- 
tards to the grandchild. For her 
even his avarice slept Dainties, 
never l>efore known at his sparing 
board, were ordered to tempt her 
appetite ; — toy-shops ransacked to 
amuse her indolence. He was long, 
however, before he could prevail on 
himself to fulfil his promise to Morton, 
and rob himself of her presence. At 
length, however, wearied with Mrs. 



Boxer's lamentations at her ignorance, 
and alarmed himself at some evidences 
of helplessness, which made him dread 
to think what her future might be 
when left alone in life, he placed her 
at a day-school in the suburb. Here 
Fanny, for a considerable time, justi- 
fied the harshest assertions of her 
stupidity. She could not even keep 
her eyes two minutes together on the 
page from which she was to learn 
the mysteries of reading; months 
passed before she mastered the alpha- 
bet, and, a month after, she had again 
foigot it, and the labour was renewed. 
The only thing in which she showed 
ability, if so it might be called, was 
in the use of the needle. The sisters 
of the convent had already taught 
her many pretty devices in this art, 
and when she found that at the school 
they were admired — that she was 
praised instead of blamed — ^her vanity 
was pleased, and she learned so rea- 
dily all that they could teach in this 
not unprofitable accomplishment, that 
Mrs. Boxer slyly and secretly turned 
her tasks to account, and made a 
weekly perquisite of the poor pupil's 
industry. Another faculty she pos- 
sessed, in common with persons 
usually deficient, and with the lower 
species, — viz. a most accurate and 
faithful recollection of places. At 
first, Mrs. Boxer had been duly sent 
morning, noon, and evening, to take 
her to, or bring her from, the school ; 
but this was so great a grievance to 
Simon's solitary superintendent, and 
Fanny coaxed the old man so endear- 
ingly to allow her to go and return 
alone, that the attendance, unwelcome 
to both, was waved. Fanny exulted 
in this liberty; and she never, in 
going or in returning, missed passing 
through the burial-ground, and gazing 
wistfully at the tomb from which she 
yet believed Morton would one day 
reappear. With his memory, she che- 
rished also that of her earlier and 
more g^^Y protector*; but they were 
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separate feelings, which she distin- 
guished in her own way, — 

" Papa had given her up. She 
knew that he would not have sent her 
away, far — far over the great water, if 
he had meant to see Fanny again ; 
but her brother was forced to leave 
her — he would come to life one day, 
and then they should live together ! " 

One day, towards the end of autumn, 
as her schoolmistress, a good woman 
on the whole, but who had not yet 
had the wit to discover by what chords 
to tune the instrument, over which 
so wearily she drew her unskilful 
hand — one day, we say, the school- 
mistress happened to be dressed for a 
christening party to which she was 
invited in the suburb ; and, accord- 
ingly, after the morning lessons, the 
pupils were to be dismissed to a holi- 
day. As Fanny now came last, with 
the hopeless spelling-book, she stop- 
ped suddenly short, and her eyes 
rested with avidity upon a large 
bouquet of exotic flowers, with which 
the good lady had enlivened the centre 
of the parted kerchief, whose yellow 
gauze modestly veiled that tender 
section of female ^beauty which poets 
have likened to hills of snow — a 
chilling simile ! It was then autumn ; 
and field, and oven garden flowers 
were growing rare. 

"Will you give me one oi those 
flowers V said Fanny, dropping her 
book. 

" One of these flowers, child 1 
whyl" 

Fanny did not answer ; but one of 
the elder and cleverer girls said, — 

" Oh ! she comes from France, you 
know, ma'am, and the Roman Catho- 
lics put flowers, and ribands, and 
things, over the graves ; you recollect, 
ma'am, we were reading yesterday 
about Pfere-larChaisel" 

"Well! what then 1" 

*' And Miss Fanny will do any kind 
of work for us if we will give her 
flowers." 

No. 1 70- 



I " My brother told me where to put 

: them ; — but these pretty flowers, I 

never had any like them ; they may 

, bring him back again ! I '11 be so 

good if you'll give me one, — only 

one ! " 

" Will you learn your lesson if I 
do, Fanny 1" 

" Oh ! yes ! Wait a moment I " 

And Fanny stole back to her desk, 
put the hateful book resolutely before 
her, pressed both hands tightly on 
her temples, — Eureka ! the chord vxu 
touched; and Fanny marched in 
triumph through half a column of 
hostile double-syllables ! 

From that day the schoolmistress 
knew how to stimulate her, and 
Fanny learned to read : her path to 
knowledge thus literally strewn with 
flowers 1 Catherine, thy children were 
far ofi^, and thy grave looked gay ! 

It naturally happened that those 
short and simple rhymes, often sacred, 
which are repeated in schools as helps 
to memory, made a part of her stu- 
dies ; and no sooner had the sound of 
verse struck upon her fancy than it 
seemed to confuse and agitate anew 
all her senses. It was like the music 
of some breeze, to which dance and 
tremble all the young leaves of a wild 
plant. Even when at the convent 
she had been fond of repeating the 
infant rhymes with which they had 
sought to lull, or to amuse her, but 
now the taste was more strongly de- 
veloped. She confounded, however, 
in meaningless and motley disorder, 
the various snatches of song that came 
to her ear, weaving them together in 
some form which she understood, but 
which was jargon to all others ; and 
often, as she i went alone through the 
g^en lanes or the bustling streets, 
the passenger would turn in pity and 
fear to hear her half chant — half 
murmur — ditties that seemed to suit 
only a wandering and unsettled ima- 
gination. And as Mrs. Boxer, in her 
visitft lo \.\ift xvtViwsk ^^Y^ "^ '^^ 
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floborb, took cm to beaoui her bard 
fate in attending to a creature so eri- 
deotlj moon-itriekeD, it waa no won- 
der that the manner and habits of 
the child, conptcd with that Rtrange 
lifedilection to iiaunt the burial- 
j^ond, which is not uncommon with 
persons of wcalc and disordered intel- 
lect, confirmed the character thuA 
given to her. 

So, as she tripped gailj and lightly 
akmg the thoroughfares, the children 
woold draw aaide from her path, 
and whisper, with superstitions fear 
mingled with contcmpty— "It*s the 
idiot girl P— Idiot t — how much more 
of hearen's light was there in that 
clood than in the rushlights that, 
flickering in sordid chambers, shed 
on dull things the dull raj — esteem- 
iag themselTes as stars t 

Months— years passed — Fanny was 
thirteen, when there dawned a new 
era to her eaistenoe. Mrs. Boxer had 
nerer got over her first grudge to 
Fanny. Her treatment of the poor 
girl was always harsh, and sometimes 
cruel. But Fanny did not complain ; 
and aA Mr^i. Jk>xer*s manner to her 
before Himon was in\ariubly cringing 
and caressing, the old man ucrcr 
guessed the hardships his supposed 
gimndchild underwent. There had 
been scandal some years back in the 
saburb about the relative connexion 
of the master and the houHckceper; 
and the flaunting dress of the latter, 
something bold in her regard, and 
certain whispers that her youth had 
not been vowed to Vesta, confirmed 
the suspicion. The only reason why 
we do not feel sure that the rumour 
was false is this, — Bimon Gawtrcy had 
1»een so hard on the early follies of his 
son! Certainly, at ail events, the 
woman had exercised great influence 
over the miser before the arrival of 
Fanny, and she hail done much to 
stMl his selfishness against the ill- 
flUed William. And, as certainly, she 
Afrf faUjr calcttlMted on sncccoding to 



the savings, whatever they might be, 
of the miser, whenever Providence 
should be pleased to terminate his 
days. She knew that Simon had, 
many years bock, made his will in her 
favour; iihe knew that he had not 
altered that will : she believed, there- 
fore, that in spite of all his love for 
Fanny, he loved his gold so much 
more, that he could not accustom 
himself to the thought of bequeathing 
it to hands too helpless to guard tlie 
treasure. This had in some measure 
reconciled the housekeeper to the 
intruder; whom, nevertheless, she 
hatcfl as a dog hates another dog, not 
only for taking his bone, but for look- 
ing at it. 

But suddenly Simon fell ill. His 
age made it probable he would die. 
He took to his bed-^hU breathing 
grew fainter and fidnter — he seemed 
dead. Fanny, all unconscious, sat by 
his bedside as usual, holding her breatk 
not to waken him. Mrs. i^zcr flew 
to the bureau— she unlocked it — she 
could not find the will ; but she found 
three bags of bright old guineas : the 
sight ciiarmcd her. She tumbled 
them forth on the distaincd green 
cloth of the bureau— Khe l>eguii to 
coimt them ; and at that moment, 
the old man, as if there were a secret 
magnetism 1>otu'ccn himself and the 
guincart, woke from his trance. His 
l^lindnem saved him the i>aiu that 
might have been fatal, of seeing the 
unhallowed profanation ; but ho heard 
tlic chink of the uictul. Tlie very 
sound restored his strength. But 
the infirm are always cunning — he 
lireathcd not a suspicion. " Mrs. 
]k>xer," said he, faintly, '' I think I 
could take some broth." Mfh. Hoxer 
rose in great dismay, gently rcclosed 
the bureau, and ran down staini for 
the broth. Simon took tho occasion 
to qucHtion Fanny ; and no sooner had 
he learnt tho operation of tho heir- 
expectant, than he bade the girl first 
lock the bureau and bring him tlie 
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key, and next run to a lawyer, (whose 
address he gave her,) and fetch him 
instantly. 

With a malignant smile the old 
man took the broth from his hand- 
maid, — "Poor Boxer, you are a dis- 
interested creature," said he, feebly ; 
" I think you will grieve when I go." 
Mrs. Boxer sobbed ; and before she 
had recovered, the lawyer entered. 
That day a new will was made ; and 
the lawyer politely informed Mrs. 
Boxer that her services would be 
dispensed with the next morning, 
when he should bring a nurse to the 
house. Mrs. Boxer heard, and took 
her resolution. As soon as Simon 
again fell asleep, she crept into the 
room — led away Fanny — locked her 
up in her own chamber — returned — 
searched for the key of the bureau, 
which she found at last under Simon's 
pillow — possessed herself of all she 
could lay her hands on — and the next 
morning she had disappeared for ever! 
Simon's loss was greater than might 
have been supposed; for, except a 
trifling sum in the Savings' Bank, he, 
like many other misers, kept all he 
had, in notes or specie, under his own 
lock and key. His whole fortune, 
indeed, was far less than was sup- 
posed; for money does not make 
money unless it is put out to interest, 
— and the miser cheated himself. 
Such portion as was in bank-notes 
Mrs. Boxer probably had the prudence 
to destroy ; for those numbers which 
Simon could remember were never 
traced ; the gold, who could swear to 1 
Except the pittance in the Savings' 
Bank, and whatever might be the 
paltry worth of the house he rented, 
the father who had enriched the me- 
nial to exile the son was a beggar in 
his dotage. This news, however, was 
carefully concealed from him by the 
advice of the doctor, whom, on his 
own responsibility, the lawyer intro- 
duced, till he had recovered sufficiently 



to bear the shock without danger ; and 
the delay naturally fi&voured Mr8. 
Boxer's escape. 

Simon remained for some moments 
perfectly stunned and speechless when 
the news was broken to him. Fanny, 
in alarm at his increasing paleness, 
sprang to his breast. He pushed her 
away, — " Go — ^go — go, child," he said ; 
" I can't feed you now. Leave me to 
starve." 

" To starve 1 " said Fanny, wonder- 
ingly; and she stole away, and sat 
herself down as if in deep thought. 
She then crept up to the lawyer 
as he was about to leave the room, 
after exhausting his stock of common- 
place consolation; and putting her 
hand in his, whispered, "I want to 
talk to you — this way :" — She led him 
through the passage into the open 
air. " Tell me," she said, ** when poor 
people try not to starve, don't they 
work )" 

" My dear, yes." 

" For rich people buy poor people's 
work ] " 
" Certainly, my dear; to be sure." 
" Very well. Mrs. Boxer used to 
sell my work. Fanny will feed grand- 
papa ! Go and tell him never to say 
'starve' again." 

The good-natured lawyer was moved, 
— "Can you work, indeed, my poor 
girl 1 Well, put on your bonnet, and 
come and talk to my wife." 

And that was the new era in Fanny's 
existence ! Her schooling was stopped. 
But now life schooled her. Necessity 
ripened her intellect And many a 
hard eye moistened, — as seeing her 
glide with her little basket of fancy 
work along the streets, still murmur- 
ing her happy and birdlike snatches 
of unconnected song — ^men and chil- 
dren alike said with respect, 'in which 
there was now no contempt, " It 's the 
idiot girl who supports her blind 
grand&ther ! " 
They called her idiot still I 
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CHAPTER I. 

« Oh, that swoct gleam of lunsLiuo on the Inkc ! ** 

Wilson's Ciip ^Ihe Plague^ 



If, reader, you have ever looked 
through a solar microscope at the 
monsters in a drop of water, perhaps 
you have wondered to yourself how 
things so terribU have been hitherto 
unknown to you — you have felt a 
Ipathing at the limpid element you 
hitherto deemed so pure — you have 
half fancied that you would cease to 
be a water-drinker ; yet, the next day 
you have forgotten the grim life that 
started before you, with iisi countless 
shapes, in that teeming globule; and, 
if so tempted by your thirst, you have 
not shrunk from the lying crystal, 
although myriads of the horrible Un- 
seen are mangling, devouring, gorging 
each other, in the liquid you so tran- 
quilly imbibe; so is it with that 
ancestral and master element called 
Life. Lapped in your sleek comfbrU, 
and lolling on the sofa of jour patent 
conscience — when, perhi^ f!or the 
lirst time, you look through the glass 
of science upon one ghastly globule in 
the waters that heave around, that 
iiU up, with their succulence, the 
pores of earth, that m(»sten every 
atom subject to your eyes, or handled 
by your touch — ^you are startled and 
dismayed ; you say^ mentally; '' Ca& 



such things be ? I never dreamed of 
this before 1 I thought what wa« 
invisible to mo was non-existent in 
itself — I will remember this dread 
experiment." The next day the ex- 
periment is forgotten. — The Chemist 
may purify the Globule — can Science 
make pure the World ] 

Turn we now to the pleasant sur- 
face, seen in the whole, broad and fair 
to the common eye. Who would judge 
well of Qod's great designs, if lie could 
look on no drop pendent from the 
rose-tree, or sparkling in the sun, 
without the help of his solar micro- 
scope] 

It is ten years after the night on 
which William Gawtrey perished :— I 
transport you, reader, to the &ircftt 
scenes in England, — scenes conse- 
crated, by the only true pastoral poetry 
we have known, to Contemplatioaand 
Bepose. 

Autumn had begun to tinge the 
foliage on the banks of Winandcr- 
mere. It had been a summer of un- 
usual warmth and beauty ; and if that 
year you had visited the English lakes, 
you might, from time to time, amidst 
the groups of happy idlers you en- 
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dihut of her daughter, the hod con* 
tinued her sojourn; with short inter* 
vaU of absence, for a whole year. Her 
husband, a busy man of the world, 
with occupation in London, and fino 
estates in the country, joined them 
only occasionally, glad to escape the 
still beauty of landscapes, which 
brought him no rental, and therefore 
afforded no charm to his eye. 

In the first month 'of their arrival 
at Winandermcre, the mother and 
daughter had made an eventful ac- 
quaintance in the following manner. 

One evening, as they were walking 
on their lawn, which sloped to the 



sons for interest, or, perhaps, for envy. 
Two who might have seemed to you 
in peculiar harmony with those serene 
and soft retreats, both young — both 
beautiful. Lovers you would have 
guessed them to be ; but such lovers 
OS Fletcher might have placed under 
the care of his " Holy Shepherdess " — 
forms that might have reclined by 

**Tb0 Vlrthoui well, nbout whote flowery 

banki 
The nimble'footed falrlei d«noe their 

roiindf 
By the pale moonshine." 

For in the love of those persons there 
seemed a purity and innocence that 
salted well their youth and the cha- lake, they heard the sound of a flute, 
licter of their beauty. Perhaps, in- ' played with a skill so exquisite as to 
deed, on the girl's side, love sprung draw them, surprised and spell-bound, 
rather from those afTcct ions which the . to the banks. The musician was a 
spring of life throws upward to the young man, in a boat, which he had 
surface, as the spring of earth docs its , moored beneath the trees of their 
flowers, than from that concentrated ' demesne. He was alone, or, rather, 
and deep absorption of self in self, i he had one companion, in a large 
which alone ])romises endurance and | Newfoundland dog, that sat watchful 
devotion, and of which first love, or ; at the helm of the boat, and appeared 
rather the first fancy, is often Ichh ■ to enjoy the music as much as his 
susceptible than that wliich grows ' master. Ah the ladies approached 
out of the more thonghtful fondness | the spot, the dog growled, and the 
of maturcr years. Yet ho, the lover, i young man ceased, though without 
was of so rare and singular a beauty, * seeing the fair causes of his corn- 
that he might well seem calculated to ! panion's displeasure. The sun, then 
awaken, to the utmost, the love which setting, shone full on his countenance 
wins the heart through the eyes. , as ho looked round ; and that coun- 

But to begin at the beginning. A , tcnance was one that might have 
lady of fanhiou had, in the autumn i haunted the nymphs of Dclos ; the 
previous to the year on which our face of Apollo, not as the hero, but 
narrative re-opens, taken, with her | theshei)hcrd — not of the bow, but of 
daughter, a girl then of about eigh- 1 the lute— not the Python slayer, but 
teen, the tour of the English lakes, i the young dreamer by shady places — 
Charmed by the beauty of Winander- he whom the sculptor has portrnyed 
mere, and finding one of the most leaning idly against the tree — the 
commodious villas on its banks to be boy-god whose home is yet on earth, 
let, they had remained there all the and to whom the Oracle and the 
winter. In the early spring a severe Spheres are still unknown, 
illness had seized the elder lady, and At that moment the dog leaped 
finding herself, as she slowly rcco- from the boat, and the elder lady 
vered, unfit for the gaieties of a Lon- uttered a faint cry of alarm, which, 
don season, nor unwilling, perhaps, — directing the attention of the mu- 
for she had been a beauty in her day sician, brought him also ashore. lie 
— to poBtpone tor another year the caWcOi otJ Vi\a «5io^» wv<i ^v^lo^lsed. 
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with a not ungraceful mixture of dif- 
fidence and ease^ for his intrusion. 
He was not aware the place was in- 
habited — ^it was a favourite haunt of 
his — he lived near. The elder lady 
was pleased with his address, and 
struck with his appearance. There 
was, indeed, in his manner that inde- 
finable charm, which is more attrac- 
tive than mere personal appearance, 
and which can never be imitated or 
acquired. They parted, however, 
without establishing any formal ac- 
quaintance. A few days after, they 
met at dinner at a neighbouring 
house, and were introduced by name. 
That of the young man seemed strange 
to the ladies ; not so theirs to him. 
He turned pale when he heard it, 
and remained silent and aloof the rest 
of the evening. They met again and 
often ; and for some weeks — nay, even 
for months — he appeared to avoid, as 
much as possible, the acquaintance so 
auspiciously begun ; but by little and 
little, the beauty of the younger lady 
seemed to gain ground on his diffi- 
dence or repugnance. Excursions 
among the neighbouring mountains 
threw them together, and at last he 
fairly surrendered himself to the charm 
he had at first determined to resist. 

This young man lived on the oppo- 
site side of the lake, in a quiet house- 
hold, of which he was the idol. His 
life had been one of almost monastic 
purity and repose; his tastes were 
accomplished, his character seemed 
soft and gentle; but beneath that 
calm exterior, flashes of passion — the 
nature of the poet, ardent and sensi- 
tive — would break forth at times. He 
had scarcely ever, since his earliest 
childhood, quitted those retreats ; he 
knew nothing of the world, except in 
books — books of poetry and romance. 
Those with whom he lived — his rela- 
tions, an old bachelor, and the old 
bachelor's sisters, old maids — seemed 
equally innocent and inexperienced. 
It was a family whom the rich re- 



spected, and the poor loved — ^inoffen- 
sive, charitable, and well off. To 
whatever their easy fortune might be, 
he appeared the heir. The name of 
this young man was Charles Spencer; 
the ladies were Mrs. Beaufort, and 
Camilla her daughter. 

Mrs. Beaufort, though a shrewd 
woman, did not at first perceive any 
danger in the growing intimacy be- 
tween Camilla and the younger 
Spencer. Her daughter was not her 
favourite — ^not the object of her one 
thought or ambition. Her whole heart 
and soul were wrapped in her son 
Arthur, who lived principally abroad. 
Clever enough to be considered capa- 
ble, when he pleased, of achieving 
distinction, good-looking enough to 
be thought handsome by all who were 
on the qui vive for an advantageous 
match, good-natured enough to bo 
popular with the society in which he 
lived, scattering to and fro money 
without limit, — Arthur Beaufort, at 
the age of thirty, had established one 
of those brilliant and evanescent repu- 
tations, which, for a few years, reward 
the ambition of the fine gentleman. It 
was precisely the reputation that the 
mother could appreciate, and which 
even the more saving father secretly 
admired, while, ever respectable in 
phrase, Mr. Robert Beaufort seemed 
openly to regret it. This son was, I 
say, everything to them ; they cared 
little, in comparison, for their daugh- 
ter. How could a daughter keep up 
the proud name of Beaufort ] How- 
ever well she might marry, it was 
another house, not theirs, which her 
graces and beauty would adorn. More- 
over, the better she might marry, the 
greater her dowry would naturally be, 
— ^the dowry, to go out of the family ! 
And Arthur, poor fellow ! was so ex- 
travagant, that really he would want 
every sixpence. Such was the rea- 
soning of the father. The mother 
reasoned less upon the m«.U«x. \&.\»»« 
Beaufoit, faA^^ Midi T£L<e»;^^^,\sO^'5ivAfe 
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iBd eftcbentrey mm Jetl4w» of the 
duurm of her dMigfat«r; tad fih« her- 
Mif, groirlag MBtiiiieittal tnd laeliry' 
BMMe M the adfiactd ia life, at till j 
WOBM& oA«fi do, had eonTineed her- 
•flf thii OiiDillft WM ft girl of no 
feeling. 

Wm Beanfort waa, indeed, of a char 
raeter aingnlarlj calm and placid; it 
waa the elianieter thai eluuina men 
in proportion, perbapa, to their own 
•trength and paaaion, 8he had been 
ri^lj hronght np^her affeetiona had 
bMn rerj mAj ehilled and anbdoed ; 
they moved, therefore, now, with eaae, 
fat the serene path of her dotiea. She 
held her paienta, eapecially her fether, 
in rerevential fear, and nerer dreamed 
of the poMibility of reaiating one of 
their iHahei^ maeh leaa their com- 
mandf. Pioua, kind, gentle, of a fine 
and nerer-mi&ed temper, Camilh^ an 
admirable daughter, waa likelj to 
make no Iom admirable a wife; 70a 
might depend on her prineiplea, if 
erer you could doubt her affection. 
Few girU were more calculated to in< 



apire lore. You woold aeareely won- 
der at any felly, any madneaa, wUefa 
eren a wiae man might ceramit fer 
her aake. Thia did not depend on 
her beanty akme, though ahe waa ex- 
tranely lorely rather than hsadsone, 
and of thai atyle of lovelineaa whieh 
ia uniTerBaUy feaeiaating : the fignre, 
eapecially aa to the arms, throat, and 
hmi, waa ezqaiaite ; the month dim- 
pled ; the teeth dazzling ; the eyea of 
that vehet aoftneaa whieh to look on 
ia to lore. But her d»rm waa in a 
certain prettlneai of manner, an ex- 
ceeding innocenee, mixed with the 
moat captivating, beoauae 'unconaei- 
one, coquetry. With all thia, there 
waa a freahneai, a Joy, a virgin and 
bewitching candour in her voice, her 
laugh — yon might almoat m^ in her 
very movementa. Such waa Camilla 
Beaufort at that age. Such ahe aeemed 
to othera. To hit parenta ahe was 
only a great girl rather in the wi^. 
To Mrs. Beaofort a rival, to Mr. Beau- 
fort an incumbrance on the property. 
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CHAPTER IL 



♦ * * "The 
Baddmfng the lolenm night, yet with that ladneM 
Mingling the breath of undliturbed Peace." 

WiuoN : Cltif cfihe Plague. 

♦ * 4' "Toll me hie fate. 
Bay that he lives* or say that he ia dead t 
Bat tell me— tell me I— 

♦ * * 111 * 4> 4< 
I ice him not— eome cloud enrelopet him.**— /&/((. 



Ofb day (nearly a year after their fimt 
introduction) as with a party of friends 
Camilla and Charles Spencer were 
riding through those wild and roman- 
tic scenes which lie between the sunny 
Winandermere and the dark and sul- 
len Wastwater, their conversation fell 
on topics more personal than it had 
liithorto done, for as yet, if they 
felt love, they had never spoken of 
it. 

The narrowness of the path allowed 
only two to ride abreast, and the two 
to whom I confine my description 
were the last of the little band. 

" How I wish Arthur were here I " 
said Camilla ; '' I am sure you would 
like him." 

" Are you 1 He lives much in the 
world — the world of which I know 
nothing. Are we then characters to 
8uit each other 1" 

"Ho is the kindest — ^the best of 
human beings 1 " said Camilla, rather 
evasively, but with more warmth than 
iiHually dwelt in her soft and low 
voice. 

'' Is he so kind 1 " returned Spencer, 
musingly. " yfeW, it may be so. And 
who would not be kind to you 1 Ah 1 
it is a beautiful connexion that of 
)>rother and sister — I never had a 
sister ! " 

" Have you then a brother 1" asked 



Camilla, in some surprise, and turning 
her ingenuous eyes full on her com- 
panion. 

Spencer^s colour rose— rose to his 
temples : his voice trembled as he 
answered "No; — no brother 1" then, 
speaking in a rapid and hurried tone, 
he continued, " My life has been a 
strange and lonely one. I am an 
orphan. I have mixed with few of 
my own age : my boyhood and youth 
have been spent in these scenes ; my 
education such as Nature and l»ooks 
could l>estow, with scarcely any guide 
or tutor save my guardian — the dear 
old man ! Thus the world, the stfar 
of cities, ambition, enterprise, — all 
seem to me as things belonging to a 
distant land to which I shall never 
wander. Yet I have had my dreams, 
Miss Beaufort ; dreams of which these 
solitudes still form a part— but soU- 
tudes not unshared. And lately I 
have thought Uiat those dreams might 
be prophetic. And you — do you love 
the world 1 " 

" I, like you, have scarcely tried It," 
said CamilU, with a sweet laugh. " But 
I love the country better, — ok! ftr 
better than what little I have seen of 
towns. But for you," she continued, 
with a charming hesitation, " a man 
is so different from uftr-^<« ^wi. \fc 
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mMibraace of wrong. It wu a tone ' 
oontrary to hit habitual calm and eon* 
(•ntibeiit — ^It fttruok forcibly on hii 
liftcner— and the elder %>eneerwa(i| 
iiUent for Rome momente before ho 
replied, ''If you feel thuii, (and it ia 
natural,) you hare yet itronger reason 
to atruggle against , thif unhappy 
affection." 

" I have been con«cioua of that, lir," 
replied the young man, mournfully. 
" I have struggled 1— and I say again it 
ie in vain 1 I turn, then, to foce the 
obetaclos t My birth—let ua suppose 
that the Beauforts orerlook it. Did 
you not tell me that Mr. Beaufort 
wrote to inform you of the abrupt and 
intemperate yinit of my brother— «f 
hia determination nerer to forglre iti 
I think I remember something of thia 
years igo." 

" It U true ! '' said the guardian ; 
'' and the conduct of that brother is, 
in foct^ the true cauae why you norer 
ought to rooMume your proper name t 
— nerer to divulge it^ even to the 
fomlly with whom yon connect your- 
self by marriage ; but, above all, to 
the Beauforts, who for that cause, if 
that cause alone, would reject your 
suit." 

The young man groaned — placed 
one hand before his eyes, and with 
the other grasped his guardian's arm 
oonvulslvely, as if to check him from 
proceeding fkrthor ; but the good man, 
not divining lils meaning, and ab- 
sorbed in his subject, went on, irri- 
tating the wound he luul touched. 

"Koflocb!— your brother In boyhood 
—in the dying hours of his mother, 
scarcely saved from the crime of a 
thief, flying from a friendly pursuit 
with a notorious reprobate; aftcr- 
WMrds implicated in some dUercdli* 
able transaction about a horHo, reject- 
ing bXI— every hand that could save 
h^, clinging by choice to the lowest 
companions and the meanest habits, 
disappearing from the country, and 
Jut »&an, tea years ago— Uie beard 



not yet on his chin— with that same 
reprobate of whom I have spoken, in 
Paris; a day or so only before hia 
companion, a coiner— a murderer- 
fell by the haada of the police 1 Ton 
remember that when, in your seven- 
teenth year, you evinced some deaire to 
retake your name— nay, even to reflnd 
that guilty brother — I pbused before 
you, aa a sad and terrible duty, the 
newspaper that contained the parti- 
cuUfs of the death and the former 
adventures of that wretched accom* 
plioe, the notorious Gawtrey. And, — 
telling you that Mr. Beaufort had long 
since written to inform me that hia 
own son and Lord Lilbume had seen 
your brother in company with the mia- 
creant Just before his fato— nay, was, 
in all probability, the very youth 
described in the account as found in 
his chamber and escaping the pursuit 
— I asked you if you would now ven- 
ture to leave that diagniae — thai 
shelter under which you would for 
ever be safe from the opprobrium of 
the world — from the shame that, 
sooner or later, your brother must 
bring upon yoyr name ! " 

" It U true— It is true ! " said the 
pretended nephew, in a tone of great 
anguish, and with trembling lips 
which the blood hod forsaken. " Hor- 
rible to look either to his post or hia 
future ! But — but — we have heard 
of him no more — ^no one ever haa 
learned his fate. Perhaps — perhaps" 
(aud he seemed to breathe more freely) 
— " my brother U no mora I " 

And poor Catherine — and poor 
Philip— had it come to this] Did 
the one brother feel a sentiment of 
reloane, of joy, in conjecturing the 
deatli — perhaps the death of violence 
and shame — of his follow-orphan ? 
Mr. St>encor shook his head doubt- 
ingly, but made no reply. The young 
man sighed heavily and strode on for 
several paces in advance of his pro- 
tector, then, turning back, he laid hia 
hand on his shoulder. 
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" H\r" Jw mid \n « low volc« and 
witiiiiowiicaftt ey<M, ''jou arc Hj^bt; 
ttiU 4i«i(uliK»- ihU fiilMO luimo- inu»t 
I/O for ever bwnc I Why need the 
JJ^jaiiforU, then, ever know who ftn4 
whttt 1 am 1 Why not an your nephew 

nephew Ut one M'i respected and 
exemplary proffer my chlmn ami 
Itktul my cauae 1 " 

** They are proud - m \i ia aaW- - 
and worldly;- you know my UmWy 
wtt* in tfadf-Hitlll— 'but— " ami hero 
Mr. Hpemwjr hrokcoflT from a t/>ne of 
doubt fnt'i tliat of defi[>ondeney, ** but; 
reeolleet, thouK^ Mra. Beaufort may 
not remember the eireomatAnee, both 
her huNl>and and her aon hare Men 
me— hare known my nani«. Will 
they not auap^et, wb«n once IntrO' 
duceil to you, the utratagem that haa 
been adopted 1 — Xay, haa It not been 
from that very foar that you hare 
wiahe^l me to nhun the ac/|ualntAnce 
of the family I Jk>th Mr. l3eanfort 
and Arthur flaw you In ehildhood, anrl 
their MUMpiefon once arouNed, they 
may re<^>gnkfe' yon at onee; your 
feattireM are developed, but not alto* 
^ether ehani^. Come, eome I- my 
a<lot>te<l, my dear mn, ahake off thia 
farita«y betlmeit; let ua change the 
Mi;ene: I will trarel with yon — read 
with you— go whe re " 

*' HIr ¥\f \ ** exclaimed the lorer, 
nrnWitm; hU breaat, "you are wet 
kind, oompaflflionate, goner^ma; but 
<lo not- do not rob me of hope. I 
l»av« nerer-Hhankatoyon— felt, aare 
in a momentary d«|feetlon, the curM 
of jny lilrth, Kow how hearlly it falhi I 
Whero mIj/iII 1 look forcomfbrtt" 

Am ite Hpoke, the nomid g( a bell 
l^roke over the tranflloeeni air and 



the Mluml>ering lake ; it waa tho l>ell 
that tiVisry eve and mom summoned 
that innocent and piona fkmlly to 
prayer* The old man'a fiu'.e changed 
aa he heard it^ -changed from itx cua- 
tr>mary indolent, al>ffent, lUtleiM aapect, 
into an exprewtion of dignity, even of 
animation. 

'' Hark 1 " ha «aid, pointing up- 
warda; ''Harkt itchideayou. Who 
ahall my, * where aball I look for com* 
fort' while God Uin tlie Heavenar' 

The young man, liabituated Ut the 
faith and obaerranee of religion, till 
they had pervaded hia whole nature, 
lK>wed hia hea<l in rebuke ; a few teara 
atole from hU eyen, 

** You are right, ftiUur,** he aald 
tenderly, giving emphaala to the d^* 
aerved and endearing name. ** I am 
comforter! alrca/lv ! " 

Ho, aide by aide, ailently and noiae* 
leaaly, the yonng and the old man 
glided back to the houae. When tbej 
gained the quiet room in which the 
family uaually aaaembled, the aiateni 
and flervanta were already gathered 
round the table. They knelt aa the 
lolterera entered. It waa the wonted 
duty of the yoonger Rpencer to read 
the prayerfl ; and, aa be now did ¥>, 
hU graceAil countenance more huahed, 
hia aweet voice more eameat than 
uaual. In ita accenta : who that heard 
could have deemed the lieart within 
convttlfled liy fluch fltormy paaaional 
Or waa it not in that hour — tlmt 
fiolemn commune — Moothed from ita 
woe 1 (), beneficent Creator 1 thou who 
InaplrcMt all the trlbcN of earth with 
the (J/'MivA to pray, ha»t thou not, in 
thatdlvlne«t Inatlnct, licfltowed on na 
the happieflt of thy glft» 1 
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CHAITKU III. 

*' tUftram, I frnwn (Ua butitiMM In not •nded, m fMrlng to hoar of U bcTM/tcr. 

• ««♦♦♦ • 

'« 1 1< Hamtr, Po yoM know tbti CupUiln Dumain f " 

^// V rr// Mat ^nif# irw/. 



Unk dVttDtiitfi »iomo wook« Afior iho 
dnio uf tUtt IttMt almptor, Mr. Itobort 
d^ttfufi Mi aIom in hlM houMQ lit 
Borkoltty HquAftf. \U hiMl arrived 
tbAd muriilntr f^om H^ftufort Court, 
^ ttU W4y to WlnAndfinnoro, to which 
b« WA« itummoue<l by a lottor ftrom hU 
wifo. 

ThAt yaAr wam au AffltAted And event- 
fbl epodh In KittrlAnd; And Mr. I^au- 
fort hA<l reaently gone tliroutfh the 
biMtle of An oloetlon^not, Indeed, 
oontoHtod ; fur hU popuUrlty And hU 
property dollod aU rlvAlry In hU own 
oounty. 

The rh^h nmn hAil Juiit dined, and 
WAN HOAtod In lAxy enjoyment by the 
Aide of the fire, whluh he hAd liAd 
lighted, leMN for the warmth- -though 
it WAN then Boptembor thim for the 
oompanlonNhlp ; - engaged In flnlnh- 
Ing hU mAdelra, and, with halfcloHod 
^e», munching hU devilled bUcultii. 

** I am Muro," ho aollIoqulHod while 
ihuA employed, *' I don't know ox- 
•oily what to do, ~ -my wife ought to 
deoido niAtterN wliore the girl In con- 
cerned ; a Kon U Another aflulr- that 'n 
Uie UHo of a wife. Humph 1 " 

" Sir," said a fat aorvant, opening 
the door, " a gentleman wifthoi to 
SCO you upon very particular buHlnosH." 

** BusinoM at thla hour ) Tell him 
to go to Mr. Black well." 

" YcH, Hlr." 

** Stay 1 porhapR he Ih a conntltuent, 
Simmonn. Ask him if ho belongs to 
the county," 



" Ye«, Hlr." 

** A great cf tate !• a great plague/ 
muttered Mr. Beaofori ; " so la a great 
constituency. It Is pleasanier, after 
all, to be in the House of Lonls. I 
suppose I could if I wUhed ; but then 
one must rat — that '• a bore. I will 
consult hilbume. Humph 1" The 
servant re-appeared. 

** Sir, he says he does lielong to iho 
oounty." 

" Show him in 1— WhAt sort of a 
person 1 " 

** A sort of gentleman, sir ; that is," 
continued the butler, mindful of five 
shillings Just slipped within his palm 
by the stranger, "quite Uie gentle- 
man." 

** More wine, then- < stir up the firo." 

In a few moments the vUitor waa 
ushered Into the apartment He waa 
a nmn botwocn fifty and sixty, but 
still aiming at the appearance of 
youth. Ills dress evinced military 
pretensions ; consUtlng of a blue coat, 
buttoned up to the chin, a black stock, 
loose trousers of the fashion called 
Cossacks, and brass spurs. Ho wore 
a wig, of great luxuriance in curl and 
rich auburn in hue; with large whisk- 
ers of the same colour, sliglitly tinged 
with grey at the roots. By the im- 
perfect light of the room it was not 
perceptible that the clothes wore some- 
what threadbare, and that the boots, 
cracked at the side, admitted glimpses 
of no very white hosiery within. Mr. 
Beaufort, reluctantly rising from hia 
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repose and gladly Binking back to 
it, motioned to a chair^ and put 
on a doleful and doubtful semi- 
emile of welcome. The serrant 
placed the wine and glasses before 
the stranger; — the host and visitor 
were alone. 

" So, sir/ said Mr. fieanfort, Ian- 

goidly, " you are from shire ; I 

suppose about the canal^ — ^may I offer 
you a glass of wine ? ** 

* Most hauppy, sir— your health ! " 
and the stranger, with evident satis- 
faction, tossed off a bumper to so 
complimentary a toast. 

"About the canall" repeated Mr. 
Beaufort. 

"No, sir, no! Tou parliament 
gentlemen must haure a raust deal 
of trouble on your haunds — ^very foine 
property I understaund yours is, sir. 
Sir, allow me to drink the health of 
your good lady ! " 

*' I thank you, Mr. — , Mr. — , what 
did ' you say your name was ? — I beg 
you a thousand pardons.** 

" No offiiunce in the least, sir ; no 
ceremony with me — ^this is perticler 
good madeira ! " 

" May I ask how I can serre you ? " 
said Mr. Beaufort, struggling between 
the sense of annoyance and the fear 
to be unciyil. " And pray, had I 
the honour of your vote in the last 
election?" 

" No, sir, no ! It's mauny years 
since I have been in your part of the 
world, though I was bom there." 

"Then I don't exactly see " 

began Mr. Beaufort, and stopped with 
dignity. 

" Why I call on you," put in the 
stranger, tapping his boots with his 
cane ; and then recognising the 
rents, he thrust both feet under the 
table. 

" I don't say that ; but at this hour 
I am seldom at leisure — ^not but what 
I am always at the service of a con- 
stituent, that is, a voter! Mr. , 

No. 171. 



I beg your pardon, I did not catch 
your name." 

"Sir," sud the stranger, helping 
himself to a third glass of wine; 
** here's a health to your young folkt 
And now to business." Here the 
visitor, drawing his chair nearer to 
his host, assuming a more grave 
aspect, and dropping something of 
his stilted pronunciation, continued, 
— " You had a brother 1" 

" Well, rir," said Mr. Beaufort^ with 
a very changed countenance. 

"And that brother had a wife t* 

Had a cannon gone off in the ear 
of Mr. Robert Beaufort, it could not 
have shocked or stunned him more 
than that simple word with which his 
companion closed his sentence. He 
fell back in his chair — ^his lips apart, 
his eyes fixed on the stranger. He 
sought to speak, but his tongue clove 
to his mouth. 

" That wife had two sons, bom in 
wedlock ! " 

"It is false!" cried Mr. Beau- 
fort, finding a voice at length, and 
springing to his feet. "And who 
are you, sirl and what do you mean 

by "" 

"Hush!" said the stranger, per- 
fectly unconcerned, and regaining 
the dignity of his hmD-Uaw enunci- 
ation : " better not let the servants 
hear aunything. For my pawt, I 
think servants hauve the longest 
pair of ears of auny persons, not 
excepting jauckasses; their ears 
stretch from the pauntry to the 
parlour. Hush, sir! — ^perticler good 
madeira, this ! " 

" Sir 1 " said Mr. Beaufort, strag- 
gling to preserve, or rather recover, 
his temper, " your conduct is exceed- 
ingly strange : but allow me to say, 
that you are wholly misinformed. 
My brother never did marry ; and if 
you have anything to say on behalf of 
those young men — ^his natural sons — 
I refer you to my solicitor, Mr. Black- 
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well, of Lincoln'B Ion. I wish you a 
good evening/' 

" Sir ! — the same to you — ^I won't 
trouble you auny farther; it was only 
out of koindness I called — I am not 
UMd to be treated so— sir, I am in 
his maigeAty's senrice-HBlr, you will 
foind that the witness of the marriage 
is forthcoming ; you will think of me 
then, and, perhaps, be sorry. But 
I 'ye done, — 'Your most obedient 
humble, sir I ' " And the stranger, 
with a flourish of his hand, turned to 
the door. 

At the sight of this determination 
on the part of his strange guest, 
a cold, uneasy, rague presentiment 
seized Mr. Beaufort. There, not flashed, 
but rather froze, across him the recol- 
lection of his brother's emphatic but 
disbelieved assurances — of Catherine's 
obstinate assertion of her sons' alleged 
rights — rights which her lawsuit, 
undertaken on her own behalf, had 
not compromised; — a fresh lawsuit 
might be instituted by the son, and 
the evidence which had been wanting 
in the former suit might be found at 
last. With this remembrance and 
these reflections came a horrible train 
of shadowy fears, — witnesses, verdict, 
surrender, spoliation — arrears — ruin ! 

The man, who had gained the 
door, turned back and looked at 
him with a complacent, half-trium- 
phant leer upon his impudent, reck- 
less face. 

"Sir,"then8aidMr. Beaufort, mildly, 
" I repeat that you had better see Mr. 
Blackwell." 

The tempter saw his triumph. " I 
have a secret to communicate, which 
it is best for you to keep snug. How 
mauny people do you wish me to see 
about it 1 Come, sir, there is no need 
of a lawyer ; or, if you think so, tell 
him yourself. Now or never, Mr. 
Beaufort." 

" I can have no objection to hear 
anything you have to say, sir," said 



the rich man, yet more mildly i^».^ 
before; and then added, with a 
forced smile, ** though my rights are 
already too confirmed to admit of » 
doubt." 

Without heeding the last aBsertion, 
the stranger coolly walked back, re- 
sumed his seat, and, placing both 
arms on the table and looking 
Mr. Beaufort ML in the fiEtce, thus 
proceeded, — 

" Sir, of the marriage betweenPhillp 
Beaufort and Catherine Morton there 
were two witnesses : the one la dead^ 
the other went abroad — ^the last if 
alive still 1 " 

"If so," said Mr. Beaufort, who, 
not naturally deficient in cunning 
and sense, felt every faculty now 
prodigiously sharpened, and was 
resolved to know the precise gnrounds 
for alarm, — "if so, why £d not 
the man — ^it was a servant, sir, • 
man-servant, whom Mrs. Morton 
pretended to rely on — appear on- the 
trial!" 

"Because, I say, he was abroad 
and could not be found; or, the 
search after him mlscaurried, from 
clumsy management and a lack of 
the rhino." 

" Hum I " said Mr. Beaufort—" one 
witness — one witness, observe, there 
is only one! — does not alarm me 
much. It Is not what a man de- 
poses, it is what a jury believe, 
sir! Moreover, what has become 
of the young men? — They have 
never been heard of for years. They 
are probably dead ; if so, I am heir- 
at-law 1" 

" I know where one of them is to 
be found, at all events." 

"The elder I— Philip 1" asked Mr. 
Beaufort, anxiously, and with a fear- 
ful remembrance of the energetic and 
vehement character prematurely ex- 
hibited by his nephew. 

" Pawdon me 1 I need not aonswer 
that question." 
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**B\ri a Uwittit of thin naturo; 
•galnxt ono in pOMMmion, in rory 
douUifttl, and/' added the rich man 
drawing himMlf up — " and, perbapN; 
very exponiire 1 " 

** Tho ytmng man I Kpoak of do«» 
not want friends, who will not grtidge 
tho money." 

'' Sir f '* Mid Mr. Beanfort, riidng 
and placing hin back to the fire — 
"sirt what is yotir object in thin 
commonication 1 Do yon come, 
on tho part of the young man, 
to propose a compromise T—lf so, be 
plain!" 

** I oome on my own pawt. It rests 
with yon to say if tho young men 
sliall nerer know it t " 

''And what do you wantl" 

"Five hundred a-yoar as long as 
the secret is kept." 

"And how can yon prove that there 
Is a secret, after all 7 " 

" By producing tho witness, if you 
wish." 

" Will ho go halves in tho rmi 
ft'yoart" asked Mr. Beanfort, artfully. 

" That Is moy aflair, sir," replied 
the stranger. 

"What yon say," resumed Mr. 
Beaufort, "is so extraordinary-^ so 
nnexpected, and still, to me, seems so 
improbable, that I mnst have time to 
consider. If you will call on me in a 
woek, and produce your Iftcts, I will 
give you my answer. I am not tho 
man, sir, to wish to keep any one out 
of his true rights, but I will not yield, 
on tho other hand, to imposture/' 

" If you don't want to keep them 
out of their rights, I 'd best go and 
toll my young gentlemen," said the 
stranger, with cool impudence. 

"I tell you I must have time," 
repeated BMufort, disconcerted. " Be- 
sides, I have not myself alone to look 
to, sir/' he added, with dignified 
omphasis — " I am a fiither I " 

"This day week I will call on 
you again. Good evening, Mr. Beau- 



fort!" And the man stretched out 
his band with an air of amicable con- 
doHcension. 

The respectable Mr.Beaufort changed 
colour, hesitated, and Anally suffered 
two fingers to bo enticed into the 
grasp of the visitor, whom ho ardency 
wished at that boumewhencono visitor 
returns. 

Tho stranger smileil, stalked to 
the door, laid his finger on his lip, 
winked knowingly, and vanished, 
leaving Mr. Beanfort a prey to snoh 
feelings of uneasiness, dread, and 
terror, as may be experienced by a 
man whom, on some inch or two of 
slippery rock, the tides have suddenl|y 
surrounded. 

He remained perfectly still for tome 
moments, and then glancing round 
the dim and spacious room, his eyee 
took in all the evidences of luxaiy 
and wealth which it betrayed. Above 
the huge sideboard, that on festive 
days groaned beneath tho hoarded 
weight of the silver heirlooms of the 
Beauforts, hung, in its gilded frame^ 
a large picture of the family scat, with 
the stately porticoei— tho noble park 
—the groups of deer; and aron&d 
tho wall, interspersed here and there 
with ancestral portraits of knight 
and dame, long since gathered to 
their rest, were placed masterpieces of 
tho Italian and Flemish art, which 
generation after generation had slowly 
accumulated, till the Beaufort Col- 
lection had become tho theme of 
connoisseurs and the study of yonsg 
genius. 

The still room, the dumb picturee 
— even the heavy sideboard, seemed 
to gain voice, and speak to him 
audibly. Ho thrust his hand into the 
folds oir his waistcoat, and griped his 
own flesh convulsively ; then, striding 
to and fro the apartment, ho en* 
deavoured to re-collect his thoughts. 

" I dare not consult Mrs. Beaufort," 
he mntiered; ''no— no,— she is a 
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fool 1 Betides »lie'« not in the 
wajr. No time to loie^I will go to 
Lilburne." 

Scarce bad that thonglit crowed 
Limthan be haatened to put it into 
execution. He rang for hia hat and 
gloret , and lallied out on foot to Lord 
Liibume'g houie in Park Lane^ — ^the 
diitance waa »hort, and impatience 
baa long »tride«. 

He knew Lord Lilbume waa in town, 
for that pereonage lored London for 
ita own sake ; and even in September 
he would have said with the old 
Duke of Queensbury, when some one 
observed that London was very empty 
^* Yes ; but it is fuller than the 
country." 

Mr. Beaufort found Lord Lilbume 
reclined on a sofa, by the open window 
of his drawing-room, beyond which 
the early stars shone upon the glim- 
jneriug trees and silver turf of the 
deserted park. Unlike the simple 
dessert of his respectable brother-in- 
law, the costliest fruits, the richest 
wines of France, graced the small 
table placed beside his sofs; and as 
the starch man of forma and method 
entered the room at one door, a rustling 
silk, that vanished through the aper- 
ture of another, seemed to betray 
tokens of a t^te-^t^U, probably more 
agreeable to Lilbume than the one 
with which only our narrative is 
concerned. 

It would have been a curious study 
for such men as love to gaze upon the 
dark and wily features of human cha- 
racter, to have watched the contrast 
between the reciter and the listener, 
as Beaufort, with much circumlocu- 
tion, much aflfected disdain, and real 
anxiety, narrated the singular and 
ominous conversation between himself 
and bis visitor. 

Tbo servant, in introducing Mr. 
Beaufort, had added to the light of 
the room ; and the candles shone full 
on the hcQ and form of Mr. Beaufort. 



All about that gentleman was so com- 
pletely in unison with the world's 
forms and seemings, that there waa 
something moral in the very sight of 
him f Since his accession of fortune^ 
he had grown less pale and leas thin ; 
the angles in bis figure were filled op. 
On his brow there was no trace of 
younger passion. No able rice had 
ever sharpened the expreision— no 
exhausting vice ever deepened the 
lines. He was the beau {dial of • 
county member, — so sleek, so staid, 
so business-like ; yet so clean, so neat, 
so much the gentleman. And now 
there was a kind of pathos in his grey 
hairs, his nervous smile, his agitated 
hands, his quick and uneasy tranai- 
tion of posture, the tremble of bis 
voice. He would have appeared to 
those who saw, but beard not, The 
Good Man in trouble. Cold, motion- 
less, speechless, seemingly apathetic, 
but in truth observant, still reclined 
on the sofa, his head thrown back, but 
one eye fixed on his companion, his 
hands clasped before him. Lord Lil- 
bume listened; and in that repose, 
about his face, even about his person, 
might be read the history of how 
different a life and character t What 
native acutcncBs in the stealthy eye f 
What hardened resolve in the full 
nostril and firm lips I What sardonic 
contempt for all things in the intri- 
cate lines about the mouth! What 
animal enjoyment of all things so 
despised in that delicate nervous sys- 
tem, which, combined with original 
vigour of constitution, yet betrayed 
itself in the veins on the hands and 
temples, the occasional quiver of the 
upper lip t His was the frame above 
all others tbo most alive to pleasuro 
— -doep-chested, compact, sinewy, bu^ 
thin to leanness — delicate in its texture 
and extremities, almost to effeminacy. 
Tho indifference of the posture, the 
very habit of tho dress — not slovenly, 
indeed, but cany, loose, careless— 
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geemed to speak of the man's manner 
of thought and life — his profound dis- 
dain of externals. 

Not till Beaufort had concluded did 
Lord Lilbnme change lus position 
or open his lips ; and then, turning 
to his brother-in-law his calm face, he 
said drily, — 

" I always thought your brother 
had married that woman ; he was the 
sort of man to do it. Besides, why 
should she have gone to law without 
a vestige of proof, unless she was 
convinced of her rights] Impos- 
ture never proceeds without some 
evidence. Innocence, like a fool, as 
it is, fancies it has only to speak to 
be believed. But there is no cause 
for alarm." 

."No cause! — ^And yet you think 
there was a marriage.", 

"It is quite clear," continued 
Lilbume, without heeding this inter- 
ruption, "that the man, whatever 
his evidence, has not got sufficient 
proofs. If he had, he would go to 
the young men rather than you: 
it is evident that they would pro- 
mise infinitely larger rewards than 
he could expect from yourself. Men 
are always more generous with what 
they expect than with what they 
have. All rogues know this. 'Tis 
the way Jews and nsurers thrive upon 
heirs rather than possessors; 'tis 
the philosophy of potit-obUe. I dare 
say the man has found out the real 
witness of the marriage, but ascer- 
tained also, that the testimony of 
that witness would not suffice to 
dispossess you. He might be dis- 
credited — rich men have a way 
sometimes of discrediting poor wit- 
nesses. Mind, he says nothing of 
the lost copy of the register, whatever 
may be the value of that document, 
which I am not lawyer enough to 
say — of any letters of your brother 
avowing the marriage. Consider, the 
register itself is destroyed — the 



clergyman dead. Pooh ! make your- 
self easy." 

"True," said Mr. Beaufort, much 
comforted; ** what a memory you 
have I " 

" Naturally. Your wife is my sis- 
ter — I hate poor relations — ^and I was 
therefore much interested in your 
accession and your lawsuit. No — ^you 
may feel at rest on this matter, so far 
as a svLccessful lawsuit is concerned. 
The next question is, Will you have 
a lawsuit at all ] and is it worth while 
buying this fellow 1 That I can't say 
unless I see him myself." 

" I wish to Heaven you would ! " 

" Very willingly : 'tis a sort of thing 
I like — I'm fond of dealing with 
rogues — it amuses me. This day 
week] I'll be at your house — your 
proxy ; I shall do better than Black- 
well. And. since you say you are 
wanted at the Lakes, go down, and 
leave all to me." 

" A thousand thanks. I can't say 
how grateful I am. You certainly 
are the kindest and cleverest person 
in the world." 

^You can't think worse of the 
world's cleverness and kindness than 
I do," was Lilbume's rather ambi- 
guous answer to the compliment. 
" But why does my sister want to see 
your' 

" Oh, I forgot ! — ^here is her letter. 
I was going to ask your advice in this 
too." 

Lord Lilbume took the letter, and 
glanced over it with the rapid eye of 
a man accustomed to seize in every- 
thing the main gist and pith. 

" An offer to my pretty niece — Mr. 
Spencer — requires no fortune — his 
uncle will settle all his own — (poor 
sUly old man!) All! Why that's 
only 10002. aryear. You don't think 
much of this, eh 1 How my sister can 
even ask you about it puzzles me." 

" Why you see, Lilbume," said Mr. 
Beaufort, rather embarrassed, " there 
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U no qoMtioii of fortune— nothing to 
go ont of tho family; and, roidl7» 
ijrtlmr U to ezponiivo ; and, if the 
wtN to many wdl, I conld not giro 
her lees than fifteen or twenty thoo^ 
Mad ponnda." 

''Ahal— I aee eyery nan to l^a 
taaU: hereadaughter-^thereadowiy. 
T«a are doTiliah fond of money, Bean- 
toiti, Any pleaiareinavarioey— ehl" 

Mr. BMufort ooloured rery mnoh 
•A the remark and the qneetion, and, 
ftcioliig a imile, laid^ — 

^Tou are lerore. But yon don't 
know what it ii to be fiither to a 
young man* 

'^ nien a great many young women 
hivt told mo sad fibat But you are 
ri|^ in your senae of the phraae. No, 
I Bover had an heir apparent, thank 
Hmtmi I No ohildren impoeed upon 
OM by Uw— natural enemiea^ to count 
the yean between the beOa that ring 
for their minority, and thoio that wiU 
toil for my deoeaae. It la enough for 
ma that I have a brother and a aiiter 

that my brother^a son will inherit 
my eatatefi-^nd that, in the mean- 
time, he gmdgei meerery tick in that 
oloek. What then? If he had been 
M|f uncle, I had done the same. Mean- 
while, I lee as little of him as good- 
breeding will permit On the fooe of 
a rich man's heir is written the rich 
mea'ii memento moril But revenom 
dflMt mowtone. Yes^ if you give your 
daughter no fortune, your death will 
be io much the mora profitable to 
Arthurr 

" Beally, you take aneh a vuy odd 
view of the matter," aaid Mr. Bean- 
Ibrft^ exceedingly shocked. "But I 
aee you don't like the manriage; per' 
hq^ you are right" 

"Indeed, I have no eheice in the 
anttir; I never interfere between 
flitter and ohUdien. If I bad children 
myael^ I will, howetw, tell you, for 
yott comfort, that th^ might marry 
eaetfy as they pleaaed— I would never 



thwart them. I should be too happy 
to get them out ci my way. If thqr 
married well, one wo«dd hiave all the 
credit; if ill, one would have an eEoaie 
to disown them. As I aaid befbre, I 
dislike poor relationa. Though if 
OamilU Uvea at the Lakea when ahe 
is married, it is but a letter noiw and 
then ; and that's your wifo'a trovUe, 
not yours. Bu^ SpenoMr — wlutf 
Spencer l-*>wfaat fkmilyt Was thera 
not a Mr. Spencer who lived ai Wiaai^ 
dermere— who— — " 

" Who went with us in aeaNli of 
these boys, to be sure; Yery likely the 
same-^iay, he must be ao. I thoai^t 
so at the first" 

" Qo down to the Lakes to-moRuv. 
You may hear something aboul 
your tugpheum;*' at that word Mr. 
Beaufort winced. *"Tk well to be 
forearmed." 

** Many thanks for all yoor edv&> 
sol," aaid Beanfort^ risings wad gied 
to escape; for though both he and 
las wife held the advice of Lord lil- 
bume in the highest reverenee, the/ 
always smarted beneath the quiet and 
careless stings which accompanied the 
hotuy. Lord Lilbume waa singnlar 
in thi% — he would give to any one 
who asked it, but especially a relatioii^ 
tho best advioe in his power ; and 
none gave better, that ia, more teotic% 
advice. Thus, without the least be- 
nevolence^ he was often of the graateai 
service ; but he could not help mixing 
up the draught with as much aloee 
and bitter^m^ple aa posaiblei Hla l»- 
teUcet delighted in exhiUting itMtf 
even gratuitously. His hearieqaaltj 
delighted in that only eruel^ whieh 
polished lifo leavea to its tyrante 
towards thefar equals, — thruafting 
pins into the fteUnigB^ and Iwreelrinig 
self-love upon the wheel Bui Jaefc' 
as Mr. Beanfbrt had drawn on hie 
gloves and gained the doorway, n 
thought aeemed to strike Lord Lil- 
bume, — 
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" By the by," he said, " you under* 
stand that when I promised I would 
try and settle the matter for you, I 
only meant that I would learn the 
exact causes you have for alarm on 
the one hand, or for a compromise 
with this fellow on the other. If the 
last be advisable, you are aware that I 
cannot interfere. I might get into a 
scrape ; and Beaufort Court is not my 
property." 

'* I don't quite understand you.*' 

" I am plain enough, too. If there 
is money to be giren, it is> given in 
order to defeat what is called jmHce 
— to keep these nephews of yours out 
of their inheritance. Now, should 
this ever come to light, it would have 
an ugly appearance. They who risk 
the blame must be the persons who 
possess the estate." 

" If you think it dishonourable or 
dishonest " said Beaufort, irreso- 
lutely. 

''1)1 never can advise as to the 
feelings ; I can only advise as to the 
policy. If you don't think there ever 
was a marriage, it may, still, be honest 
in you to prevent the bore of a 
lawsuit." 

** But if he can prove to me that 
they were married 1 " 

"Pooh!'' said Lilbume, raising his 
eyebrows with a slight expression of 
contemptuous impatience; 'Mt rests 
on yourself whether or not he prove 
U to TOUR mtUfouHon! For my 
part, as a third person, I am persuaded 
the marriage did take plaoe. But if 
I had Beaufort Court, my convictions 
would be all the other way. You un- 
derstand. I am too happy to serve 
you. But no man can be expected to 
jeopardise his character, or coquet 
with the law, unless it be for his own 
individual interest Then, of eonrse, 
he must judge fbr himself. Adieu ! 
I expect some Mend8>*-foreigners — 
Carlists — to whist. You won't join 
them?" 



" I never play, you know. You 
will write to me at Winandermere : 
and, at all events, you will keep off 
the man till I return ? " 

"Certainly." 

Beaufort, whom the latter part of 
the conversation had comforted far 
less than the former, hesitated, and 
turned the door-handle three or four 
times ; but, glancing towards his bro- 
ther-in-law, he saw in that cold face 
so little sympathy in the struggle 
between interest and conscience, thai 
he judged it best to withdraw at 
once. 

As soon as he was gone, Lilbume 
summoned his valet, who had lived 
with him many years, and who was 
his confidant in all the adventurous 
gallantries with which he still en- 
livenetl the autumn of his life. 

" Dykoman," said he, "you have let 
out that lady r* 

" Yes, my lord." 

'^ I am not at home if she calls again. 
She is stupid ; she cannot get the girl 
to come to her again. I shall trust 
you with an adventure, Dykeman — 
an adventure that will remind you of 
our young days, man. This chiming 
creature — I tell you she is irresistible 
— ^her very oddities bewitch me. You 
must — ^well, you look uneasy. What 
would you say]" 

" My lord, I have found out more 
about her — and— and " 

" Well, well." 

The valet drew near and whispered 
something in his master's ear. 

" They are idiots who say it, then,** 
answered Lilbume. 

" And," filtered the man, with ibe 
shame of humanity on- his fiice, "she 
is not worthy your lordship's notice—- 
a poor " 

^ Yes, I know she is poor ; and, fof 
that reason, there can be no diffioulty, 
if the thing is properly managed. You 
never, perhaps, heard of a certain 
Philip^ kingr of Macedon ; but I wiU 
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tell you what he once said, as well as 
I can remember it : ' Lead an ass with 
a pannier of g^old ; send the ass through 
the gates of a city, and all the sen- 
tinels will run away.' Poor ! — where 
there is love, there is charity also, 
Dykeman. Besides ** 

Here Ldlbume's countenance as- 
sumed a sudden aspect of dark and 
angry passion, — ^he broke off abruptly, 
rose, and paced the room, muttering 
to himself. Suddenly he stopped, and 
put his hand to his hip, as an expres- 
sion of pain again altered the character 
of his face. 

" The limb pains me still I Dyke- 
man — I was scarce — twenty-one — 
when I became a cripple for life." He 
paused, drew a long breath, smiled, 
rubbed bis hands gently, and added : 
"Never fear — ^you shall be the ass; 
and thus Philip of Macedon begins to 
fill the pannier." And he tossed his 
purse into the hands of the valet, 
whose face seemed to lose its anxious 
embarrassment at the touch of the 
gold. Lilbume glanced at him with 
a quiet sneer : " Go ! — I will give you 
my orders when I undress." 

"Yes!" he repeated to himself, 
"the limb pains me still. But he 
died ! — shot as a man would shoot a 
jay or a polecat! I have the news- 
paper still in that drawer. He died an 
outcast — a felon — a murderer ! And 
I blasted his name — and I seduced 
his mistress — and I — am John Lord 
Lilbume ! " 

About ten o'clock, some half-a-dozen 
of those gay lovers of London, who, 
like Lilbume, remain faithful to its 
charms when more vulgar worshippers 
desert its sunburnt streets — ^mostly 
single men — mostly men of middle 
age — dropped in. And soon after 
came three or four high-bom foreign- 
ers, who had followed into England 
the exile of the unfortunate Charles X. 
Their looks, at once proud and sad — 
their moustaches curled downward — 



their beards permitted to grow — ^made 
at first a strong contrast with the 
smooth gay Englishmen. Bat Lil- 
bume, who was fond of French society, 
and who, when he pleased, could be 
courteous and agreeable, soon placed 
the exiles at their ease ; and, in the 
excitement of high play, all differ- 
ences of mood and humour speedily 
vanished. Morning was in the skies 
before they sat down to supper. 

" You have been very fortunate 
to-night, milord," said one of the 
Frenchmen, with an envious tone of 
congratulation. 

" But, indeed," said another, who, 
having been several times his host's 
partner, had won largely, "you are 
the finest player, milord, I ever en- 
countered." 

** Always excepting Monsieur Des- 
chapelles and * ♦ * * •," repUed Lil- 
bume, indifferently. And, turning 
the conversation, he asked one of the 
guests why he had not introduced him 
to a French officer of merit and dis- 
tinction; "With whom," said Lord 
Lilbume, " I understand that you are 
intimate, and of whom I hear your 
countrymen very often speak." 

" You mean De Vaudemont. Poor 
fellow ! " said a middle-aged French- 
man, of a graver appearance than the 
rest. 

" But why ' poor fellow,' Monsieur 
de Liancourt]" 

" He was rising so high before the 
revolution. There was not a braver 
officer in the army. But he is but a 
soldier of fortune, and his career is 
closed." 

"TiU the Bourbons return," said 
another Carlist, playing with hia 
moustache. 

" You will really honour me much 
by introducing me to him," said Lord 
Lilbume. " De Vaudemont — it is a 
good name, — perhaps, too, he plays at 
whist" 

" But," observed one of the French- 
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men, ''I am by no meanii sure 
that he has the best right In the 
world to the name. 'TU a strange 
story." 

'' May I hear It T aaked the host. 

"Certainly. It is briefly thU>- 
There waa an old Vicomte de Vaude- 
mont about Paris ; of good birth, but 
extremely poor — a mavvais sujet. He 
had already had two wives, and run 
through their fortunes. Being old 
and ugly, and men who snnrive two 
wives having a bad reputation among 
marriageable Uidies at Paris, he found 
it difficult to get a third. Despairing 
of the noblesie, he went among the 
lourgeome with that hope. His 
family were kept in perpetual fear of 
a ridiculous misalliance. Among 
these relations was Madame de Mer- 
villo, whom you may have heard 
of." 

*' Madame de MervlUe 1 Ah, yes 1 
Handsome, was she noti" 

" It Is true. Madame do MervlUe, 
whose foiling was pride, was known 
more than once to have bought off 
the matrimonial Inclinations of the 
amorous vicomte. Suddenly there 
appeared In her circles a very hand* 
some young man. He waa presented 
formally to her friends as the son of 
the Vicomte de Vaudemont by his 
second marriage with an English Udy, 
brought up In England, and now for 
the first time publicly acknowledged. 
Borne scandal was circulated-——" 

"Bir," Interrupted Monsieur de 
Liancourt, very gravely, ** the scandal 
was such as all honourable men mnst 
stigmatise and desplse—li waa only 
to be traced to some lying lackey— 
a scandal that the young man waa 
already the lover of a woman of staln^ 
less reputation the very first day that 
he entered Paris 1 I answer for tha 
falsity of that report. But that report 
I own waa one that decided not only 
Madame de MervlUe, who waa a sensl* 
tlve— too sensitive a persoui but my 



friend young Vaudemont, to a mar- 
riage, from the pecuniary advantagea 
of which he was too high-spirited not 
to shrink." 

" Well," said Lord LUbume, " then 
this young de Vaudemont married 
Madame de MervlUe 1" 

"No," said Liancourt, somewhat 
sndly, "it was not so decreed; for 
Vaudemont, with a feeling which 
belongs to a gentleman, and which I 
honour, whUe deeply and gratefully 
attached to Madame de Mervllle, de- 
sired that he might first win for 
himself, some honourable distinction 
before he claimed a hand to which 
men of fortunes so much higher 
had aspired In vain. " I am not 
ashamed," he added, after a slight 
pause, " to say that I had been one of 
the rejected suitors, and that I stUl 
revere the memory, of Eugenie de 
Mervllle. The young man, therefore, 
was to have entered my regiment. 
Before, however, he had Joined It, 
and while yet In the full flush of a 
young man's love for a woman formed 
to excite the strongest attachment, 

she — she " The Frenchman's 

voice trembled, and he resumed with 
affected composure, — " Madame de 
McrvUle, who had the best and kind- 
est heart that ever beat In a human 
breast, learned one day that there 
was a poor widow in the garret of the 
hotel she inhabited who was dan^ 
gerously 111 — without medicine and 
without food — having lost her only 
friend and supporter in her husband 
some time before. In the Impulse of 
the moment, Madame de Mervllle her- 
self attended this widow — caught the 
fever that preyed upon her — waa 
confined to her bed ten days — and 
died, as she had lived, in serving 
others and forgetting self. — And so 
much, sir, for the aeandal you spoke 
of!" 

"A warning," observed Lord LU- 
bume, "against trifling with one's 
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health by tliat yanitj of parading a 
kind heart, which it called charity. 
If ebarity, mon cher, begim at home, 
it ii in the drawing-room, not the 
gwretl" 

The Frenchman looked at his host 
in iome disdain, bit his lip, and was 
iUent. 

* But still/' resumed Lord Lilbome, 
''Ml it is so probable that your old 
lioomte had a son ; and I can so per- 
fteily understand why he did not wish 
to be embarrassed with him as long 
as he could help it, that I do not 
andentand why Uiere should be any 
dosbt of the younger de Vaudemont's 
paraatage." 

"Because/* said the Frenchman, 
who had first commenced the narra- 
ttre,*—'' because the young man re- 
fhsed to take the legal steps to 
ptoclalm his birth and naturalise 
hifluelf a Frenchman; because, no 
sooner was Madame de Merville dead, 
than he forsook the fSsther he had so 
newly discovered — forsook France, 
and entered with some other officers, 
under the brave *• • •, in the ser- 
vice of one of the native princes of 
India/' 

"Bnt^ perhaps he was poor," ob- 
served Lord Lilbume. " A father is 
a rery good thing, and a country is a 
very good thing, but still a man must 
have money ; and if your father does 
not do much for you, somehow or 
other, your country generally fSollows 
hie example/' 

'*}iy lord," said Lianeonrt, "my 
fiiettd here has forgotten to say that 
Madame de Merville had by deed o( 
gift (though unknown to her lover) 
before her death, made over to young 
Vaodemont the bulk of her fortune ; 
and that, when he was informed of 
this donation, after her decease, and 
snflioiently recovered from the ntupor 
of hLi grief, he summoned her rela- 
tions ronnd him, declared that her 
memory was too dear to him fbr 



wealth to console him for her lose, 
and reserving to himself but n 
modest and bare sufficiency for the 
common necessaries of a gentleman, 
he divided the rest amongst them, 
and repaired to the East ; not only to 
conquer his sorrow by the noreltj 
and stir of an exciting life, but to 
carve out with his own hand the 
reputation of an honourable and brave 
man. My friend remembered the 
scandal long buried— he forgot the 
generous action." 

"Your friend, you see, my dear 
Monsieur de Lianeonrt," remarked 
Lilbume, " is more a man of the world 
than you are!" 

" And I was Just going to observe,'* 
said the friend thus refisrred to, " that 
that very action seemed to confirm 
the rumour that there had been some 
little manoouvriog as to this unex- 
pected addition to the name of de 
Vaudemont; for if himself related, 
to Madame de Merville, why have 
such scruples to receive her gift 1 " 

*' A very shrewd remark," said Lord 
Lilbume, looking with some respect 
at the Hpeaker ; ''and I own that it is 
a very unaccountable proceeding, and 
one of which I don't think you or I 
would ever have been guilty. Well, 
and the old vicomte 1 " 

"Did not live longl" said the 
Frenchman, evidently gratified by hie 
host's compliment, while Lianoourt 
throw himself back in his chair in 
grave displeasure. " The young man 
remained some years in Indii^ and 
when he returned to Paris, our friend 
here. Monsieur de Liancourt (then in 
favour with Charles X.) and Madame 
de Merville's relations took him up. 
He had already acquired a reputation 
in this foreign service, and he obtained 
a plaoe at the court, and a oommia- 
sion in the king's guards. I allow 
that he would certainly have made 
a eareer, had it not been for the 
Three Days. As it is, yon see him 
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in London, like the rest of us, an 
exile ! " 
" And I suppose, without a sou" 
"No, I believe that he had still 
sared, and even augmented in India, 
the portion he allotted to himself from 
Madame de Merville's bequest." 

"And if he don't play whist, he 
ought to play it," said Lilbume. 



"You have roused my curiosity; I 
hope you will let me make his ac- 
quaintance. Monsieur de Liancourt. 
I am no politician, but allow me to 
propose this toast, — * Success to those 
who have the wit to plan, and the 
strength to execute.' In other words, 
'the Right Divine!'" 
Soon afterwards the guests retired. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

** Roi. HftppUy, 1m *• tb« Moond tliM ooiii« to th«ni.''~//am;«<. 



If wai the evening after that in which 
the couvenationift recorded in our 
laat chapter, were held ;— evening in 
the quiet suburb of H , The de- 
sertion aud silence of the metropolis 
in September had extended to its 
neighbouring hamlets ; — a village in 
the heart of the country could scarcely 
have seemed more still; the lamps 
were lighted, many of the shops al- 
ready closed, a few of the sober couples 
and retired spinsters of the place 
might, here and there, be seen slowly 
wandering homeward after their even- 
ing walk ; two or three dogs, in spite 
of the prohibitions of the magistrates 
placarded on the walls, — (manifestoes 
which threatened with death the dogs, 
and predicted more than ordinary 
madness to the public,) — were playing 
in the main road, disturbed from time 
to time as the slow coach, plying 
between the city and the suburb, 
crawled along the thoroughfkre, or as 
the brisk mails whirled rapidly by, 
announced by the cloudy dust and 
the guard's lively horn. Gradually 
even these evidences of life ceased — 
the saunterers disappeared, the mails 
had passed, the dogs gave place to the 
later and more stealthy perambula- 
tions of their feline successors " who 
love the moon.** At unfrequent inter- 
vals, the more important shops — ^the 
linen-drapers*, the chemists', and the 
gin-palace — still poured out, across 
the shadowy road, their streams of 
light, from windows yet unclosed : but, 
with these exceptions, the business of 
the place stood still. 



At this time there emerged from a 
milliner's house (shop, to ontward 
appearance, it was not, evincing its 
gentility and its degree above the 
Capelocracy, to use a certain classical 
neologism, by a brass plate on an oak 
door, whereon was graven, — "Mias 
Semper, Milliner and Dressmaker, 
from Madame Devy"), at this time, 
I say, and from this house, there 
emerged the light and graceful form 
of a young female. She held in her 
left hand a little basket, of the con- 
tents of which (for it was empty) she 
had apparently Just disposed ; and, aa 
she stepped across the road, the lamp- 
light fell on a face in the first bloom 
of youth, and characterised by an 
expression of child-like innocence and 
candour. It was a face regularly and 
exquisitely lovely, yet something 
there was in the aspect that saddened 
you ; you knew not why, for it was 
not sad itself; on the contrary, the 
lips smiled and the eyes sparkled. 
As she now glided along the shadowy 
street with a light, quick step, a man, 
who had hitherto been concealed by 
the portico of an attorney's house, 
advanced stealthily, and followed her 
at a little distance. Unconscious that 
she was dogged, and seemingly fear- 
less of all danger, the girl went lightly 
on, swinging her basket playfully to 
and fro, and chaunting, in a low but 
musical tone, some verses, that seemed 
rather to belong to the nursery than 
to that age which the fkir singer had 
attained. 

As she came to an angle which the 
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main street formed with a lane, narrow 
and partially lighted, a policeman, 
stationed there, looked hard at her, 
and then touched his hat with an air 
of respect, in which there seemed also 
a little of compassion. 

" Good night to you," said the girl, 
passing him, and with a frank, gay 
tone. 

" Shall I attend you home, Missi" 
said the man. 

"What fori I am very well!" 
answered the young woman, with 
an accent and look of innocent sur- 
prise. 

Just at this time the man, who had 
hitherto followed her, gained the spot, 
and turned down the lane. 

'* Yes," replied the policeman ; " hut 
it is getting dark. Miss." 

" So it is every night when I walk 
home, unless there 's a moon. — Good 
by. — The moon," she repeated to 
herself, as she walked on, "I used 
to be afraid of the moon when I 
was a little child ;" and then, after 
a pause, she murmured, in a low 
chaunt, — 

" The moon, she is a wandering ghost. 
That walks in penance nightly. 
IIow sad she is, that wandering moon. 
For all she shines so brightly ! 

I watched her eyes when I was young, 
Until they turned my brain. 

And now I often weep to think 
'T will ne'er be right again." 

As the murmur of these words died 
at distance down the lane in which 
the girl had disappeared, the police- 
man, who had paused to listen, shook 
his head mournfully, and said, while 
he moved on, — 

" Poor thing ! they should not let 
her always go about by herself; and 
yet, who would harm herl" 

Meanwhile the girl proceeded along 
the lane, which was skirted by small, 
but not mean houses, till it termi- 
nated in a cross-stile, that admitted 
into a churchyard. Here hung the 



last lamp in the path, and a few dim 
stars broke palely over the long grass 
and scattered grave-stones, without 
piercing the deep shadow which the 
church threw over a large portion of 
the sacred ground. Just as she passed 
the stile, the man, whom we have 
before noticed, and who had been 
leaning, as if waiting for some one, 
against the pales, approached, and 
said gently, — 

" Ah, Miss ! it is a lone place for 
one BO beautiful as you are to be 
alone. Tou ought never to be on 
foot." 

The girl stopped, and looked full, 
but without any alarm in her eyes, 
into the man's face. 

" Go away ! " she said, with a half 
peevish, half kindly tone of command. 
" I don't know you." 

" But I have been sent to speak to 
you by one who does know you. Miss 
— one who loves you to distraction — 
he has seen you before at Mrs. West's. 
He is so grieved to think you should 
walk — ^you, who ought, he says, to 
have every luxury — that he has sent 
his carriage for you. It is on the 
other side of the yard. Bo -come 
now ; " and he laid his hand, though 
very lightly, on her arm. 

" At Mrs. West's I " she said ; and, 
for the first time, her voice and look 
showed fear. "Go away directly I 
How dare you touch me ! " 

" But, my dear Miss, you have no 
idea how my employer loves you, and 
how rich he is. See, he has sent you 
all this money ; it is gold — real gold. 
You may have what you like, if you 
will but come. Now, don't be silly^ 
Miss." 

The girl made no answer, but, with 
a sudden spring, passed the man, and 
ran lightly and rapidly along the 
path, in an opposite direction from 
that to which the tempter had pointed, 
when inviting her to the carriage. 
The man, surprised, but not baffled, 
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reached her in an instant^ and caught 
hold of her drcM. 

" Stay ! yon must come — ^yon mvuii f 
he said, threateningly; and, loosening 
his grasp on her shawl, he* threw his 
ann round her waist. 

'' Don't ! *" cried the girl, pleadingly, 
and apparently snbdued, taming her 
fiiir, soft face upon her pursuer, and 
elasping her hands, "Be quiet t 
Fanny is silly t No one is erer rode 
topoor Fanny !" 

" And no one will be rude to yon. 
Hiss," said the man, i^parently 
touched ; "but I dare not go without 
you. You don't know what you re- 
ftise. Oome;'' and he attempted 
gently to draw her back. 

" No, no f " said the girl, changing 
fhmi supplication to anger, and raising 
her Toice into a loud shriek, " No i I 
will " 

"Nay, then," interrupted the man, 
looking round anxiously; and, with 
a quick and dexterous movement, he 
threw a large handkerchief over her 
&ce, and, as he held it fSut to her lips 
with one hand, he lifted her from the 
ground. Still violently struggling, 
the girl contrived to remove the 
handkerchief, and once more her 
shriek of terror rang through the 
violated sanctuary. 

At that instant a loud deep voice 
was heard, " Who calls 1 " And a tall 
figure seemed to rise, as from the 
grave itself, and emerge from the 
shadow of the church. A moment 
more, and a strong gripe was laid on 
the shoulder of the ravisher. "What 
is this? On God's ground, too 1 Be- 
lease her, wretch ! '' 

The man, trembling, half with 
superstitious, half with bodily fear, 
let go his captive, who fell at once at 
the knees of her deliverer. 

"Don't you hurt me, too," she 
said, as the tears rolled down her 
eyes. "I am a good girl — and my 
grandfather 's blind." 



The stranger bent down and raised 
her; then looking round for tJhe 
assailant with an eye whose dark Sxe 
shone through the gloom, he per- 
ceived the coward stealing off. He 
disdained to pursue. 

" My poor child," said he, with that 
voice which the strong assume to the 
weak — the man to some wounded 
in&nt — ^the voice of tender superiority 
and compassion, " there is no canae 
for fear now. Be soothed. Do 
you live near? Shall I see yon 
homel" 

"Thank you! That's kind. Pzay 
do ! " And, with an infantine confi- 
dence she took his hand,, as a child 
does that of a grown-up person ; — ao 
they walked on together. 

"And," said the stranger, "do yon 
know that man? Has he insulted 
you before?" 

"No — don't talk of him : eertufaU 
mall" And she put her hand to her 
forehead. 

The French was spoken with so 
French an accent, that, in some ca- 
riosity, the stranger cast his eye over 
her plain dress. 

" You speak French well." 

'^ Do I ? I wish I knew more words 
— I only recollect a few. When I am 
very happy or very sad they come 
into my h^uL But I am happy now. 
I like your voice — ^I like you. — Oh 1 1 
have dropped my basket I " 

"Shall I go back for it, or shall I 
buy you another?" 

"Another! — Oh, no! come back 
for it. How kind you are! — Ah I 
I see it!" and she broke away and 
ran forward to pick it up. 

When she had recovered it, she 
laughed — she spoke to it — she kissed 
it. 

Her companion smiled as he said, — 

"Some sweetheart has given you 
that basket — it seems but a common 
basket, too." 

"I have had it — oh, ever since— 
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since — I don't know how long! It 
came with me from France— it was 
full of little toys. They are gone — I 
am so sorry ! " 

" How old are you r* 

'* I don't know." 

" My pretty one," said the stranger, 
with deep pity in his rich voice, ''your 
mother should not let you go out 
alone at this hour." 

" Mother I — smother ! " repeated the 
girl, in a tone of surprise. 

" Have you no mother ? " 

" No ! — I had a father once. But 
he died, they say. I did not see him 
die. I sometimes cry when I think 
that I shall never, never see him 
again I But," she said, changing her 
accent from melancholy almost to joy, 
'' he is to have a» grave here like the 
other girls' fathers — ^a fine stone upon 
it — and all to be done with my 
money ! " 

" Your money, my child 1" 

" Yes ; the money I make. I sell 
my work and take the money to my 
grandfather;, but I lay by a little 
every week for a grave-stone for my 
father." 

'' Will the grave-stone be placed in 
that churchyard]" They were now 
in another lane; and, as he spoke, 
the stranger checked her, and bending 
down to look into her £Ekce, he mur- 
mured to himself, " Is it possible ? — 
it must be — ^it must ! " 

" Yes I I love that churchyard — 
my brother told me to put flowers 
there; and grandfiEtther and I sit 
there in the summer, without speiUc- 
ing. But I don't talk much, I like 
singing better :— 



*< < All things that good and harmless are. 

Are taught, they say, to sing,— 
The maiden resting at her work, 

The hird upon the wing ; 
The little ones at church, in prayer. 

The angels in the 8ky<tk 
The angels less when babes are bom 

Than when the aged die.' " 



And unconscious of the latent morad 
dark or cheering, according as we' 
estimate the value of this life, couched 
in the concluding rhyme, Fanny 
turned round to the stranger, and 
said, '' Why should the angels be glad 
when the aged die?" 

''That they are released from a 
false, unjust, and miserable world, in 
which the first man was a rebel, and 
the second a murderer 1 " muttered 
the stranger between his teeth, which 
he gnashed as he spoke. 

The girl did not understand him ; 
she shook her head gently, and made 
no reply. A few moments, and she 
paused before a small house. 

" This is my home." 

" It is so," said her companion, ex- 
amining the exterior of the house with 
an earnest gaze ; " and your name is 
Fanny." 

"Yes — every one knows Fanny. 
Come in ; " and the girl opened the 
door with a latch-key. 

The stranger bowed his stately 
height as he crossed the low threshold 
and followed his guide into a litUe 
parlour. 

Before a table, on which burned 
dimly, and with unheeded wick, % 
single candle, sat a man of advanced 
age ; and as he turned his face to the 
door, the stranger saw that he was 
blind. The girl bounded to his duur^ 
passed her arms round the old man's 
neck, and kissed his forehead ; then 
nestling herself at his feet, and leaning 
her clasped hands caressingly on big 
knee, she said, — 

"Grandpapa, I have brought you 
somebody you must love. He has 
been so kind to Fanny." 

" And neither of you can remember 
me ! " said the guest. 

The old man, whose dull fiaoe 
seemed to indicate dotage, half raised 
himself at the sound of the stranger's 
voice. 

"Who is that]" said he, with a 
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feeble md qneniloiis Ttnee. ^Wbo 
wants met" 

^ I am the friend of jonr loci son. 
I am he who, ten jean ago, bronglit 
Fanny to yonr roof, and gmre her to 
yonr care— your son'a hmt charge. 
And yon Uetaed yonr ion, and forgare 
him, and rowed to h« s ikther to his 
Fanny." 

The old man, who had now slowly 
risen to his fisei, trembled Tiolently, 
and siretehed oat his hands. 

'' Come near— near — ^let me pot my 
hands on yonr head. I cannot see 
you; bat Fanny talks of yoa, and 
prays for yoa ; and Fanny — she has 
been an angel to me ! " 

The stranger approached and half 
knelt as the old man spread his hands 
over his head, mattering inaodibly. 
Meanwhile Fanny, pale as death — 
her lips apart — an eager, painful 
expression on her face — ^looked in- 
quiringly on the dark, marked coun- 
tenance of the Tisitor, and creeping 
towards him inch by inch, fearfully 
touched his dress — his arms — his 
countenance. 

" Brother/' she said at last, doubt- 
ingly and timidly, — " Brother, I 
thought I could never forget you ! 
But you are not like my brother; 
you are older ; — ^you are — ^you are ! 
— no ! no 1 you are not my bro- 
ther ! " 

'' I am much changed, Fanny ; and 
you too ! " 

He smiled as he spoke; and the 
smile — sweet and pitying — thoroughly 
changed the character of hia face, 
which was ordinarily stern, grave, 
and proud. 

"I know you now!" exclaimed 
Fanny, in a tone of wild joy. " And 
you come back from that grave ! My 
flowers have brought you back at 
last ! I knew they would! Brother! 
Brother!" 

And she threw herself on his breast 
and burst into papsionato tears. Then, 



saddenly drawing heradf back, ahe 
laid her finger <m his armband lodced 
op at him beaeeehingly. 

"IVay,now,isAereanydeadt He^ 

my lather! — he, too, was lost like 
yoa. Can't he come bade again as 
yoa hare donet" 

" Do you grieve for him still, then t 
Poor girl!" sud the stranger, eva- 
sively, and seating himseUl Faimy 
continned to listen for an answer to 
her touching question; bni finding 
that none was giv^i, she stole away to 
a comer of the room, and leaned her 
face on her hands, and seemed to 
think — ^till at last, as she so sat, the 
tears began to flow down her cheeks, 
and she wept^ but silently and un- 
noticed. 

" But, sir," said the guest, after a 
short pause, ''how is thisi Fanny 
tells me she supports you by her work. 
Are you so poor, then! Yet I left 
you your son*s bequest ; and you, too, 
I understood, though not rich, were 
not in want ! " 

" There was a curse on my gold,** 
said the old man, sternly. *' It was 
stolen from us." 

There was another pause. Simon 

broke it. 

** And you, young man,— how has 
it fared with youl You have pros- 
pered, I hope." 

" I am as 1 liave been for years.- 
alone in the ^orld, without kmdred 
and without friends- ^^^' thanks to 

Heaven, I ar; not ^-^^S^y- ^ ,„ 
" Na V- ?^ . n^tt^ Tt^o friends I re- 

noWu^^^^^l <^-no sister I" 
no brother^^ ^V^^io eaTe>vhether 

with a ini^r,!. ^^sV^^"^ ,^ tV^ ftoue 



t.^!'"s^ip 



t, 



^ \\ie aoug 



has it 



^"^ «^ob^>^ 
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mockery with which he repeated the 
homely lines, although, as he did, 
he gathered himself up, as if con- 
scious of a certain consolation and 
reliance on the resources not depen- 
dent on others which he had found in 
his own strong limbs and his own 
stout heart. 

At that moment he felt a soft touch 
upon his hand, and he saw Fanny 
looking at him through the tears that 
still flowed. 

** You have no one to care for you 1 
Don't say so! Come and live with 
us, brother; we'll care for you. I 
have never forgotten the flowers — 
never ! Do come ! Fanny shall love 
you. Fanny can work for three ! '* 

*' And they call her an idiot I " 
mumbled the old man, with a vacant 
smile on his lips. 

" My sister ! You aludl be my sis- 
ter ! Forlorn one — whom even Nature 
has fooled and betrayed ! Sister ! — 
we, both orphans ! — Sister ! " ex- 
claimed that dark, stem man, pas- 
sionately, and with a broken voice; 
and he opened his arms, and Fanny, 
without a blush or a thought of shame, 
threw herself on his breast. He kissed 
her forehead with a kiss that was, in- 
deed, pure and holy as a brother's : 
and Fanny felt that he had left upon 
her cheek a tear that was not her 
own. 

''Well," he said, with an altered 
voice, and taking the old man's hand, 
" What say you 1 Shall I take up my 
lodging with youl I have a little 
money; I can protect and aid you 
both. I shall be often away — ^in Lon- 
don or elsewhere — ^and will not in- 
trude too much on you. fiut you 
blind, and she — (here he broke off 
the sentence abruptly and went on)— 
you should not be left alone. And 
this neighbourhood, that burial-place, 
are dear to me. I, too, Fanny have 
lost a parent ; and that grave " 

He paused, and then added, in a 
No. 172. 



trembling voice, "And ^ou have 
placed flowers over that grave ? " 

" Stay with us," said the blind man; 
" not for our sake, but your own. The 
world is a bad place. I have been 
long sick of the world. Yes ! come 
and live near the burial-ground — the 
nearer you are to the grave, the safer 
you are ; — and you have a little 
money, you say ! " 

"I will come to-morrow, then. I 
must return now. To-morrow, Fanny, 
we shall meet again." 

"Must you go?" said Fanny, ten- 
derly. "But you wiU come again; 
you know I used to think every one 
died when he left me. I am wiser 
now. Yet still, when you do leave me, 
it is true that you die for Fanny ! " 

At this moment, as the three per- 
sons were grouped, each had assumed 
a posture of form, an expression of 
face, which a painter of fitting senti- 
ment and skill would have loved to 
study. The visitor had gained the 
door; and as he stood there, his noble 
height — ^the magnificent strength and 
health of his manhood in its full 
prime — contrasted alike the almost 
spectral debility of extreme age and 
the graceful delicacy of Fanny — ^half 
girl, half child. There was some- 
thing foreign in his air — and the half 
military habit, relieved by the red 
riband of the Bourbon knighthood. 
His complexion was dark as that 
of a Moor, and his raven hair curled 
close to the stately head. The soldier- 
moustache — ^thick, but glossy as silk 
— shaded the firm lip ; and the pointed 
beard, assumed by the exiled Carlists, 
heightened the effect of the strong 
and haughty features and the expres- 
sion of the martial countenance. 

But as Fanny's voice died on his 
ear, he half averted that proud face ; 
and the dark eyes — almost Oriental 
in their brilliancy and depth of shade 
— seemed soft and humid. And there 
stood Fanny, in a posture of iuch 
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— tnch dnfcnikit 
innoeeBee; her anas droopii^ — her 



upon tks l^^lhaft Buide slill 
lore ionrhhig the tei»aot yet dried 
i^on her diedu. WhOe tJiiiiy fiaily 
timiomj, vitJk iriiite hair and taat- 



roved diedD^ the old ■■& fixed hk 
■ghtlew eibft enijace; andhiefrQe^ 
enal^ oiilj inhMlfd fiwa the 
lethaxgj ef adfaneiais dotage Iqr A 



■addtfttly eaniert»aiid e^ 

fid, aa fluB^ 9(^ of Death 1 
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" Ulifit. Tim* baib « wall«t %i bli btok 
Wbtrtln b« puto aim* for oblivton. 
* * PcrwvanulM, daur my lord, 
JCMpf bOBonr brffbt."— Urtfi/iw and OrttHda. 



I jEiATB not Mmgbi— M would hATe 
been oa»yi by a Utile ingenuity in ibe 
eAilier porUon of rtbii narrative— 
wbatevor Hource of vulgar inteieet 
migbt be derived from tbe myetery 
of namee and perfoni« Ae in Obarle* 
Speneer tbe leader ie allowed at a 
gbMice to detect Bidnoy Korten, eo 
UiPbilip de Vaudemont (tbe etranger 
wbo reecued Penny) tbe reader at 
onee reeogniiei tbe bero of my tale ; 
but, einoe neither of tbeie young 
men bae a better irigbt to tbe .ntme 
retigned tban to the name adopted, 
it will be«eimpler«nd more eonvanlent 
\o designate tbem by tboee app^Uft- 
Uonii by wbi<^ tbey ai« new known 
to tbe world. In imtb, Pbilip de 
YaademoAt wae ^MMeely tbe eame 
being ae PbiUp Morton. In tbe abort 
vieit hebad paid to ibaelder Qawtr^, 
wben (be eonalgned Vanay to )bii 
obaige, he tbad giv«a no name ; and 
^e. one she now took (whan, towarda 
tbe lavmii^g of the nest day, be jre- 
tumed 4o liimdn'e keuae) tbe old 
man ibeard for the ftnit time. Oooe 
more sunk into bia uaual apalhy, 
Bimon did not expreaa lany anrpriae 
that a Prenebmaa ahoukl be ao well 
aequainted with Eagliah-^e acarealy 
obaenped that tbe namewaa Frenoh. 
Slmon'a age aeemed daily to bring 
bimmore and more to that state when 
li& ia mere mediaiiiam,«ad the^Kml, 
piaparing for iia dq^rtore, no longer 
heeds tbe tenement that onmblea 
sUeatly.and negleoted into ^Ua lonely 
duat Vaudamoftt aame with InA 



little luggage, (for he bad an apart- 
ment also in London,) and no atten- 
dant,— a aingle horse was consigned 
to ibe BtaMea of an Inn at band, and 
be seemed, aa aoldiers are, more oarefbl 
for the comforts of tbe animal than 
his own. There waa but one woman 
servant in the bumble household, who 
did all tbe ruder work ; for Fannys 
industry eould afford it. TbesolitMy 
servant and the homely fore suffioed 
for tbe simple and hardy adventurer. 

Fanny, with a countenance radiant 
with Joy, took his hand and led him 
to bis room. Poor child I with ihat 
inatinot of woman which never de- 
serted ber,ehe had bnaied herself the 
whole day in etriving to deck tbe 
cbamlier according tb her own notiooa 
of.comfort. Bbe had atolen from her 
little board wherewithal to maka 
some small pursbaaes, on which the 
Dowbiggin of the suburb bad been 
consulted. (And what with flowen 
on the lable, and a fire at the hearth, 
the room looked oheerftil. 

fibe watched him as he glanced 
around, and felt disM»pointed that he 
did not ntter the admimtion she eir 
peeted. Angry at last with the in^ 
diffnrenoO'Wfaieb, infoct, aa to extermll 
accommodation, waa habitual to him, 
ahe plndked-hia sleeve, and said, — 

^'Wl^ don't you speak 1 Is it not 
nioel— «Faany did her beat.'' 

" And athousand thanka to Fanny! 
It ia all I couUl wiab." 

''There ia another room, bi^ss 
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robbed iu dept t&^r^; and betides, 
yon taid yon liked the ehnrchyard. 
Seel" and she opened the window, 
and pointed to the church-tower rising 
dark against the evening sky. 

''ThU is better than allt" said 
Yandemont; and be looked oat from 
the window in a silent reverie, which 
Fanny did not disturb. 

And now he was settled 1 From a 
career so wild, agitated, and various, 
the adventurer paused in that humble 
resting-nook. But quiet is not repose 
—obscurity is not content Often as, 
mom and eve, he looked forth upon 
the spot, where his mother's hearty 
unconscious of love and woe, moul- 
dered away, the indignant and bitter 
feelings of the wronged outcast and 
the son who could not clear the 
mother's name, swept away the sub- 
dued and gentle melancholy into 
which time usually softens regret for 
the dead, and with which most of us 
Uiink of the distant past, and the 
once Joyous childhood ! 

In this man's breast lay, concealed 
by his external calm, those memories 
and aspirations which are as strong 
as passions. In his earlier years, 
when he had be^n put to hard shifts 
for existence, ho had found no leisure 
for close and brooding reflection upon 
that spoliation of just rights — that 
calumny upon his mother's name, 
which had first brought the Night 
into his Morning. His resentment 
towards the Beauforts, it is true, had 
ever been an intense but a fitful and 
irregular passion. It was exactly in 
proportion as, by those rare and 
romantic incidents which Fiction can- 
not invent, and which Narrative takes 
with diffidence from the great Store- 
house of Beal Life his steps had 
ascended in the social ladder — ^that 
all which his childhood had lost — all 
which the robbers of his heritage had 
gained, the grandeur and the power 
of WBALTH — above all, the hourly and 
the tnui^Dll happineu of a stainlesi 



name, became palpable and diitinet 
He had loved Eugenie as a boy lovea 
for the first time an accomplished 
woman. He regarded her, so refined 
— so gentle-— so gifted, with the fed- 
ings due to a superior being, with aa 
eternal recollection of the ministering 
angel that had shone npon him when 
he stood on the dark abyss. She waa 
the first that had redeemed his hit 
— the first that had guided aright 
his path — the first that had tamed 
the savage at his breast : — it waa tii« 
young lion charmed by the eyea of 
Una. The outline of his atoiy had 
been truly given at Lord Lilbome'sL 
Despite his pride, which revolted 
from such obligations to another, and 
a woman — ^which disliked and atnig^ 
gled against a disguise which at oiiee 
and alone saved him from the deteo- 
tion of the past and the terrors of tho 
future— he had yielded to her, the 
wise and the gentle, as one whooe 
Judgment he could not donbt; aad, 
indeed, the slanderons fklsehooda eir- 
culated by the lackey, to whose dia- 
cretion, the night of Gawtrey's death, 
£ug6nie had preferred to confide her 
own honour, rather than another'a 
life, had (as Liancourt rightly stated) 
left Philip no option but that whleh 
Madame de Mcrville deemed the beet, 
whether for her happiness or her good 
name. Then had followed a brief seaaon 
— the holiday of his life— the seaaon of 
young hope and passion, of brilliant^ 
and joy, closing by that abrupt death 
which again left him lonely In the 
world. 

When, from the grief that aoe- 
ceeded to the death of Eugenie, he 
woke to find himself amidst the 
strange faces and exciting scenes of 
an Oriental court, he turned with 
hard and disgustful contempt from 
Pleasure, as an infidelity to the dead. 
Ambition crept over him — ^his mind 
hardened as his cheek bronzed under 
those burning suns — his hardy frame, 
his energies prematurely awakened. 
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hia conBtitutional disregard to danger, 
— made him a brave and skilful sol- 
dier. He acquired reputation and 
rank. But, as time went on, the am> 
bition took a higher flight — ^he felt 
his sphere circumscribed; the Eastern 
indolence that filled up the long in- 
tenrals between Eastern action chafed 
a temper never at rest : he returned 
to France : his reputation, Idancourt's 
friendship, and the relations of Eu- 
genie — grateful, as has before been 
implied, for the generosity with which 
be surrendered the principal part of 
her donation — opened for him a new 
career, but one painful and galling. 
In the Indian -court there was no 
question of his births-one adventurer 
was equal with the rest. But in Paris, 
a man attempting to rise provoked 
all the sarcasm of wit, all the cavils 
of party ; and in polished and civil 
life, what valour has weapons against 
a jest? Thus, in civilisation, all the 
passions that spring from humiliated 
self-love and baffled aspiration again 
preyed upon his breast. He saw 
then, that the more he struggled 
from obscurity, the more acute would 
become research into his true origin ; 
and his writhing pride almost stung 
to death his ambition. To succeed in 
life by regular means was indeed dif- 
ficult for this man ; always recoiling 
from the name he bore — ^always strong 
in the hope yet to regain that to which 
he conceived himself entitled— che- 
rishing that pride of country which 
never deserts the native of a Free 
State, however harsh a parent she 
may have proved; and, above all, 
whatever his ambition and his pas- 
sions, taking, from the very misfor- 
tunes he had known, an indomitable 
belief in the ultimate justice of Hea* 
ven; — he had refused to sever the 
last ties that connected him with 
his lost heritage and his forsaken 
land — h^ refused to be naturalised — 
to make the name he bore legally un- 
disputed — he was contented to be an 



alien. Neither was Yaudemont fitted 
exactly for that crisis in the social 
world when the men of journals and 
talk bustle aside the men of action. 
He had not cultivated literature, he 
had no book-knowledge — the world 
had been his school, and stem life 
his teacher. Still, eminently skilled 
in those physical accomplishments 
which men admire and soldiers covet, 
calm and self-possessed in manner, of 
great personal advantages, of much 
ready talent and of practised observa- 
tion in character, he continued to 
breast the obstacles around him, and 
to establish himself in the fiivour of 
those in power. It was natural to a 
person so reared and circumstanced 
to have no sympathy with what is 
called the popular cause. He was no 
citizen in the state, — he was a stranger 
in the land. He had suffered, and 
still suffered, too much from mankind, 
to have that philanthropy, sometimes 
visionary but always noble, which, in 
fitct, generally springs from the studies 
we cultivate, not in the fomm, but the 
closet. Men, alas ! too often lose the 
Democratic Enthusiasm in proportion 
as they find reason to suspect or de- 
spise their kind. ' And if there were 
not hopes for the Future, which this 
hard, practical, daily life does not suf- 
fice to teach us, the vision and the 
glory that belong to the Great Popular 
Creed, dimmed beneath the injustice, 
the follies, and the vices of the world 
as it is, would &de into the lukewarm 
sectarianism of temporary Party. 
Moreover, Yaudemont's habits of 
thought and reasoning were those of 
the camp, confirmed by the systems 
familiar to him in the East : he re- 
garded the populace as a soldier ena- 
moured of discipline and order usually 
does. His theories, therefore, or 
rather his ignorance of what is sound 
in theory, went with Charles the 
Tenth in his excesses, but not with 
the timidity which terminated those 
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^nee. <?hiifH to th« Iiearf>. ';n.iw«d ! more neeommtj tliaa to trinmphaiit 
with proTirl tTTief, he oh«jcd the myal i .stndy. 

niMifiRlwff. and followeti the exiled i Ic ww to 1)e pxpeeted that. Ln pro. 
moiMmh : \\w liopeM 0Tv«rt.hTnwn, Iiin i portion m ha had l>eeii familiar with 
(wcer in Kmnce annihilated for ovter. a purer and nohler life, be nhonld look 
But nn nnterinff Kni^land. hiR fcomper, with jB^rcnt :iJid deep HolfohiuniUatiaii 
oonfidmt and ready of roHonrro, Out- ■ at liia early oiaoniation with i\mwtnj» 
tened itrtelf on new fo«Nl. In the land ! Ke wrk in thia r ai ipac t more Mvera on 
wherrs he had no name he uiiorht yet ' iiimaelf than any other mind ordU 
rehnilfl liiH rort,iinefi. ItwnaanardnmiHi narily juat and candid wonld Iutv 
ofTort. — an impmhahle hope : hnt the ; l>een. — when fairly nurveyini^ tha ctv- 
wvtrdn lipanl hy t.he Itrlilipe of l^iriR — - enmatancea of penary, linnger, and 
wnrrla that liad oft-im chiwred him <ieiipair, which had drxTen him to 
in hin exile rliron>rh lianlRhipfl and < lawtrey'n roof the imperfiiet nntavs 
thmnfl^ (hiniTera which it in iinneren- - of hiH early education, thelxiyiah tmat 
sary to nnr iiarratlvo to ilptAil — ret ' and tifilBt^tion he had felt for hia pn> 
riinir ai^in in hin f^ar. :1a he l(*aped teet^ir. and hia own iirnomnce o£ and 
on IiIh native land — *' Time, i^aith, exemption fhnn, all the wvine pra^ 
y^t^Tfry.*" LitHw of that unhappy eriminal. Bat 

While Mil eh hiR ehararter in the Htill, when, with the knowledge hm 
lar^r and more (litdant relationa of liaii now acquired, the man looked 
life, in theeloRereireleaofijompanion- i^lmly liaek. hia eheek burned with 
rthfp many mm and noble qnalitiea remoreefnl Hhame at hia unrodeetin^ 
wvm v1ii1i)1e. it in tnie that he wna i^mpanionahip in a life of Hubterttagn 
Htem, iierhapa imperioni« — of a tamper and equivocation, the true nature at 
that alwaya j^tn Kn^ed for (Command : ^rliieli, tlio fkfff (ho eircnmatancod an 
bnthe w:tH (I«H>p|y !4imeq>tihle of kind- \ve liaw; :4iiown him) miflfht lie for- 
nem, and if leHred by thoM who np- ^ven for not :it that time eompre- 
poned, lorH by thono whoMen'ed him. iiendinir. Two advantaKea reialfced. 
About hirt (thariHer wan that mixture however, fhom the error and the 
of tenr!i*nir>Kn anfl fiercf^nem wliieh remoroe : flrat, the humiliation it 
beloniTftd. of old, t^ the fleneripMonA broiii^t. mirheil, in mme meaaim, » 
of the \r:irrior. Thoni^h i«o little letr pride that mifl^ht otherwiaa hiive been 
tered, Life had taufl^ht him a certain arrof^iant and unamialde; and, ee* 
poetry of .sentiment and idea:— .\foro eondly, aa I have hefbre intimated, 
poetry^ perhnpR, in the silent thont^htM hia profound pfratitndeto Heaven fer 
that, in hiM happier momont.H, fliled hia deliverance from the anaraa that 
hia fiolitude, than in half the pa.fl;efl had be,8et hia youth, i^vo hia fhtnn 
that hin )>rot.her had rear! and wrltf,en the i^iide of an earnest and heartfelt 
by the dreaming lake. A eertain faith. Ho aoknowledi^ in life no 
largenefiR of idea and nobility of im- ^uoh thin^ aa naruimt Whatever 
pnlne oft«n made him art the mnti- bin HtniiQ^loa, whatever hia melaa- 
menta of which liookmon wwVa With <^holy, whatever hia wsnHe of woridlj 
all hifi pnmiona, he held lieentiouR- wront^, he never deapaired ; for no- 
n'em in diwiain ; with all hia ambition thin^ now oonid nhake hia belief m 
far the p(r?/>^ of wealth, he dcspiBed one direetinif Providence, 
ita Inanmj. Simple, mammline, severe, ' The waya and hahita of Tandemont 
abfftemionR, he wan of that mould in were not at diiteord with thoae of the 
Wfaieh, in earlier timeR, the i<neeefutfnl quiet honMhold in which he yaa near 
lAen of aef.ion have been caflt. Tint a ^eat. fiike mo«t men of atrong 
to miccomM action, ctreumAtanM 'w\ft«nm,«ivdtMWtOTBedteaetif«, net 
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studious parsnits, he rose early ; — and 
usually rode to London, to come back 
late at noon to their fimgal meal. 
And if again, perhaps after the hour 
when Fanny and Simon retired^ he 
would often return to London, his 
own pass-key re-admitted' him, at what- 
ever time he came back, without dis^ 
turbing the sleep of the household. 
Sometimes, when the sun began to 
decline, if the air was warm, the old 
man would crawl out, leaning on that 
strong ann, through the neighbour- 
ing lanes, erer returning through the 
lonely burial-ground; or when the 
blind host clung to his fireside, and 
composed himself to sleep, Philip 
would saunter forth along with Fanny; 
and on the days when she went to 
sell her work, or select her pur- 
chases, he always made a point of 
attending her. And her cheek wore 
a flush of pride when she saw him 
carrying her little basket, or waiting 
without, in musing patience, while 
she performed her commissions in the 
shops. Though, in reality, Fanny's 
intellect was ripening within, yet still 
the surf&ce often misled the eye as to 
the depths. It was rather that some- 
thing yet held back the Acuities from 
their growth, than that the faculties 
themselTos were Wantmg. Her weak- 
ness was more of the miture of the 
infant's than of one aflticted with 
incurable imbeotlity. For instance, 
she managed th^Uttle household with 
skill and prudesice; she could cal- 
culate in her headf as rapidly as Tau- 
demont himself, the* arithmetic neces- 
sary to her simple duties ; Ae knew 
the value of money, whidi is- more 
than some of us wise folk do. Hisr 
skill, even in her in&ncy so remark- 
able, in Tttrious branches of Ib&ale 
handiwork, was carried, not only 
by persereraiice, but by invention 
and peculiar talent, to a marvellous 
and exquisite perfection. Her em- 
broidery, especially in what was then 
more rare than at present, vizt, flowers 



on silk, was much in reqneet among 
the great modiatea of London, to whom 
it found its way through the agency 
of Miss Semper. So that all this had 
enabled her, for years, to provide eveiy 
necessary comfort of life tor herseif 
and her blind protector. And her care 
for the old man was beantiM in its 
minuteness, its vigilance. Wherever 
her heart was interested, there never 
seemed a deficiency of mind. Yau- 
demont was touched to see how 
much of aflbctlonate and pitying re> 
spect she appeared to enjoy in the 
neighbourhood, especially among the 
humbler classeft—even the beggar who 
swept the crossings did not beg of her, 
but bade God bless her as she passed ; 
and the rude, discontented artisan 
would draw himself from the wall and 
answer, with a softened brow, the 
smile with which the harmless one 
charmed his courtesy. In fact, what- 
ever attraction she took from her 
youth, her beauty, her misfortune, 
and her afibcting industry, was height- 
ened, in the eyes of the poorer neigh- 
bours, by many little traits of charity 
and Idndness ; many a sick child had 
she tended, and many a breadless 
board had stolen something from the 
stock set aside for her &ther*s grave, 

'* Don't you think," she once whis- 
pered to Yaudemont, ** that God 
attends to us more if we are good to 
those who are sick and hungry]" 

" Certainly, we are taught to thixd^ 
so." 

" "Vfell, 111 teH you a secret— don't 
tell again. Grandpapa once said thftt 
my fisher had done bad things ; now, 
if Fanny is good to those she can help, 
I think that God will hear her matt 
kindly when die prays him to fbrgive 
#hat her fatlier did. Do you think 
so too ? Do say — ^yon are so wise I" 

" Fan^, yon are wiser than all of 
us ; and I fbei myself better and hap- 
pier when I hear you speak."* 

There were, indeed, many moments 
when YaudeoLotit ^<(s<&'^ "»(5sa^» \»ss^ 
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per, BO you must make me one — never 
to Btir from home again without 
me or some other person. No, 
no oih&r person — only me. I will 
give up everything else to go with 
you." 
" Will you 1 Oh, yes, I promise 1 



I used to like going alone, but that 
was before you came, brother." 

And as Fanny kept her promise, 
it would have been a bold gallant 
indeed who would have ventured to 
molest her by the side of that stately 
and strong protector. 
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" Timon, Each thing 's a thief : 

Tho laws, your curb and whip, in their rough power 
Have uncheck'd theft 
***** 
The sweet d^;ree8 that this brief world aflfordsy 
To such as may the passive drugs of it 
Freely command.'*— Ttmon t/ Athens, 







Oh the day and at the hour fixed 
for the interview with the stranger 
who had yisited Mr. Beaufort, Lord 
LUbume was seated in the library of 
his brother-in-law; and before the 
elbow-chair, on which he lolled care- 
lessly, stood our old friend Mr. Sharp, 
of Bow Street notability. 

"Mr. Sharp," said the peer, " I have 
sent for you to do me a little &vour. 
I expect a man here who professes to 
give Mr. Beaufort, my brother-in-law, 
some information about a lawsuit. It 
is necessary to know the exact value 
of his evidence. I wish you to ascer- 
tain all particulars about him. Be so 
good as to seat yourself in the porter's 
chair in the hall ; note him when he 
enters, unobserved yourself — but as 
he is probably a stranger to you, note 
him still more when he leaves the 
house ; follow him at a distance ; find 
out where he lives, whom he associates 
with, where he visits, their names and 
directions, what his character and 
calling are; — in a word, everything 
you can, and report to me each even- 
ing. Dog him well, never lose sight 
of him — ^you will be handsomely paid. 
You understand ? " 

" Ah ! " said Mr. Sharp, " leave me 
alone, my lord. Been employed be- 
fore by your lordship's brother-in-law. 
We knows what 's what." 

" I don't doubt it. To your post.— ^ 
I expect him every moment." 



And, in fact, Mr. Sharp had only 
just ensconced himself in the porter's 
chair when the stranger knocked at 
the door — ^in another moment he was 
shown in to Lord Lilbume. 

" Sir," said his lordship, without 
rising, " be so good as to take a chair. 
Mr. Beaufort is obliged to leave town 
— he has asked me to see you — I am 
one of his &mily — ^his wife is my 
sister — ^you may be as frank with me 
as with him, — ^more so, perhaps." 

" I beg the feuvour of your name, 
sir," said the stranger, adjusting his 
collar. 

" Yours first — ^business is business." 

"Well, then, Captain Smith." 

"Of what regiment?" 

" Half-pay." 

" I am Lord Lilbume. Your name 
is Smith — ^humph ! " added the peer, 
looking over some notes before him. 
" I see it is also the name of the wit- 
ness appealed to by Mrs. Morton — 
humph ! " 

At this remark, and still more at 
the look which accompanied it, the 
countenance, before impudent and 
complacent, of Captain Smith fell into 
visible embarrassment; he cleared 
his throat and said, with a little 
hesitation, — 

" My lord, that witness is living!" 

" No doubt of it — witnesses never 
die where property is concerned and 
imposture intended." 
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At this moment the servant entered, 
and placed a little note, quaintly fblded, 
before Lord Lilbume. He glanced at 
it in surprise — opened, and read as 
follows, in pencil : — 

"Mt Lobd, — I knows the man; 
take caer of him ; he is as big- a roge 
as ever stept; he was transported 
some three year back, and nnless his 
time has been shortened by the Home, 
he 's absent without leve. We used to 
call him Dashing Jerry. That ere 
youngster we went arter, by Mr. 
Bofort's wish, was a pal of his. Scuze 
the liberty I take, " J. Sharp." 

While Lord LHbume held this 
efiVision to the candle, and spelled his 
way through it. Captain Smith, re- 
covering his sel^composure, thus pro- 
ceeded : — 

"Imposture, my lord"! imposture! 
I Really don't understand. Your lord^ 
ship really seems so suspicious, that 
it is quite uncomfortable. I anr sure 
it is all the same to me ; and if Mr. 
Beaufort does not think proper to see 
me himself; why I'd best make my 
bow." 

And Captiun Smith rose. 

'^ Stay a moment, sir. Whait Mr. 
Beaufort may yeU do, I cannot say; 
but I know this, you stand charged of 
a v«ry grav« offence, and- if your witr 
ness or witnessea— yon may have fifty, 
for what I care — are eqnrfly guilty, so 
muoh the worse for them;" 

''My lord, I really don't com- 
prehend." 

"Then I wilt be moi« plain. I 
accuse yon of detising an infamous 
&l8ehood for the purpose^of extorting 
money. Let your witneasea appear in 
court, and I promise that yooi they, 
»nd the young man, Mr. Mbrfi)n, 
whose cWm they sefc tip, ^tsM be in- 
dicted for oonsplnMrjr—oonBpiracT, if 
accompanied (as in Ote caj of yim* 
witness^) withpt^, of theWackest 

innw J!! fJ"'''* te-Mowi;; r shad 



leave to quit the colonies ! Ah ! I 
am pliun enough now, I see." 

And Lord Lilbume threw him* 
self back in his' chair, and ooldly 
contemplated the white fkoe and dis- 
mayed expression of the crest-fUlbn 
captain. That mo&b worthy pexison^ 
after a pause of confludon, amaae^ and 
fear, made an involuntary stride, With 
a menacing gesture, towards Lilbume ; 
the peer quietly placed his hand on 
the belL 

''^One moment more," said th« 
latter; *'if I ring tbis bell, it is ta 
place you in custody; Let Mr. Bean- 
fort but see yon hereonee again — nMy, 
let him but hear another word of tliJs 
pretended lawsuit — and you retamter 
the coloniies. Pshaw t Frown not at 
me, sir I A Bow Stiieet officer is in 
the hall. Begone ! — ^no, stop one mo* 
ment, and take a lesson in life. Net«F 
again attempt to threaten people of 
property and station. Around eveiy 
rich man is a wall — ^better not nm 
your head against it^" 

"But I swear solemnly,"* cried the 
knave, with an emphasis so startling, 
that it carried with it the appearanoo 
of tmth, " that the maifiage did ti^e 
place." 

"Afnd r say, no less solemnly, thc§ 
any one who swearS' it in a courts of 
law shall be prosecuted for peijmy J — 
Bah ! you are a sorry rogue, afUsr ail!" 

And with' an sir of supreme and 
half-compassionate contempt^ Lord 
Lilbume tumed away and stirred the 
fire. Gaptain Smith muttered- and 
fiimbled a moment- with his glo^ssi 
then shmgged Ms shonlden md 
sneaked^ out 

That night Lord^ Lilbume aga&i 
received his Mends, and^ amongst his 
guests came Yaudemont. Lilbnnie 
was ono who liked the stndy of 
character, especdally the chartMtiv 
of men wrestling against the woiM; 
Wholly flree ftDm^ eveiy speeies of an»- 
biUon, her seemed tereooncUa hlonnli 
tto hi! »{iidCb.i>^ «nn6aB^Xi%>ai^ ' 
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4k^jrtadt, Um moraftcat&OB, the 
kMKt weur uul img, wfaieb are ilM 
bi of Om Mnbltitws. Like the epider 
is hU hole, he wetdbed with hongrj 
pkaeare the fliee etrnggliag Ia tlie 
web ; throogh wlioee ilim j lebTrinth 
he welhed with ta eeef iKfetj* Per- 
h«pe,eBe reaeo* wfajhe lored gBming 
wae Urn from the Joj of winniBf then 
the phiUwophieel eompleeeiiej with 
whieh he feMted on the emotkmfl of 
those who loet : elwajs ■erene, Mid, ex- 
cept in debeoeb, elwnji paieionJew, — 
M^endie, traeinf the ezperimente of 
aei^iee in the agonies of aome tortored 
def , eonid. not be more wrapt in the 
aeienee,and more indiiEBrent to the 
deg; tlum Lord Liibome^ mining a 
Tietim, in the analyiia of haman paa- 
•ioBi^— atoieal in the writhinga of the 
wfiteh wiiom he tranqnillj diaaeeted. 
He wished to win money of V aado* 
mont — to min thia man, who pre- 
Bomed to be more generona than other 
people— to see a bold adrentnrer aob- 
mitted to the wheel of the Fortune 
which reigna ina pack of cards ; — and 
all, of coarse, without the least hate 
to the man whom be then saw for the 
first time. On the contrary, he felt a 
respect for Yaademont Like moat 
worldly men, Lord Lilbame was pre- 
possessed in faronr of those who seek 
to rise in life : and like men who hare 
excelled in numly and athletic exer- 
daea, he was also prepossessed in 
(hTonr of those who appeared fitted 
for the same success. 

Liancourt took aaide hia friend, as 
Lord Lilbnme was talking with his 
other guests : — 

" I need not caution you, who nerer 
play, not to commit yourself to Lord 
Lilbume's tender mercies ; remember, 
he is an admirable player." 

"Nay," answered Vaudcmont, "I 
want to know this man : I hare rea- 
sons, which alone induce me to enter 
hia house. I can afford to venture 
something, because I wish to see if I 
«o pdn fomething for <m« deai \a 





And fcr the Mt (he 
—1 know hiM tee wdl Mi to he ea 
my gnard." Wiah thea he 
Lord Lilbvae's greap^ 
the inritatkNi to the cafd-tohie. Al 
aupper 
than 
eially 

and listened, with graai 
LUbome'a 
erery topic sneeesaiTf ly started. And 
whether it wMtheartol DeVandfnnt> 
or from an intereai that Lord Lilbane 
took in atadying what wae to hta a 
new charactery— or whether that» both 
men excelling pecaliarly ia all 
line aeeompHahmffats, their 
tion wae of a aatare that 
attraetiTO to themaehrea than to 
others; it so h^>peaed, that they 
were atiU talking while the dagiight 
already peered thxoagh the wiadow- 
cnrtaina. 

"And I hare oatatoyed all yoar 
guests," said De Yandenont, giaiidag 
round the emptied roooL 

" It is the best compliment you 
could pay me. Another night we 
can enliren ourC^e-d-l^ with iearti; 
though at your age, and with your 
appearance, I am surprised, Monaiear 
de Vaudcmont, that you are fond of 
play: I should hare thought that it 
was not in a pack of cards that you 
looked for hearts. But perhape yon 
are blaU betimea of the beau text." 

** Yet your lordship's derotion to it 
is, perhaps, as great now as erer t " 

" Mine ^ — no, not as erer. To dif- 
ferent agea different degreea. At 
your age I wooed ; at mine I purchase 
— the better plan of the two : it doea 
not take up half so much time." 

"Tour marriage, I think. Lord 
Lilbume, was not blessed with chil* 
dren. Perhaps sometimes yon feel 
the want of them 1 " 

" If I did, I could hare them by the 

dozen. Other ladies hare been more 

generous in that department than the 

\ Utelarii^ Uibnne, HeaTtn rait her J " 
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" And/* Bald Yaudemont; fixing his 
eyes with some earnestness on his 
host, " if you were really persuaded 
that you had a child, or perhaps a 
grandchild — ^the mother one whom 
you loved in your first youth — a child 
affectionate, beautiful, and especially 
needing your care and protection, 
would you not suffer that child, though 
illegitimate, to supply to you the want 
offiUalaffectionI" 

" Filial affection, mon cher I " re- 
peated Lord Lilbume, "needing my 
care and protection! Pshaw 1 In 
other words, would I give board and 
lodging to some young vagabond who 
was good enough to say he was son 
to Lord Lilbume t" 

"But if you were convinced that 
the claimant were your son, or per- 
haps your daughter — ^a tenderer name 
of the two, and a more helpless 
claimant 1 " 

" My dear Monsieur de Yaudemont, 
you are doubtless a man of gallantry 
and of the world. If the children 
whom the law forces on one are, 
nine times out of ten, such damnable 
plagues, judge if one would feither 
those whom the law permits us to 
disown! Natural children are the 
Farias of the world, and /—am one 
of the Brahmans." 

" But," persisted Yaudemont, "for- 
give me if I press the question farther. 
Perhaps I seek from your wisdom a 
guide to my own conduct ; — suppose, 
then, a man had loved, had wronged, 
the mother; — suppose that in the 
child he saw one who, without his aid, 
might be exposed to every curse with 
which the Farias (true, the Parias !) 
of the world are too often visited, and 
who vjUh his aid might become, as 
age advanced, his companion, his 
nurse, his comforter " 

"Tush 1" interrupted Lilbume, with 
some impatience ; " I know not how 
our conversation fell on such a topic 
— but if you really ask my opinion in 
reference to any case in practical life. 



you shall have it. Look you, then, 
Monsieur de Yaudemont, no man has 
studied the art of happiness more than 
I have ; and I will tell you the great 
secret — have as few ties as possible. 
Nurse! — pooh! you or I could hire 
one by the week a thousand times 
more useful and careful than a bore 
of a child. Comforter! — a man of 
mind never wants comfort And there 
is no such thing as sorrow while we 
have health and money, and don't 
care a straw for anybody in the world. 
If you choose to love people, iheir 
health and circumstances, if either go 
wrong, can fret you : that opens many 
avenues to pain. Never live alone, 
but always /e«2 alone. You think this 
unamiable : possibly. I am no hypo- 
crite, and, for my part, I never affect 
to be anything but what I am — John 
Lilbume." 

As the peer thus spoke, Yaude- 
mont, leaning against the door, con- 
templated him with a strange mixture 
of interest and disgust. " And John 
Lilbume is thought a great man, and 
William Gawtrey was a great rogue. 
You don't conceal your heart ? — ^no, I 
understand. Wealth and power have 
no need of hypocrisy: you are the 
man of vice — Gawtrey, the man of 
crime. You never sin against the 
law — ^he was a felon by his trade. 
And the felon saved from vice the 
child, and from want the grandchild 
(y<mr flesh and blood) whom you dis- 
own : which will Heaven consider the 
worse man] No, poor Fanny! I see 
I am wrong. If he would own you, I 
would not give you up to the ice of 
such a soul: — ^better the blind man 
than the dead heart ! " 

"Well, Lord Lilbume," said De 
Yaudemont aloud, shaking off hia 
reverie, " I must own that your phi- 
losophy seems to me the wisest for 
yourself. For a poor man it might 
be different — ^the poor need affec- 
tion." 
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KIOfiKF ^D KOBNata 



]4UNirM, with «n nir lof .pttroaisliig 



.^Aad I wia own fiurUMr," otnfti- 
Be YMidflaioiit^ "' tlMt I .hftTe 
nDlim^ loet aBgrioonegr mjvtoni for 
Up liMrtnicUaii I iuMra MOtfvtdl !» 
llWHring yoa Qtmrmn^** 

**%^ «re.kiiid: oesie tied itke 
ypnrawyengieiiABb SSuind^gr. Adieu." 

Jkf Lord fliHfrntnf iWdraiiML Mid 
kfci wa«t aUMided hnUt ha 0akl (o 
tiMife>wiiiUiy i^uMtioiiMy—- 

''flo . jwi liftTe not bein Able to 
mike (wt<Uie nwoe of theafanwiger-^ 
||i0««w«lodger yon teU me ctf 1 " 

^JTo^ nj lord. Th^y only My lie 
kift weiy &ie4ooking nMm." 

''Yob iift?e no^ Min kter 



"JXo,wajlQK^ YfSbtA,^ y^ wish 
menowiedol" 

''fiwyphi JITothiBg tt <his mo- 
miBti yvoL 'WUHMio H^nge ao badly^ 
yon mif^ got me into a Mmpo. I 
nai«r4o ingfthiog wbiah the Imt^'OT 
the ptdioe, or ofien 'the jiimmfiii, 
QHi «et hold o£ I SMMit think of 
•one other wiy ihiunph I I jioMr 
glfo ip whoft I /onee lOomoMMe^aBil 
I never fail in what i .nndeitite I If 
lUe had heenwerth iHiaiibck tsonble 
it with<-^bwlne» md amUtioa**-! 
aqppoae J ;4^ald have haen « gnat 
nuin«dith a vai7bMdiiiraB«<4ialjhal 
I, nloB^, «f all 4ha iworid, lOiar ifimid 
ont what the world ma gaad fdrf 
Draw the cortainii V^j^mmtu" 
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«< Org, WilMiM thou lot that ffti'it Cbovt A<# tiMrt f 
-flIelMitttBtfvtrttewtliM!"— VoM»i lM*«/IWA4lli«fif« 

**JLmyc* B«ri«fld«raMiliAibj(tt4iMnrid,fiot|fOUf, 
00 to b« orotMd \»f /ftto ! 

^rm. You mlMpj^y, fir, 
With fflrowr lot mo wpmk It, whAl Afollo 
Bath oloii4od la dim momo f "— /H4. 



If VftiiiUiiumt had fitfuckd ibti^ oon- 
»id«ring Um age and povtrijr «f ftiniMi, 
it WM hk duty io «M wheibfr ]fMiiij'4i 
not BMre Ugil, btit noM BftUiral pro- 
toeior wore, indeod, tho tttnodoemod 
Mid ufunftHoablo ogollii wbiob Oiw- 
teojr luid piliitod Urn, iho oonvoriftiioii 
of OBo nigbi WM MiiBoioftt to iii«ko 
him «kft&don tm rret ilie noUon of 
•drmobig btr olaimt upon Lord Lil- 
bomo. Bat Fbilip hid motbor bio- 
tire in ooniinoinf hie aeqnftiniiMiee 
wi^ UMi poieonBfe* The eight of 
hie Botbor'e graro bed rooelTod to 
him ibe ifM^ of thftt loet Ivotbor 
ofor whom he bed vowed io wtieh. 
And^deepitothedeepeenee of wronged 
eiKitftAon with whieh be jet remem- 
bered 4he emel letter that bed eoo- 
tAlaed the ket tidingi of fildmQr# 
Philippe heert olnng with vndying 
ftrndneee to thut frir ebepe MeoeUted 
with ftU the heopf reeelleetione of 
ehildiiood; attd hbioo p ieieiic e ae welT 
an hie lore«eh«d hia^oieh timeihut 
he pteeed the ehnrefayftfdi *Vl\iX jon 
mike fto effort to obejrthitketpflmr 
of the mother who eenelgiied her der- 
ling to Toitr ^hifgor Perbipi^.hid 
Philip bees in wi&t^ or hid the mmm 
ho nowboribieiMMdIMtQrhieooadiiot/ 
he might hiire ehrtuik lromeeekin|f one 
whom he might ininve, b«t eenld not 
n9vr%. fiat thongh not tiehi he hid 



more then enoogh for teetee ie held/ 
and eimple ae i^jr to whtofa ioldier oif 
fortune ever limited hie deeiree. Ind 
he thought, with a eenUment of jnet 
and noble pride, that the name whidi 
]ikiglaie bad foreed upon him hid 
bem borne epoUeie ae the ermine 
throtigh the tHaJe and tieieiitodee lio 
hid pieeed eiace he liad aeenmed iU 
ftidnej oookl gite him nothing, iod 
thevefoie it Wie .hie dot|r to eeek Sid- 
ney oot. Kow, he had alwaye beUevid 
in bi^beart that tlie Beaoforte woroa^ 
qnainied with a eeeret wliieh he mofe 
and morepined to penetrate* HewonUI^ 
for JSidnejr'i like, emother hie hate to 
the BeaofoHe; be wotild not rq(eet 
their acqoainianee if thrown in hie 
waf I na^, eecitre in .hie ehange oC 
name and hie altered featnre»i from 
all euepielon on their part, ho would 
eeek that aeqnaiaianoe in order to 
And hie brother and foUil Oatherine'a 
hMtoommande. Hie ifttereourie with 
lilbttmewottldneeeieafflljr bring hiiji 
eaelly into eonlaet with Idlbam^a 
iynUj. And in tbiethonght he did 
not f^Jeet the iniriialione preeeed on 
hhn. He folt^ too, a dark and aln 
ioffbisg intereet in eaamining a man 
who wae fai himeelf Iho inoamatlon oC 
the World.-4be World of Artp-tha 
WorU aethe Preaober painte it— the 
hoUoiff WMiiioal, ehatp-witted^ aelf' 
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wn^iyped Woeld— the World thai If 
all for ihii life, and ihinka of no 
Fntiire and no Gk>d I 

Lord Lilbnme wai, indeed, a atndj 
for deep contemplation. A ttndy to 
perplex the ordinary thinker, and taak 
io the ntmoft the analysis of more 
profound reflection. William Qaw- 
trey had possessed no common talents ; 
he had discorered that his life had 
been one mistake; — Lord Lilbame's 
intellect was for keener than Qaw- 
irey's, and he had nerer made, and if 
he had lired to the age of Old Parr, 
nerer would hare made a similar dia- 
oorery. He nerer wrestled against a 
law, though he slipped through all 
laws ! And he knew no remorse, for 
he knew no fear. Lord Lilbnme had 
married early, and long snnrived, a 
lady of fortune, the daughter of the 
then Premier— the best match, in 
foct,of hisday. And for one very brief 
period of his life he had suffered him- 
•elf to enter into the field of politics 
—the only ambition common with 
' men of equal rank. He showed talents 
that might have raised one so gifted by 
circumstance to any height, and then 
retired at once into his old habits and 
old system of pleasure. " I wished to 
try," said he once, *' if fame was worth 
one headache, and I have convinced 
myself that the man who can sacrifice 
the bone in his mouth to the shadow 
of the bone in the water is a fool.'' 
From that time he never attended the 
House of Lords, and declared himself 
of no political opinions one way or the 
other. Nevertheless, the world had 
ft general belief in his powers, and 
Yaudemont reluctantly subscribed to 
the world's verdict. Yet he ha^l done 
nothing, he had read but little, he 
laughed at the world to Its fiuse, — and 
tiiat last was, after all, the main secret 
of his ascendancy over those who 
were drawn into his circle. That 
contempt of the world placed the 
worid at his feet. His sardonic and 



polished indifference, his profewcd 
code that there was no lifo worth 
caring for but his own life, his exemp- 
tion from all cant, prgudice, and die- 
guise, the frigid lubricity with which 
he glided out of the grasp of the Con- 
ventional, whenever it so pleased him, 
without shocking the Decomma whose 
sense is in their ear, and who are not 
roused by the deed but by the noise, 
— all this had in it the marrow and 
essence of a system triumphant with 
the vulgar ; for little minds give im- 
portance to the man who gives import- 
ance to nothing. Lord Lilbnme's 
authority, not in matters of taat« 
alone, but in tiiose which the world 
calls judgment and common sense, 
was regarded a« an oracle. He cared 
not a straw for the ordinary baubles 
that attract his order; he had refused 
both an earldom and the garter, and 
this was often quoted in his honour. 
But you only try a man's virtue when 
you offer him something that be 
covets. The earidom and the garter 
were to Lord Lilbume no more tempt- 
ing inducements than a doll or a 
skipping-rope; had you offered him 
an infallible cure for the gout, or an 
antidote against old age, you might 
have hired him, as your lackey, on 
your own terms. Ix>rd Lilbnme's 
next heir was the son of his only bro- 
ther, a person entirely dependant on 
his uncle. Lord Lilbume allowed 
him 10002. a-year, and kept him 
always abroad in a diplomatic aitn- 
ation. He looked upon his successor 
as a man who wanted power, but not 
inclination, to become his assassin. 

Though he lived sumptuously and 
gradged himself nothing. Lord Lil- 
bume was fkr from an extravagant 
man: he might, indeed, be considered 
close ; for he knew how much of eom- 
fort and consideration he owed to his 
money, and valued it accordingly; 
he knew the best speculations and 
the best investments. If he took 
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BharcB in an American canal, you 
might be Rure tliat the shares would 
goon bo double in value; if he pur- 
chased an estate, you might be cer- 
tain it was a bargain. This pecuniary 
tact and succesa necessarily augmented 
his fame for wisdom. 

He had been in early life a success- 
ful gambler, and some suspicions of 
his fair play had been noised abroad ; 
but, as lias been recently seen in the 
instance of a man of ranlc equal to 
Lilburne's, though, perhaps, of less 
acute if more cultivated intellect, it is 
long before the pigeon will turn 
round upon a falcon of breed and 
mettle. The rumours, indeed, were so 
vague as to carry with them no 
weight. During the middle of his 
career, when in the full flush of health 
and fortune, ho had renounced the 
gaming-table. Of late years, as ad- 
vancing ago made time more heavy, 
he had resumed the resource, and 
with all his former good luck. The 
money-market, the table, the sex, con- 
stituted the other occupations and 
amusements with which Lord Lil- 
burne filled up his rosy leisure. 

Another way by which this man 
had acquired reputation for ability 
was this, — he never pretended to any 
branch of knowledge of which he was 
ignorant, any more than to any virtue 
in which he was deficient. Honesty 
itself was never more free from 
quackery or deception than was this 
embodied and walking Yiob. If the 
world chose to esteem him, he did not 
buy its opinion by imposture. No 
man ever saw Lord Lilbume's name 
in a public subscription, whether for 
a new church, or a Bible Society, or a 
distressed family, — no man ever heard 
of his doing one generous, benevolent, 
or kindly action, — no man was ever 
startled by one philanthropic, pious, 
or amiable sentiment from those 
mocking lips. Yet, in spite of all 
this, John Lord Lilburno was not 

No. 178. s 



only esteemed but liked by the world* 
and set up in the chair of its Rhadaman- 
thuses. In a word, ho seemed to 
Yaudemont, and he was so in reality, 
a brilliant example of the might of 
Circumstance — an instance of what 
may be done in the way of reputation 
and influence by a rich, well-bom 
man, to whom the will a kingdom ii. 
A little of genius, and Lord Lilburne 
would have made his vices notorious 
and his deficiencies glaring; a littlo 
of heart, and his habits would hare 
led him into countless follies and dis- 
creditable scrapes. It was the lead 
and the stone that he carried about 
him, that preserved his equilibrium, 
no matter which way the breeze blew. 
But all his qualities, positive or nega- 
tive, would have availed him nothing 
without that position which enabled 
him to take his ease in that inn, the 
world — which presented, to every de- 
tection of his want of intrinsic noble- 
ness, the irreproachable respectability 
of a high name, a splendid mansion, 
and a rent-roll without a flaw. Vaude- 
moiit drew comparisons between 
LiU)urne and Qawtrey, and he com- 
prehended at last, why one was a low 
rascal and the other a great man. 

Although it was but a few days 
after their first introduction to each 
other, Vaudeinont had been twice to 
Lord Lilbume's, and their acquaint- 
ance was already on an easy footing — 
when one afternoon, as the former was 
riding through the streets towards 

H , he met the peer, mounted on 

a stout cob, which, from its symme- 
trical strength, pure English breed, 
and exquisite grooming, showed some- 
thing of those sporting tastes for 
which, in earlier life, Lord Lilburno 
had been noted. 

** Why, Monsieur do Vaudemont, 
'' what brings you to this part of the 
town 1— curiosity and the desire to 
explore 1 " 

** That might be natural enough in 
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me; but yon, who know London 
to well;— rather what brings you 
herel" 

'* Why I am returned from a long 
ride. I have had iiymptonui of a fit of 
the gout, and been trying to keep It 
off by exorcise. I have been to a 
cottage that belongs to me, some 
miles from town— a pretty place 
enough by the way— you must come 
and see me there next month. I shall 
fill the house for a baUue/ I have 
some tolerable covert— you are a good 
shot, I suppose 1 " 

" I have not practised, except with 
a rifle, for some years." 

"That's a pity; for as I think a 
week's shooting once a-year quite 
enough, I fear that yonr visit to me 
at Femside may not be sufficiently 
long to put your hand in.** 

*' Femside ! " 

'*' Yes ; is the name familiar to yonr 

" I think I have heard it before. 
Did your lordship parchaie or inherit 
itr' 

" I bought it of my brother-in-law. 
It 'belonged to hia brother — a gay, 
wild wort of fellow, who broke* his 
neck over a six-barred gate ; — through 
thai gato my friend Jlobort walked 
the Kamo day into a very fine estate I " 

" 1 have heard so. The late Kr. 
Beaufort, then, left no children 1 " 

" Yos ; two. But they came Into 
the world in the primitive way in 
which Mr. Owen wislies us all to come 
— too naturally for the present state 
of society, and Mr. Owen's parallelo- 
gram was not ready for them. By 
the way, one of them dLiappeared at 
Paris ; — you never met with him, I 
suppose ] " 

" Under what name T 

"Morton." 

" Morton f— hem I What Christian 
name ] " 

" Philip." 

" Philip (— no. But did Mr. Beau- 
fort do nothing for the young men 1 



I think I have heard somewhere thftt 
he took compassion on one of them." 

"Have youl Ah, my brother-is* 
law is precisely one of those excellent 
men of whom the world always speaka 
well. No; he would very willingly 
have served either or both the boyt, 
but the mother refused all his over- 
tures and went to Uw, I fancy. The 
elder of these bastards turned out a 
sad fellow, and the younger, — I don't 
know exactly whero he is, but no 
doubt with one of his mother's rela- 
tions. You seem to interest yourself 
in natural ohildren, my dear Vaude- 
montl" 

" Perhaps you have heard that 
people have doubted if I wore a na- 
tural soni" 

" Ah I I nnderttand now. But are 
you going 1 — I was in hopes yon would 
have turned back my way, and—" 

'' You are very good ; but I have 
a particular appointment, and I am 
now too late* Good morning, Lord 
Lilbume." 

Bidney with one of his mother's 
relations I lletumed, perhaps, to the 
Mortons I How, had he never before 
chanced on a conjecture so probable 1 
He would go at once ! — that very night 
he would go to the house from which 
he had taken his brother. At least, 
and at the worst, they might give him 
some clue. 

Buoyed with this hope and this 
resolve, he rode hastily to H— , to 
announce to Simon and Fanny that 
he should not return to them, per- 
haps, for two or three days. As he 
entered the suburb, he drew up by the 
statuary of whom he had purchased 
hit mother's gravonitone. 

The artist of the melancholy trade 
was at work in his yard. 

"Hoi there!" said Vandemont, 
looking over the low railing; " it the 
tomb I have ordered nearly finished 1 " 

" Why, sir, as you were so anxious 
for despatch, and at it would take a 
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long time to get a new one ready, I 
thought of giving you this, which is 
finished all but the inscription. It 
was meant for Miss Deborah Primme ; 
but her nephew and heir called on me 
yesterday to say, that as the poor lady 
died worth less by 5000^ than he had 
expected, he thought a handsome 
wooden tomb would do as well, if I 
could get rid of this for him. It 
is a beauty, sir. It will look so 
cheerful-^ — " 



i( 



Well, that will do : and you can 
place it now where I told you." , 

" In three days, sir." 

" So be it" And he rode on, mutter- 
ing, " Fanny, your pious wish will be 
fulfilled. But flowers, — ^will they suit 
t^ stone?" 

He put up his horse, and walked 
through the lane to Simon's. 

As he approaehed the house, he 
saw Fanny's bright eyes at the window. 
She was watching his return. She 
hastened to open Uie door to him, and 
the world's wanderer felt what music 
there is in the footstep, what summer 
there is in the snule, of Welcome ! 

" My dear Fanny," he said, afiected 
by her joyous greeting, " it makes my 
heart warm to see you. I have brought 
you a present from town. When I was 
a boy, I remember that my poor 
mother was fond of singing some 
simple songs, which often, somehow 
or other, come back to me, when I 
see and hear you. I fancy you would 
understand and like them as well at 
least as I do — ^for Heaven knows (he 
added to himself) my ear is dull 
enough generally to the jingle of 
rhyme." And he placed in her hands 
a little volume of those exquisite 
songs in which Bums has set Nature 
to music. 

"Oh! you are so kind, brother," 
said Fanny, with tears swimming in 
her eyes, and she kissed the book. 

After their simple meal, Vaude- 
mont broke to Fanny and Simon the 



intelligence of his intended departure 
for a few days. Simon heard it with 
the silent apathy into which, except 
on rare occasions, his life had settled. 
But Fsuiny turned away her face and 
wept. 

"It is but for a day or two^ 
Fanny." 

" An hour is very — very long some- 
times," said the girl» shaking her head 
moumfuUy. 

"Come, I have a little time yet 
left, and the air is mild, you have not 
been out to-day, shall we walk ** 

" Hem ! " interrupted Simon, clear* 
ing his throat, and seeming to start 
into sudden animation ; " had not yon 
better settle the board and lodging 
before you go % " 

"Oh, grandfather!" cried Fazuiy, 
springing to her feet, with suck a blush 
upon her face. 

" Nay, child," ssud Yaudemont,, 
laughingly ; " your grandfather on^ 
anticipates me. But do not talk of 
board and lodging; Fanny is as a 
sister ta me, and our purse is in 
common." 

^ I should like to feel a sovereign 
—just to feel it," muttered Simon, in 
a sort of apologetic t(me, that was 
really pathetic; and as Yaudemont 
scatter^ some coins on the table, the 
old man clawed them up, chuckling 
and talking to himself; and, risk^ 
with great alacrity, hobbled out of 
the room like a raven carrying some 
cunning theft to its hiding-place. 

This was so amusing to Yaudemont 
that he burst out fairly into an in- 
controllable laughter. Fanny looked 
at him, humbled and wondering, for 
some moments; and then, creeping 
to him, put her hand gently on his 
arm and said, — 

"Don't laugh— it pains me. It 
was not nice in grandpapa; but-^ 
buty it does not mean anything. It^- 
it— don't laugh — ^Fanny feels so 
sad!" 
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Fannj had unconsciously decided his 
self-conquest: she guessed not what 
passed within him, but she suddenly 
recollected what he had said to her 
about her songs, and fancied him 
dii^pleased. 

" Ah I I will never do it again. 
Brother, don't turn away I " 

" But we must go home. Hark ! 



the clock strikes soTen — I have no 
time to lose. And you will promise 
me never to stir out till I return 1 " 

** I shall have no heart to stir out/' 
said Fanny, sadly; and then in a 
more cheerful voice, she added, " And 
I shall sing the songs you like, before 
you come back again ! " 
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CHAPTEB VIII. 



** Well did they know that aenrioe all by rote ; 

« « « « 

Borne singing loud as if they had complained, 
S<»me with their notes another manner feigned." 

CHAUcxn : The Cuckoo and the Nightingale, modernised by 
Wordsworth.— HoBNA's Edition. 



Akd once more, sweet Winander- 
mere, wc are on the banks of thy 
happy lake ! — The softest ray of the 
soft clear sun of early autumn trem- 
bled on the fresh waters, and glanced 
through the leaves of the limes and 
willows that vere reflected — distinct 
as a home for the Naiads — ^beneath 
the limpid surface. You might hear 
in the bushes the yonng blackbirds 
trilling their first untutored notes. 
And the graceful dragonfly, his wings 
glittering in the translucent sunshine, 
darted to and fro the reeds gathered 
here and there in the mimic bays that 
broke the shelving marge of the grassy 
shore. 

And by that grassy shore, and be- 
neath those shadowy limes, sat the 
young lovers. It was the very place 
where Spencer had first beheld 
Camilla. And now they were met to 
say " Farewell ! " 

" Oh, Camilla ! " said he, with great 
emotion, and eyes that swam in tears, 
"be firm — ^be true. You know how 
my whole life is wrapped up in your 
love. You go amidst scenes where all 
will tempt you to forget me. I linger 
behind in those which arc consecrated 
by your remembrance, which will 
speak to me, every hour, of you. Ca- 
milla, since you do love me — ^you do 
—do you not ? — since you have con- 
fessed it — since your parents have 
consented to our marriage, provided 
only that your love last (for of mine 



there can be no doubt) for one year 
— one terrible year — shall I not trust 
you as truth itself? And yet how 
darkly I despair at times \" 

Camilla innocently took the hands 
that, clasped together, were raised to 
her, as if in supplication, and pressed 
them kindly between her own. 

"Do not doubt me — never doubt 
my affection. Has not my father con- 
sented? Reflect^ it is but a year's 
delay ! " 

"A year ! — can you speak thus of a 
year — a whole year ] Not to see — not 
to hear you for a whole year, except 
in my dreams ! And, if at the end 
your parents waver 1 Your father — 
I distrust him stilL If this delay is 
but meant to wean you from me, — if, 
at the end, there are new excuses 
found, — if they then, for some cause 
or other not now foreseen, still refuse 
their assent 1 — You— may I not still 
look to you f " 

Camilla sighed heavily ; and turn- 
ing her meek face on her lover, said, 
timidly,—** Kever ^'^ *^**' ^^ ^^^^ 
a time can mftV^ ttie untaitMul, and 

couldforg^^A^^ I >v<.^.^ A>^1^1a. ^a 
-^^ ^o Perf^,\\Bo t:,V/ 
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aflTootation, thai her lo^er could only 
reply by covering her hand with hit 
klHfteti. And it waM not till after a 
pauHe that he continued paaaion- 
ately, — 

'' You do but Bhow mc how mnch 
deeper in my love tlian yours. You 
can never dream how I love you. But 
I do not a»k you to love me as well — 
it would be imposMible. My life from 
my earliest childhoo<l has been passed 
in these solitudes; — a happy life, 
though tranquil and monotonous, till 
you suddenly broke upon it. You 
seemed to me the living form of the 
very poetry I had worshipped — so 
bright — so heavenly — I loved you 
from the very first moment that we 
met. I am not like other men of my 
ago. I have no pursuit — no occupa' 
tion — nothing to abstract me from 
your thought. And I love you so 
purely — so devotedly, Camilla. 1 
have never known even a passing 
fancy for another. You are the first 
— the only woman — it ever seemed to 
me possible to love. You are my 
Eve — your presence my paradise ! 
Think how sad I shall be when you 
are gone — how I shall visit every spot 
your footstep has hallowed — how I 
shall count every moment till the 
year is past ! " 

While he thus spoke, he had risen 
in that restless agitation which be- 
longs to great emotion ; and Camilla 
now rose also, and said, soothingly, as 
she laid her hand on his shoulder 
with tender but modest frankness, 
''And shall I not also think of you? 
I am sad to feel that you will be so 
much alone — no sister — no brother 1" 

'' Do not grieve for that. The me- 
mory of you will be dearer to me than 
comfort from all else. And yon vnll 
be true I" 

Camilla made no answer by words, 
but her eyes and her colour spoke. 
And in that moment, while plighting 
eternal truth, they forgot that they 
were about to part 1 



Meanwhile, in a room in the house 
which, screened by the foliage, woe 
only partially visible whore the lovers 
stood, sat Mr. Bobert Beaufort and 
Mr. Bpencer. 

" I assure you, sir," said the former, 
''that I am not insensible to the 
merits of your nephew, and to the 
very handsome proposals you make, 
still I cannot consent to abridge the 
time I have named. They are lH>tb 
very young. What is a year ] " 

"It is a long time when it is a 
year of suspense," said the recluse, 
shaking his head. 

" It is a longer time when it is a 
year of domestic dissension and re- 
pentance. And it is a very true pro- 
verb, — ' Marry in haste and repent at 
leisure.' No t If at the end of the 
year the young people continue of the 
same mind, and no unforeseen cir- 
cumstances occur " 

" No unforeseen circumstances, Mr. 
Beaufort ! — that is a new condition — 
it is a very vague phrase." 

" My dear sir, it is hard to please 
you. Unforeseen circumstances," said 
the wary fS&ther, with a wise look, 
" means circumstances that we don't 
foresee at present. I assure you that I 
have no intention to trifle with you, 
and I shall be sincerely happy in so 
respectable a connexion." 

"The young people may write to 
each other?" 

" Why, 1 11 consult Mrs. Beaufort. 
At all events, it must not be very 
often, and Camilla is well brought 
up, and will show all the letters to 
her mother. I don't much like a cor- 
respondence of that nature. It often 
leads to unpleasant results; if, for 
instance—-" 

"If what?" 

" Why, if the parties change their 
minds, and my girl were to marry 
another. It is not prudent in matters 
of business, my dear sir, to put down 
anything on paper that can be 
avoided," 
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Mr. Sponcer opened hU oyos. 
* Matteri of business, Mr. Beaufort ! " 

" Well, is not marriage a matter of 
bnsinefls, and a very grave matter 
too 1 • More lawsuits about marriage 
and settlements, kc, than I like to 
think of. — But to change the subject. 
You have never heard anything more 
of those young men you say 1 " 

"No/' said Mr. Spencer, rather 
inatidibly, and looking down. 

''And it is your firm impression 
that the elder one, Philip, is dead 1 " 

"I don't doubt it." 

'' That was a very vexatious and im- 
proper lawsuit their mother brought 
against me. Do you know that some 
wretched impostor, who, it appears, 
is a convict broke loose before his 
time, has threatened me with another, 
on the part of one of those young 
men. You never heard anything of 
it-^h 1 " 

^ Never, upon my honour." 

''And, of course, you would not 
countenance so villainous an attempt?" 

"Certainly not." 

" Because tfiat would break off our 
contract at once. But you are too 
much a gentleman and a man of 
honour. Forgive mo so improper a 
question. As for the younger Mr. 
Morton, I have no ill-feeling against 
him. But the elder ! — Oh, a thorough 
reprobate i a very alarming character ! 
I conld have nothing to do with any 
member of the family while the elder 
lived; it would only expose me to 
every species of Insult and imposition. 
And now I think we have left our 
young fricndn alone long enough. 

"But stay, to prevent future roU- 
nnderstandlng, I may as well read ' 
over again the heads of the arrange- ' 
ment you honour me by proposing. I 
You agree to settle your fortune after : 
your decease, amounting to 23,000/. I 
and your house, with twenty -five ' 
acres, one rood, and two polos, more ! 
or less, upon your nephew and my 
daughter, Jointly— remainder to their [ 



children. Certainly, without ofTence, 
in a worldly point of view, Camilla 
might do better ; still, you are so very 
respectable, and you speak to hand- 
somely, that I cannot touch upon 
that point ; and I own, that though 
there is a large nominal rent-roll 
attached to Beaufort Court, (indeed, 
there is not a finer property in the 
county,) yet there are many incum- 
brances, and ready money would not 
be convenient to me. Arthur, — poor 
fellow, a very fine young man, sir, — 
is, ati I have told you in perfect con- 
fidence, a little imprudent and lavUh; 
in short, your ofifcr to dispense with 
any dowry is extremely liberal, and 
proves your nephew is actuated by no 
mercenary feelings : snch conduct 
prepossesses me highly in yonr fiivoar 
and hla too." 

Mr. Spencer bowed, and the great 
man rising, with a stiflf afiectatlon of 
kindly afiOibility, put his arm into the 
uncle's, and strolled with him across 
the lawn towards the lovers. And 
such Is life — love on the lawn and 
settlements in the parlour I 

The lover was the first to perceive 
the approach of the elder parties. 
And a change came over his face as 
ho saw the dry aspect, and marked 
the stealthy stride, of his future 
father-in-law ; for, then, there flashed 
across him a dreary reminiscence of 
early childhood ; the liappy evening 
when, with his joyous father, that 
grave and oniinoun aspect was first 
beheld ; and then the dismal burial, 
the funereal sables, the carrUge at the 
door, and he himself clinging to the 
cold uncle to ask him to say a word 
of comfort to the mother who now 
slept far away. 

" Well, my young friend," said Mr. 
Beaufort, patronisingly, "your good 
uncle and myself are quite agreed — 
a little time for reflection, that's all 
Oh f I don't think the worse of you 
for wishing to abridge it. But papas 
must be papas." 
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There was so little jocular about 
that sedate man, that this attempt at 
jovial good humour seemed harsh 
and grating — the hinges of that 
vrily mouth wanted oil for a hearty 
smile. 

" Come, don't be faint-hearted, Mr. 
Charles. 'Faint heart,* — ^you know 
the proverb. You must stay and dine 
with us. We return to-morrow to 
town. I should tell you, that I received 
this morning a letter from my son 
Arthur, announcing his return from 
Baden, so we must give him the meet- 
ing —a very joyful one you may guess. 
We have not seen him these three 
years. Pox>r fellow ! he says he has 
been very ill, and the waters have 
ceased to do him any good. But a 
little quiet and country air at Beau- 
fort Court will set him up, I hope.*' 

Thus running on about his son, 
then about his shooting — about Beau- 
fort Court and its splendours — about 
parliament and its fatigues — about 
the last French Revolution, and the 
last English election — about Mrs. 
Beaufort, and her good qualities and 
bad health — about, in short, every- 
thing relating to himself, some things 
relating to the public, and nothing 
that related to the persons to whom 
his conversation was directed, Mr. 
Robert Beaufort wore away half an 
hour, when the Spencers took their 
leave, promising to return to dinner. 

*' Charles," said Mr, Spencer, as the 
boat, which the young man rowed, 
bounded over the water towards their 
quiet home ; ** Charles, I dislike these 
Beauforts!" 

"Not the daughter]" 

''No, she is beautiful, and seems 
good : not so handsome as your poor 

mother, but who ever was 1 " here 

Mr. Spencer sighed, and repeated 
some lines from Shenstone. 

" Do you think Mr. Beaufort sus- 
pects in the least who I ami" 

"Why, that puzzles me; I rather 
think he does." 



" And that is the cause of the delay ? 
I knew it." 

" No, on the contrary, I incline to 
think he has some kindly feeling to 
you, though not to your brother, and 
that it is such a feeling that made 
him consent to your marriage. He 
sifted me very closely as to what I 
knew of the young Mortons — observed 
that you were very handsome, and 
that he had fancied at first that he had 
seen you before." 

"Indeed!" 

"Yes: and looked hard at me 
while he spoke ; and said more than 
once, significantly, ' So his name is 
Charles 1 ' He talked about some 
attempt at imposture and litigation, 
but that was, evidently, merely in- 
vented to sound me about your bro- 
ther — ^whom, of course, he spoke ill 
of — impressing on me, three or four 
times, that he would never have any- 
thing to say to any of the family 
while Philip lived." 

"And you told him," said the 
young man, hesitatingly, and with a 
deep blush of shame over his face, 

"that you were persuad that is, 

that you believed Philip was — 
was '* 

"Was dead! Yes — and without 
confusion. For the more I reflect, 
the more I think he must be dead. 
At all events, you may be sure that 
he is dead to us, that we shall never 
hear more of him." 

"Poor Philip!" 

" Your feelings are natural ; they 
are worthy of your excellent heart ,* 
but remember, what would have be- 
come of you if you had stayed with 
him!" 

"True I" said the brother, with a 
slight shudder, — " a career of suffer- 
ing — crime — perhaps, the gibbet! 
Ah ! what do I owe you 1" 

The dinner-party at Mr. Beaufort's 
that day was constrained and formal, 
though the host, in unusual good* 
humour, 80ug,hti Vi \aa3BA \issaa^&. 
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agreeable. Mre. Beaufort, languid 
and afflicted with headache, said little. 
The two Bpencem were yet more 
silent. But the younger sat next to 
her he loved ; and both hearts were 
full : and in the evening, they con- 
trived to creep apart into a eomer by 
the window, through which the starry 
heavens looked kindly on them. They 
conversed in whispers, with long 
pauses between each : and at times, 
Camilla's tears flowed silently down 
her cheeks, and were followed by the 
false smiles intended to cheer her 
lover. 

Time did not fly, but erept on 
breathlessly and heavily. And then 
came the last parting — ^formal, cold — 
before witnesses. But the lover could 
not restrain his emotion, and the hard 
father heard his suppressed sob, as he 
closed the door. 

It will now be well to explain the 
cause of Mr. Beaufort's heightened 
spirits, and the motives of his conduet 
with respect to his daughter's suitor. 

This, perhaps, can be best done, by 
laying before the reader the following 
letters that passed between Mr. Beau- 
fort and Lord Lilbume. 

, From Ijokd Lilbttrhi to Robert 
Beaufort, Emq., M.P. 

** Dear Beaufort, — I think I have 
settled, pretty satisfiEictorily,your affair 
with your unwelcome visitor. The 
first thing it seemed to me necessary 
to do, was to learn exactly what and 
who he was, and with what parties 
that could annoy you, he held inter- 
course. I sent for Sharp, the Bow- 
street officer, and placed him in the 
hall to mark, and afterwards to dog 
and keep watch on your new friend. 
The moment the latter entered, I saw 
at once, from his dress and fall address, 
that he was a ' scamp;' and thought 
it highly inexpedient to place you in 
his power by any money transactions. 
While talking with him, Bharp sent 
in A hillet containing Im xecogoiUoiiv 



of our gentleman as a transported 
convict. 

''I acted accordingly; soon saw, 
from the fellow's manner, that he had 
returned before his time; and sent 
him away with a promise, which you 
may be sure he believes will be kept, 
that if he molest you farther, he shall 
return to the colonies^ and that if his 
lawsuit proceed, hia witness or wit- 
nesses shall be indicted for conapiracy 
and peijury. Make your mind eaiy 
so far. For the rest, I own to you that 
I think what he says probable enough : 
but my object in setting Sharp to 
watch him, is to learn what other 
parties he sees. And if there be really 
anything formidable in his proofs or 
witnesses, it is with thoRC other par- 
ties I advise you to deal. Never 
transact business with the go-between, 
if you can with the principal. Bemem- 
ber, the two young men are the persona 
to arrange with i^ter all. They must 
be poor, and therefore easily dealt 
with. For if poor, they will think a 
bird in the hand worth two in the 
buah of a lawsuit. 

** If, through Mr. Spencer, you can 
leam anything of either of the young 
men, do so ; and try and open some 
channel, through which you can always 
establish a communication with them, 
if necessary. Perhaps, by learning their 
early history, you may learn some- 
thing to put them into your power. 

'' I have had a twinge of the gout 
this morning ; and am likely, 1 fear, 
to be Uiid up for some weeks. 
" Yours truly, 

" Lilbur:re. 

" P.S. — Sharp has just been here 
He followed the man who calls him- 
self ' Captain Smith ' to a house in 
Lambeth, whore he lodges, and from 
which he did not stir till midnight, 
when Sharp ceased his watch. On re- 
newing it this morning, he found that 
the captain had gone off, to what 
place Sharp has not yet discovered. 

*' Bum this immediately." 
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From RoBEET Beaufort, Esq. M.P., 

to die LOBP Ll|iBUAN£. 

** Deab Lilbubnb, — Accept my 
warmest thanks for your kindness ; 
yon have done admirably, and I do 
not see that I have anything farther 
to apprehend. I suspect that it was 
an entire fabrication on that man's 
part, and your firmness has foiled his 
wicked designs. Only think, I have 
discovered — I am sure of it— one of 
the Mortons ; and he, too, though the 
younger, yet, in all probability, the 
sole pretender the fellow could set 
up. You remember that the child 
Sidney had disappeared mysteriously, 
— ^you remember also, how much that 
Mr. Spencer had interested himself 
in finding out the same Sidney. 
Well, — ^this gentleman at the Lakes 
is, as we suspected, the identical Mr. 
Spencer, and his soirdiaayU nephew, 
Camilla's suitor, is assuredly no other 
than the lost Sidney. The moment 
I saw the young man I recognised 
him, for he is very little altered, and 
has a great look of his mother in the 
bargain. Concealing my more than 
suspicions, I, however, took care to 
sound Mr. Spencer (a very poor soul), 
and his manner was so embarrassed 
as to leave no doubt of the matter ; 
but in asking him what he had heard 
of the brothers, I had the satisfaction 
of learning that, in all human pro- 
bability, the elder is dead : of this 
Mr. Spencer seems convinced. I also 
assured myself that neither Spencer 
nor the young man had the remotest 
connexion with our Captain Smith, 
nor any idea of litigation. This is 
very satisfactory, you will allow. And 
now, I hope you will approve of what 
I have done. I find that young Mor- 
ton, or Spencer, as he is called, is 
desperately enamoured of Camilla; 
he seems a meek, well-conditioned, 
amiable, young man, writes poetry ; 
— in short, rather weak than other- 
wise. I have demanded a year's 



delay, to allow mutual trial and reflec- 
tion. This gives us the channel for 
constant information which you advise 
me to establish, and I shall have the 
opportunity to learn if the impostor 
makes any communication to them, 
or if there be any news of the brother. 
If by any trick or chicanery (for I will 
never believe that there was a mar- 
riage) a law-suit that might be critical 
or hazardous can be cooked up, I can, 
I am sure, make such terms with 
Sidney, through his love for my 
daughter, as would effectively and 
permanently secure me from all fur- 
ther trouble and machinations in 
regard to my property. And if, 
during the year, we convince ourselves 
that, after all, there is not a leg of law 
for any claimant to stand on, I may 
be guided by other circumstances how 
far I shall finally accept or reject the 
suit. That must depend on any other 
views we may then form for Camilla ; 
and I shall not allow a hint of such 
an engagement to get abroad. At 
the worst, as Mr. Spencer's heir, it is 
not so very bad a match, seeing that 
they dispense with all marriage-por- 
tion, &c. — a proof how easily they 
can be managed. I have not let 
Mr. Spencer see that I have disco- 
vered his secret, I can do that or not, 
according to circumstances hereafter, 
neither have I said anything of my 
discovery to Mrs. B. or Camilla. At 
present, ' least said soonest mended.' 
I heard from Arthur to-day. He is 
on his road home, and we hasten to 
town, sooner than we expected, to 
meet |um. He complwis still of his 
health. We shall all go down to 
Beaufort Court. I write this at night, 
the pretended uncle and sham nephew 
having just gone. But though we 
start to-morrow, you will get this a 
day or two before we arrive, as Mrs. 
Beaufort's health renders short stages 
necessary. I really do hope that 
Arthur, also, will not be an invalid, 
poor fello\<r I oiL<a ydl ^ i'assc^cj \^ Q^i>^fc 
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enough; and I find Mrs. Bcanfort's 
delicacy very inconvenient, especially 
in m<rAng about and in kee^ng up 
one's county connexions. A yonng 
man's health, however, is soon re- 
stored. I am very sorry to hear of 
your gout^ except that it carries off 
all other complaints. I am very well, 
thank Heaven; indeed, my health 
has been much better of late years : 
Beaufort Court agrees with me so well 1 
The more I reflect, the more I am 
astonished at the monstrous and wicked 
impudence of that fiellow — ^to defraud 
a man out of his own property 1 You 
are quite right, — certainly a con^ 
spiracy. " Yours truly, 

"B.B. 

** P. S. — I shall keep a constant eye 
on the Spencers. 

" Bum this immediately." 

After he had written and sealed 
this letter, Mr. Beaufort went to bed 
and slept soundly. 

And the next day that place was 
desolate, and the bo«rd on the lawn 
announced that it was again to be 
let. But thither daily, in rain or 
sunshine, came the solitary lover, as 
a bird that socks its young in the 
deserted nest : — ^Again and again he 
haunted the spot where he had strayed 
with the lost one, — and again and 



again murmured his passionate vows 
beneath the iiMt-fading limes. Arc 
those vows destined to be ratified or 
annulled? Will the absent forget, or 
,the lingerer be consoled? Had the 
j characters of that young romance 
been lightly stamped on the fimcy 
where once obliterated they are erased 
for ever,— or were they graven deep 
in those tablets where the writing, 
even when invisible, exists still, and 
revives, sweet letter by letter, when 
the light and the warmth borrowed 
from the One Bright Presence are 
applied to the fiidthful record ? There 
is but one Wizard to disclose that 
secret, as all others, — the old Grave- 
digger, whose Churchyard is the Earth, 
— whose trade is to find burial-places 
for Passions that seemed immortal, — 
disinterring the ashes of some long- 
crumbling Memory, — ^to hollow out 
the dark bed of some new-perished 
Hope ; — He who determines all things, 
and prophesies none, — ^for his oracles 
are uncomprehended till the doom is 
sealed : — He who in the bloom of the 
fairest affection detects the hectic 
tliat consumes it, and while the hymn 
rings at the altar, marks with hiii 
joyless eye the grave for the bridal 
vow. — Wherever is the sepulchre, 
there is thy temple, melancholy 

TlMBl 
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CHAPTEH I. 
" Per amlNigft •t mfnMerfa deoram." ^r^Pvnuwrui. 



Mb. Booeb Mobtov wm behind bis 
counter one drizzling, melancboly 
daj. Mr. Roger Morton, alderman, 
and twice mayor of hit native town, 
waH a thriving man. He bad grown 
portly and corpulent. The nigbtiy 
potations of brandy and water, con- 
tinued year after year with mechanical 
pcnseverance, had deepened the roses 
on his cheek. Mr. Roger Morton was 
never intoxicated— he ^only made 
himself comfortable." His eonttitn- 
tion was strong; bni^ somehow or 
other, his digestion was not as good 
as it might Ije. He was certain that 
something or other disagreed with 
him. He left off the Joint one day — 
the pndding another. Now he avoided 
vegetables as poison — and now be 
submitted with a sigh to the doctor's 
interdict of his ei^ir. Kr. Roger 
Morton never thotight of leaving off 
the brandy and water : and be would 
have resented as the hdghi of impo'- 
tinent insinuation any b^t upon thai 
score to a man of so sober and respect- 
able » character, 

Mr. Roger Morton was ieated-~lbr 
the last four years» ever since his 
second mayoralty, he had arrogated 

* Through th« myiterfas and mfniftcr. 
iiigs of the gndfi 



to himself the dignity of a chair. He 
received rather than served his cat* 
tomers. The latter task was left to 
two of his sons. For Tom, after modi 
cogitation, the profession of an apothe- 
cary had been selected. Mrs. Morton 
observed, that it was a genteel busl* 
ness, and Tom had always been m 
likely lad. And Mr. Roger eonsidnod 
that it would be a great comfort and 
a great saving to have his medical 
adviser in his own son. 

The other two sons, and the various 
attendants of the shop, were plying 
the profitable trade, as customer alter 
customer, with umbrellas and in pat- 
tens, dropped into the tempting 
shelter— when a man, meanly dressed, 
and who was iomewat past middle 
age, with a earO'Wom, hungry ikoe, 
entered timidly. He waited in pati- 
ence by the crowded counter, elbowed 
by sharp-boned and eager spinst e w ' 
and how sharp the elbows of spinsters 
are^no man can tell who has not forced 
his unwelcome way through the agi- 
tated groups in a linendn^per's shop f 
-^he man, I say, waited patiently and 
sadly, till the smallest of the shop- 
boys turned from a lady, who, after 
mveh sorting and shading, had finallj 
deeldid on two yirds of lilae-coUmred 
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penny riband, and asked, in an in- 
Minuating profesMional tone, — 

" What shall I nhow you, Mir?" 

** I wiHh to speak to 31 r. Morton. 
Which i« lie ] " 

''Mr. Morton is engaged, sir. I 
can give you what you want." 

" No — it i« a matter of businesi — 
important business." 

The boy eyed the napless and drip- 
ping hat, the gloveless liands, and the 
rusty neckcloth of the speaker; and 
said, as he passed his fingers through 
a profusion of light curls, — 

** Mr. Morton don't attend much to 
business himself now ; but that 's /u?. 
Any cravats, sir]" 

The man made no answer, but 
moved where, near the window, and 
cliatting with the banker of the town 
(ai the banker tried on a pair of 
beaver gloves), sat still — after due apo- 
logy for sitting — Mr. Iloger Morton. 

The alderman lowered his spectacles 
as he glanced grimly at the loan appa- 
rition that shaded the spruce banker, 
and said, — 

*' Do you want me, friend V* 

"Yes, sir, if you please;" and the 
man took off his shabby liat, and 
bowed low. 

"Well, speak out. No begging 
petition, I hope 1 " 

" No, sir I Your nophews^ " 

The banker turned round, and in 
his turn eyed the new comer. The 
linendrapor started back. 

" Nephews ! " he repeated, with a 
bewildered look. ** VVhat docs the 
man mean 1 Wait a bit." 

" Oh, I 'vo done I " said the banker, 
smiling. " 1 am glad to find we agree 
so well upon this question : I knew 
we should. Our member will never 
suit us if he goes on in this way. 
Trade muHt take cure of itself. Good 
day to you ! " 

*' Nephews I " repeated Mr. Morton, 
rising, and beckoning to the man to 
follow him into the back parlour. 



where Mrs. Morton sat caatlng up the 
washing bills. 

" Now," said the hnsbaud, closing 
the door, "what do you mean, my 
good fellow 1" 

"Sir, what I wiith to ask yon i»— if 
you can tell me what haa become of 

—of the young Beau , — that is, 

of your sbter's sons. I understand 
there were two — and I am told that 
— that they are both dead. Is it so?" 

" What is tliat to you, friend ? " 

"An please you, sir, it is a great 
deal to them /" 

" Yes — ha f ha ! — ^it is a great deal 
to everybody whether th^ are alive 
or dead 1 " Mr. Morton, since he had 
been mayor, now and then had his 
joke. " But really " 

" Soger I " said Mrs. Morton^ under 
her breath,— " Eoger I" 

" Yes, my dear." 

" Oome this way — I want to speak 
to you about this bill" The husband 
approached, and bent over his wife. 
" Who 's this man 1 " 

"I don't know." 

" Depend on it, he has some claim 
to make—somo bills, or something. 
Don't commit yourself— the boys are 
dead for wliat we know 1 " 

Mr. Morton hemmed, and returned 
to his visitor. 

" To tell you the truth, I am not 
aware of what has become of the 
young men." 

" Then they arc not dead — I thought 
not I " exclaimed the man, joyously. 

" That 's more than I can say. It 's 
many years since I lost sight of the 
only one I ever saw ; and they may bo 
both dead for what I know." 

" Indeed I " said the man. " Then 
you can give me no kind of — of — hint 
like, to find them out?" 

" No. Do they owe you anything t " 

" It does not signify talking now, 
sir. I beg your pardon." 

" Stay — who are you ] " 

" I am a vcrj' poor man, sir." 
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Mr. Morton recoiled. 

"Poor! Oh, very well — very well. 
You have done with me now. Gk>od 
day — good day. I 'm bugy." 

The stranger peoked for a moment 
at his hat — tamed the handle of the 
door — peered under hig grey eyebrows 
at the portly trader, who, with both 
hands buried in his pockets, his mouth 
pursed up, like a man about to say 
" No " — fidgeted uneasily behind Mrs. 
Morton's chair. He sighed, shook his 
head, and vanished. 

Mrs. Morton rang the bell — ^the 
maid-servant entered. 

"Wipe the carpet, Jonny; — dirty 
feet ! Sir. Morton, — it 's a Brussells ! " 

" It was not my fault, my dear. I 
could not talk about family matters 
before the whole shop. Do you know, 
I'd quite forgot those poor boys. 
This unsettles me. Poor Catherine 1 
she was so fond of them. A pretty 
boy that Sidney, too. What can have 
become of them 1 My heart rebukes 
me. I wish I had asked the man 



•» 



more. 

* More I — ^why, he was just going 
to beg." 

"Beg — ^yes — ^very true I" said Mr. 
Morton, pausing irresolutely; and 
then, with a hearty tone, he cried out, 
— " And, damme, if he had begged, I 
could afford him a shilling ! I '11 go 
after him." So saying, he hastened 
back through the shop, but the man 
was gone — the rain was falling — 
Mr. Morton had his thin shoes on — 
he blew his nose, and went back to 
the counter. But, there, still rose to 
his memory the pale face of his dead 
sister ; and a voice murmured in his 
ear, *' Brother, where is my child 1 " 

"Pshaw! it is not my &ult if he 
ran away. Bob, go and g^t me the 
county paper." 

Mr. Morton had again settled him- 
self, and was deep in a trial for 
murder, when another stranger strode 
haughtily into the shop. The new- 
No. 174. 



comer, wrapped in a pelisse of furs, 
with a thick moustache, and an eye 
that took in the whole shop, Arom 
master to boy, from ceiling to floor, 
in a glance, had the air at once of a 
foreigner and a soldier. Every look 
&stened on him, as he paused an 
instant, and then walking up to the 
alderman, said, — 

" Sir, you are doubtless Mr. Mor« 
tonl" 

"At your commands, sir," said 
Roger, rising involuntarily. 

" A word with you, then, on busi- 
ness." 

"Business I" echoed Mr. Morton, 
turning rather pale, for he began to 
think himself haunted; "anything 
in my line, sir 1 I should be " 

The stranger bent down his tall 
stature, and hissed into Mr. Morton's 
foreboding ear,— 

" Your nephews I " 

Mr. Morton was literally dumb- 
stricken. Yes, he certainly wcu 
haunted I He stared at this second 
questioner, and fancied that there' 
was something very supernatural and 
unearthly about him. He was so tall, 
and so dark, and so stem, and so 
strange. Was it the Unspeakable 
himself come for the linendraper? 
Nephews again! The uncle of the 
babes in the wood could hardly have 
been more startled by the demand I 

"Sir," said Mr. Morton at last, re- 
covering his dignity and somewhat 
peevishly, — "sir, I don't know why 
people should meddle with my family 
affairs. I don't ask other folks about 
their nephews. I have no nephew 
that I know of." 

" Permit me to speak to you, alone^ 
for one instant" 

Mr. Morton sighed, hitched up 
his trowsers, and led the way to the 
parlour, where Mrs. Morton, having 
finished the washing bills, was now 
engaged in tying certain pieces of 
bladder round certain pots of ^ro- 

5 ^Sk 
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wenu. The cldcHt Hiw Morton, a 
young woman of fire or tix-and-twenty, 
wl&o WM about to be rery adrantage- 
onaly married to a young gentleman 
who dealt in coals and pUyed the 
Tlolin (for H— : — was a reiy musical 
town), had just Joined her for the 
purpose of extorting ** The Swiss Boy, 
with variations/' out of a sleepy UtUe 
piano, that emitted a reiy painfol cry 
under the awakening fingers of Miss 
Margaret Morton. 

Mr. Morton threw open the door 
with a grunt, and the stnmg^ pausing 
at the threshold, the full flood of 
sound (key C) upon which " the Swiss 
l^oj** wss swinuning along, ''kine" 
and all, for lifo and death, came splash 
upon him. 

"Silence! can't youT cried the 
ikther, putting one hand to his ear, 
while with the other he pointed to a 
chair ; and as Mrs. Morton looked up 
from the presenres with that air of 
indignant suffering with which female 
ipeekness upbraids a husband's wanton 
outrage, Mr. ^ger added, shrugging 
his shoulder|,-r 

" My nephews again, Mrs. M* 1 "" 

Miss Margaret turned round, and 
dropped a courtesy. Mrs. Morton 
gently let fiill a napkin over the pre- 
serves, and muttered a sort of saluta- 
tion, OS the stranger, taking off his 
hat, turned to mother and daughter 
one of those noble foces in which 
Kature has written her grant and 
wa.rranty of the lordship of crea- 
tion. 

'' Pardon me," he said, '' if I disturb 
you. But my busineDs will be short. 
I have como to aiik you, sir, frankly, 
and as one who has a right to ask it, 
what tidings you can give me of Sidney 
Morton r 

" Sir, I know nothing whatever 
about him. He was taken from my 
house, about twelve years since, by 
his brother. Myself, and the two 
Mr. Beanforts, and another friend of 



the family, went in search of th«m 
both. My iitrdi fOled." 

"Andtheixsr 

**l understood from Mr. Beanferi 
that they had not been more soceesa- 
fuL I have had no ewnmnnicotion 
with those gentleqien sinea. But 
that's neither here nor tlieie. In all 
probability, the elder of the boys^ — 
who, I fear, was a sad charscter , e o r - 
rupted and ndned his brotbor ; and, 
by this time Jlsavea knows what and 
where they are." 

"And no one has inquired of yoa 
since — ^no one lu^ asked the brotkar 
of Catherine Morton, nay, rather of 
Catherine Beanfort — whm is tlie 
child intrusted to your care?" 

This question, so exactly fdmilar to 
that which his superstition had rang 
on his own ears, perfecUy appalled tlbe 
worthy alderman. He sta^sered bock 
— stared at the marked and stem foiee 
that lowered upon him— l^ld at last 
cried, — 

"For pity's sake, sir, be just I What 
could I do for one who left me of his 
own accord 1 " 

" The day you had beaten him like 
a dog. You see, Mr. Morton, I know 
all." 

"And what are youl" said Mr. 
Morton, recovering his English cou- 
rage, and feeling himself strangely 
browbeaten in his own house; — 
"What and who are you, that yon 
thus take the liberty to catechise a 
man of my character and respect- 
ability V 

"Twice mayor "• b^gsa Mrs. 

Morton. 

"Hush, mother!" whispered Misa 
Margaret, — " don't work him up." 

" I repeat, sir, what are you 1 " 

" What am I ] — your nephew I Who 
am 1 1 Before men, I bear a name 
that I have assumed, and not disho 
noured— before Heaven, I am Philip 
Beaufort!" 

Mrs. Morton dropped down upon 
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her stool. Margaret murmured ^ My 
cousin !" in a tone that the ear of the 
musical coal-merchant might not hare 
greatly relished. And Mr. Morton, 
after a long pause, came up with a 
frank and manly expression of joy, 
and said, — 

" Then, sir, I thank Heaven, from 
my heart, that one of my sister's 
children stands alive before me ! " 

" And now, again, I — I whom you 
accuse of having corrupted and ruined 
him — him for whom I toiled and 
worked — him, who was to me, then, 
as a last surviving son to some anxious 
father — I, fit)m whom he was reft and 
robbed — I ask you again for Sidney — 
for my brother ! '* \ 

** And again, I say, that I have no 
information to give you — ^that — Stay 
a moment — stay. You must pardon 
what I have said of you before you 
made yourself known. I went but by 
the accounts I had received from 
Mr. Beaufort. Let me speak plainly; 
that gentleman thoaght, right or 
wrong, that it would be a great thing 
to separate your brother from you. 
He may have found him — ^it must be 
BO — and kept his name and condition 
concealed from us all, lest you should 
detect it. Mrs. M., don't you think 
so?" 

" I 'm sure I 'm so terrified I don't 
know what to think," said Mrs. Mor- 
ton, putting her hand to her forehead, 
and see-sawing herself to and fro upon 
her stool. 

" But since they wronged you — since 
you — you seem so very — very—** 

"Very much the gentleman,'* sug- 
gested Miss Margaret. 

"Yes, so much the gentleman; — 
well off, too, I should hope, sir,*' — and 
the experienced eye of Mr. Morton 
glanced at the costly sables that lined 
the pelisse — "there can be no diffi- 
culty in your learning from Mr. Bean- 
fort all that you wish to know. And 
pray, sir, may I ask, did you send 



any one here to-day to make the very 
inquiry yon have made 1 '* 

" 1 1— No. What do you meanl" 

** Well, well — sit down — ^there may 
be aomething in all this that you may 
make out better than I can.** 

And as Philip obeyed, Mr. Morton, 
who was really and honestly rejoiced 
to see his sister's son alive and appa- 
rently thriving, proceeded to relate 
pretty exactly the conversation be had 
held with the previous visitor. Philip 
listened earnestly and with attention. 
¥rho could this questioner be ? Some 
one who knew his birth — some one 
who sought him out ? — some one, who 
— Good Heavens ! could it be the long- 
lost witness of the marriage 1 

As soon as that idea struck him, he 
started from his seat, and entreated 
Morton to accompany him in search 
of the stranger. "You know not," 
he said, in a tone impressed with that 
energy of will in which lay the talent 
of his mind, — " you know not of what 
importance this may be to my pros- 
pects — ^to your sister's fiur name. If 
it should be the witness returned at 
last! Who else, of the rank yon 
describe, would be interested in such 
inquiries 1 Come ! " 

" What witness ? '* said Mrs. Morton, 
fretfriUy. " You don*t mean to come 
over us with the old story of the mar- 
riagel** 

" Shall your wife slander your- own 
sister, sir ? A marriage there was — 
God yet will proclaim the right — and 
the name of Beaufort shall be yet 
placed on my mother's grave-stone. 
Come!" 

** Here are your shoes and umbrella, 
pa," cried Miss Margaret, inspired by 
Philip's earnestness. 

" My fair cousin, I guess," and as 
the soldier took her hand, he kissed 
the unreluctant cheek — turned to the 
door— Mr. Morton placed his arm in 
his, and the next moment they were 
in th6 street. 
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When Catherine, in her meek tones 
htd Mud, ''Philip Beaufort waa my 
hoaband/ Roger Morton had die- 
beliered her. And now one word 
from the son, who coald, in oompari- 



son, know ao little of the matter, had 
almoat sufficed to conrert and to 
conrinee the sceptic. Why was 
thisi Becanse<— Man believes the 
Strong t 
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CHAPTBB II. 

Quid Virtuiet quid Sapientia poMlt 
Utile proposoit nobii exemplar Ulpuem,— Bon, 



MsAKWHiLB the object of their search, 
on qaitting Mr. Morton's shop, had 
walked slowlj and sadly on, through 
the plashing streets, till he came to a 
public-house in the outskirts and on 
the high road to London. Here he 
took shelter for a short time, drying 
himself by the kitchen fire, with the 
license purchased by fourpennyworth 
of gin ; and having learned that the 
next coach to London would not pass 
for some hours, he finally settled him- 
self in the ingle, till the guard's horn 
should arouse him. By the same 
coach that the night before had con- 
veyed Philip to N , had the very 

man he sought been also a passenger ! 
The poor fellow was sickly and 
wearied out: ho had settled -into a 
doze, when he was suddenly wakened 
by the wheels of a coach and the 
trampling of horses. Not knowing 
how long he had slept, and imagining 
that the vehicle he had awaited was 
at the door, he ran out. It was a 
coach coming flrom London, and the 
driver was joking with a pretty bar- 
maid, who, in rather short petticoats, 
was holding up to him the customary 
glass. The man, after satisfying him- 
self that his time was not yet come, 
was turning back to the fire, when a 
head popped itself out of the win- 
dow, and a voice cried, — " Stars and 
garters ! Will — so that 's you 1 " At 
the sound of the voice the man halted 
abruptly, turned very pale, and bis 

" lie has proponed to us Ulynen ri a use- 
ful examplo of how much may be acoom- 
plitfhctl by Virtue and Wisdom." 



limbs trembled. The inside passenger 
opened the door, jumped out with a 
little carpet-bag in his hand, took 
forth a long leathern purse from which 
he ostentatiously selected the coins 
that paid his &re and satisfied the 
coachman, and then, passing his nrm 
through that of the acquaintance he 
had discovered, led him back into the 
house. 

"Will— Will," he whispered, "yon 
have been to the Mortons. Never 
moind — let 's hear all. Jenny or Dolly, 
or whatever your sweet praetty name 
is — a private room and a pint of 
brandy, my dear. Hot water and lots 
of the grocery. That 's right." 

And as soon as the pair found them- 
selves, with the brandy before them, 
in a small parlour with a good fir^ 
the last comer went to the door, shut 
it cautiously, flung his bag under the 
table, took off his gloves, spread him- 
self wider and wider before the fire, 
until he had entirely excluded 'eveiy 
ray from his friend, and then suddenly 
turning so that the back might enjoy 
what the front had gained, he ex- 
claimed, 

"Damme, Will, you're a praetty 
sort of a breather to give me the slip^ 
in that way. But in this world, every 
man for his-self 1 " 

" I tell you," said William, with 
something like decision in his voice, 
"that I will not do any wrong to 
these young men if they live." 

" Who asks you to do a wrong to 
them 1 — ^booby 1 — Perhwj^k I ^ccvv^ Vsi<«i 
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ay, or you too, though you're the 
QngratefullcHt whimHicallest sort of a 
•on of a gun that ever I came across. 
Come, help yourself, and don't roll 
up your eyes in that way, like a Muggle- 
tonian asoide of a Fye-Fye ! " 

Here the speaker paused a moment, 
and with a graver and more natural 
tone of voice proceeded. 

" So you did not believe me when 
I told you that these brothers were 
dead, and you have been to the Hor- 
tona to learn more ? " 

"Yea." 

" Well, and what have you learned? ** 

"Nothing. Morton declares that 
1m does not know that they are alive, 
but he says also that he does not 
know that they are dead." 

"Indeed," said the other, listening 
with great attention; *' and you really 
think that he does no^ know anything 
ftbontthemr* 

"I do, indeed." 

" Hum t Is he a sort of man who 
woald post down the rhino to help 
the search]" 

" He looked as if he had the yellow 
fover when I said I was poor," re- 
turned William, turning round, and 
trying to catch a glimpse at the fire, as 
he gulped his brandy and water. 

" Then 1 'II be d^d if I run the risk 
of calling. I have done some things 
in this town by way of business before 
now; and though it's a long time 
Ago, yet folks don't forget a haund- 
•ome man in a hurry — especially if he 
has done 'em t Now, tlien, listen to 
me. You see, I have given this mat- 
ter all the 'tention in my power. ' If 
the lads be dead,' said I to you, ' it is 
no use burning one's fingers by hold- 
ing a candle to bones in a coflin. But 
Mr. Beaufort need not know they are 
dead, and we '11 see what we can get 
out of him ; and if I Huccecds, as I 
think I shall, you and I may hold up 
our heads for the rest of our life.' 
Accordingly, as I told you, I went to 



we had it all our own way. But since 
I saw you last, there 's been the devil 
and all. When I called again. Will, 
I was shown in to an old lord, sharp 
as a gimblet. Hang me, William, if 
he did not frighten me out of my 
seven senses ! " 

Here Captain Smith (the reader 
has, no doubt, already discovered that 
the speaker was no less a personage) 
took three or four nervous strides 
across the room, returned to the 
table, threw himself in a chair, plaeed 
one foot on one hob, and one on the 
other, laid his finger on his note, and, 
with a significant wink, said in a 
whisper — " Will, he know I had been 
lagged ! He not only refused to hear 
all I had to say, but threatened to 
prosecute — persecute, hang, draw, 
and quarter us both, if we ever dared 
to come out with the truth." 

" But what's the good of the truth 
if the boys are dead?" said William, 
timidly. 

The Captain, without heeding this 
question, continued, as he stirred the 
sugar in his glass, ''Well, out I 
sneaked, and as soon as I had got to 
my own door I turned round and saw 
Sharp the runner on the other side of 
the way — I felt deuced queer. How- 
ever, I went in, sat down, and began 
to think. I saw that it was op with 
us, so far as the old uns were con- 
cerned ; and now it might be worth 
while to find out if the young uns 
really were dead." 

*' Then you did not know thai after 
all I I thought so. Oh, Jerry I " 

'♦ Why, look you, man, it was not 
our interest to take their side if we 
could make our bargain out of the 
other. 'Cause why? You are only 
one witness — ^you are a good fellow, 
but poor, and with very shaky nerves. 
Will. You does not know what 
them big wigs are when a man's 
caged in a witness-box — they flank 
one up, and they flank one down. 
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like a hone at ABtley's dancing on hot 
iron. If your testimony broke down, 
why it would be all up with the case, 
and what then would become of usl 
BeBides,** added the captain, with dig- 
nified candour, " I have been lagged, 
it's no use denying it; I am back 
before my time. InquiHes about your 
respectability would soon bring the 
bulkies about me. And you would 
not have poor Jerry sent back to that 
d — d low place on t' other side of the 
Herring-pond, would you 1" 

"Ah, Jerry!" said William, kindly 
placing his hand in his brother's, 
** you know I helped you to escape ; 
I left all to come over with you/' 

''So you did, and you're a good 
fellow; though as to leaving all, why 
you had got rid of all first. And 
when you told me about the marriage, 
did not I say that I saw our way to a 
snug thing for life 1 But to return to 
my story. There is a danger in going 
with the youngsters. But since. Will, 
— since nothing but hard words is to 
be got on the other side, we '11 do our 
duty, and I '11 find them out, and do 
the best I can for us — ^that is, if they 
be yet abore ground. And now I '11 
own to you that I think I knoWs that 
the younger one is alire." 
''You do 1" 

*' Yes ! But as he won't eome in for 
anything unless his brother is dead, 
we must have a hunt for the heir. 
Now I told you that, many yean ago, 
there was aUd with me, who, putting 
all things together — seeilig how the 
Beauforts came after him, and recol- 
lecting different things he let out at 
the time — I feel pretty sure is your 
old master's Hopeftil. I know tfast 
poor Will Gawtrey gare this lad the 
address of old Gregg, a fiiend of mine. 
So after watching Sharp off the sly^ I 
went that very night, or rathbr at t#o 
in the morning, to Gregg's house, and^ 
after brushing up his memory, I found 
that the lad had been to him^ and gone 
over afterwards to Paris in search of 



Gawtrey, who was then keeping a 
matrimony shop. As I was not rich 
enough to go off to Paris in a pleasant, 
gentlemanlike way, I allowed Qiebgg 
to put me up to a noiee^ quiet, little 
bit of business. Don't shake jrour 
head— all safe-Hi rtiral sfihlr! That 
took some days. Ton see it has 
helped to new Hg me," and the cap- 
tain glanced complacently ovttr a rlity 
smart suit of elothes. '' Well, on my 
return I went to call on you, but you 
were flown. I half suspOcted yoii 
might hare gone to the mother's 
relations here ; and I thought, ut all 
erents, that I could not do better thah 
go inyself and see what they knew of 
the matter. From what you say I 
feel I had better now let that aloAA, 
and gb over to Paria at once; leare 
me alone to find but. And Mih, 
what with Sharp and the old lord, the 
soonet I quit Bhgland the better." 

'' And you really think you shall 
get hold of them after all 1 Oh, nerte 
fear my nerves if I'm onfee in tho 
right; it's living with you, atid seeing 
you do wrong, and hearing you talk 
wickedly, that makes me tremble." 

" Bother ! " said the captain, " ybti 
need not crow oTer me. Stand Hj^, 
Will; there now, look at tis two in 
the glass I Why, I look ten yeilrs 
younger than you do> in si>ite of all 
my troubles. I dress like a gentlemah, 
as I am ; I have mbney in my pocket; 
I put ihoney in yours; without me 
you 'd stirre. Look ^ou, you carried 
over a little fortune to Australia^— 
you married— you farmed— you lived 
honestly, and yet that d — d shilly- 
shally disposition of yours, 'ticed into 
one Ipefcitlatioa to-day, and scared otii 
of another to-morroi^, ruined yOu I " 

"Jerry I Jerry J" cried WHliim, 
writhing; " don't— don't." 

** But It's all true, and I wants to 
eiure yon of preaching. And then, 
when you were nearly run out, instead 
of putting a bold fwoe on it, and set- 
ting yoMt %Ylq^\!^t\a "Cvi^^V^?^,^^^ 
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giTet it up— 70a mIIb what yon hare 
•— yoa bolii oner, wife and all, to 
Bocton, because some one tells yon 
yoo can do better in America — ^you 
are out of the way when a search is 
made for you — ^years ago when yoa 
eoold have benefited yonnelf and your 
master's fiunily without any danger 
to yon or me— nobody can find yon ; 
'cause why, you oould not bear that 
your old fiiends in England, or in the 
oolony either, should know that you 
were turned a sUve-driver in Ken- 
tucky. You kick up a mutiny among 
the niggars by moaning over them, 
instead of keeping 'em to it— you get 
kicked out yourself— your wUTe b^ 
you to go badL to Australia, where her 
reUtions will do something for yon — 
you work your passage out, looking as 
ragged as a colt from grass — ^wife's 
uncle don't like ragged nephews-in- 
law — ^wife dies broken-hearted — and 
yon might be breaking stones on the 
roads with the convicts, if I, myself a 
convict, had not taken compassion on 
you. Don 't cry. Will, it is all for your 
own good — I hates cant! Whereas 
I, my own master from eighteen, never 
stooped to serve any other — have 
dressed like a gentleman — kissed the 
pretty girls — drove my pheaton — been 
in all the papers as 'the celebrated 
Dashing Jerry' — never wanted a 
guinea in my pocket, and even when 
lagged at last, had a pretty little sum 
in the colonial bank to lighten my 
misfortunes. I escape — I bring you 
t>ver — and here I am, supporting you, 
and, in all probability, the one on 
whom depends the fate of one of the 
first families in the country. And 
you preaches at me, do yon? Look 
you. Will ; — ^in this world, honesty 's 
nothing without force of character ! 
And so your health ! " 

Here the Captain emptied the rest 
of the brandy into his glass, drained it 



at a draughty and, while poor William 
was wiping his ^yea wUh a ragged 
blue pocket-handkerchief rang the 
bell, and asked what ooMhes would 

pass that way to , aseaport town, 

at some distance. On hearing that 
there was one at six o'clock, Um O^ 
tain ordered the best dinner the larder 
would aflbrd to be got ready as soon 
as possible; and, when they were again 
alone, thus accosted his brother — 

" Now you go back to town — here 
are four shiners for yon. Keep quiet 
—don't speak to a soul — don't put 
your foot in it» that's all I beg, and 
1 11 find out whatever there is to be 
found. It is damnably out of my way 

embalming at , but I had best 

keep dear of Lunnon. And I tell 
you what, if these youngsters have 
hopped the twig, there's another bird 
on the bough that may prove a gold- 
finch after all ; — Young Arthur Beau- 
fort : — I hear he is a wild, expensive 
chap, and one who can't live without 
lots of money. Now, it's easy to 
frighten a man of that sort> and I 
sha'n't have the old lord at his elbow.' 

" But I tell you, that I only care 
for my poor master's children." 

" Yea ; but if they are dead, and by 
saying they are alive one can make 
old age comfortable, there 's no harm 
in it- eh r 

"I don't know," said William, 
irresolutely. ''But certainly it is a 
hard thing to be so poor at my time 
of life ; and so honest a man as I 've 
been, too ! " 

Captain Smith went a little too far 
when he said that " honesty 's no- 
thing without force of character." 
Still Honesty has no business to be 
helpless and draggletailed ; — she must 
lie active and brisk, and make use of 
her wits ; or, though she keep clear 
of the prison, 'tis no very great wonder 
if she fall on the parish. 
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CHAPTER III. 

'* lft<i>.-- This Blacilente, signior, begins to be more teoiable on a sndden.' 

Everp Man out nfhii Humuur. 

" Piifi<.~Signior, you are suflBciently instructed. 
/^<ut.— Who, I, sir ? "— /ttrf. 



After spending the greater part of 
the day in yain inquiries and a vain 
search, Philip and Mr. Morton returned 
to the house of the latter. 

" And now," said Philip, « all that 
remains to be done is this ; first, give 
to the police of the town a detailed 
description of the man ; and secondly, 
let us put an adyertisement both in 
the county journal and in some of the 
London papers, to the efiect, that if 
the person who called on you will take 
the trouble to apply again, either per- 
sonally or by letter, he may obtain 
the information sought for. In case 
he does, I will trouble you to direct him 

to yes — to Monsieur de Vaude- 

mont, according to this address." 

" Not to you, then 1" 

" It is the same thing,*' replied 
Philip, drily. " You haye confirmed 
my suspicions, that the Beauforta 
know something of my brother. 
What did you say of some other firiend 
of the family who assisted in the 
search 1 " 

" Oh, — a Mr. Spencer ! an old 
acquaintance of your mother's." Here 
Mr. Morton smiled, but not being en- 
couraged in a joke, went on, — ** How- 
eyer, that's neither here nor there; 
he certainly never found out your 
brother. For I have had several 
letters from him at different times, 
asking if any news had been heard of 
either of you." 

And, indeed, Spencer had taken 
peculiar pains to deceive the ^ortons, 



whose interposition he feared little 
less than that of the Beauforts. 

" Then it can be of no use to apply 
to him," said Philip, carelessly, not 
having any recollection of the name 
of Spencer, and therefore attaching 
little importance to themention of him. 

'' Certainly, I should think not. 
Depend on it, Mr. Beaufort must 
know." 

" True," said Philip. " And I have 
only to thank you for your kindness, 
and return to town." 

" But stay with us this day — do- 
let me feel that we are friends. I 
assure you, poor Sidney's fate has been 
a load on my mind ever since he left 
You shall have the bed he slept in, 
and over which your mother bent 
when she left him and me for the last 
time." 

These words were said with so much 
feeling, that the adventurer wrung his 
uncle's hand, and said, " Foigive me, 
I wronged you— I will be your guest." 

Mrs. Morton, strange to say, evinced 
no symptoms of ill-humour at the 
news of the profiered hospitality. In 
fact. Miss Margaret had been so elo- 
quent in Philip's praise during his 
absence, that she suffered herself to be 
favourably impressed. Her daughter, 
indeed, had obtained a sort of ascend- 
ancy over Mrs. M. and the whole 
house, ever since she had received so 
excellent an offer. And moreover, 
some people are like dogs — they snarl 
at the ta-'g^'eA. wi^ \^^w\3l qw^^ ^^^- 
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drenwil Mis. Morton did not object 
to ft nophew dtftuio, she only objected 
to ft nephew in/ormd pamperU. The 
erening, therefore, passed more cheer- 
ioQj thftn might haye been antici- 
paied, though Philip foond some 
diiiiealtj in panying the many qnes- 
tions pat to him on the past He 
contented himself with saying, as 
briefly as possible, that he hftd sored 
in a foreign service, and aeqnired 
what sofficed him for an independence ; 
and then, with the ease which a man 
pidcB up in the great world, tnmed 
the oonrersation to the prospects of 
ilM fimilly whose guest he was. 
HftTlng listened with dae attention 
to Mrs. Morton's eulogies on Tom, 
wiio had been sent for, and who drank 
the praises on his own gentility into 
% reef laige pair of blushing ears, — 
ftho, to hfst self-felicitations on Miu 
Margaret's marriage, — Uem, on the 
flerfioe rendered to the town by Mr. 
Bogttv ▼^o bad repaired the town- 
hall in his first mayoralty at his own 
eipense, — tfem, to a long chronicle of 
her own genealogy, how she had one 
eduain a clergyman, and how her 
great-grandfather had been knighted, 
-^dsm, to the domestic rirtues of all 
her children, — Hem, to a confused 
explanation of the chastiBement in- 
flicted on Sidney, which Philip cut 
short in the middle ,* he asked, with a 
■mUe, what had become of the Phisk- 
triths. "Oh!" said Mrs. Morton, 
"my brother Kit has retired from 
business. His son-in-law, Mr. Plim- 
mins, has succeeded." 



" Oh, thai, Flimmins married one 
of the young ladies t ** 

" Tes, Jane — she had a sad squint ! 
— ^Tom, there is nothing to laugh at ! 
— ^we are all as God made us — * Hand- 
some is as handsome does,* — she has 
had three little uns I* 

'< Do they squint tool* asked PhiUp; 
and Miss Maigaret giggled, and Tom 
roared, and the other young men 
roared too. Philip had eeitalnly said 
something rery witty. 

This time Mrs. MorUm administered 
no reproof; but replied, pensiTe^, — 

" Katur is tuiy mysterio n t i i^ - 
dS squint!" 

Mr. Morton conducted Fhlttp to his 
chamber. There it was, frerii, dean, 
unaltered — the ftame irhiie curtiiBS, 
the same hon^jsuckle paper, as 
when Oatherine had er^t aeroas tlie 
threshold. 

"Did Sidney e?«r toll yoniliafthiA 
mother placed a ring rouhd Us neck 
that nightl " aaked Mr. Morton. 

" Tes ; and the dear boy wef^ when 
he said tiiat he had slept too soundly 
to know that she was bjr his side that 
last, last time. The ring'— oh, how 
well I remeinber it ! — she nerer put 
it off till then ; and often in the fields 
— for we were wild wanderers together 
in that day — often when his head lay 
on my shoulder, I felt that ring still 
resting on his heart, and fiuided it 
was a talisman — a blessiiig. Well, 
well — good night to you f ** And he 
shut the door on his uncle, and was 
alone. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" Thi Mjin of Liiiy, * * * 
And ft f fMt fttlt U lIlM to b« bot«^oMi th#m." 



On arriring In liondon, Philip went 
fint to the lodging he •till kept there, 
and to which hU letters were directed; 
and, among iome oommtinlofttlonii 
fr(im ParU, full of the poUtioe and the 
hope* of the OarlUto, he found the 
following note from Ix>rd Lllbnrne. 

" Dbar 81B,— When 1 met you the 
other day, I told you I bad been 
throatenod with the gout. Tho enemy 
ha* now taken poMOMlon of the field. 
I am Mutenced to regimen and tho 
•ofh. But M It U my rule in life to 
make afflictions an light an pOMible, 
•0 I have asked a few friends to take 
compassion on me, and help me * to 
shuffle off this mortal ooU,' by dealing 
me, If they can, four by honours. 
Any time between nine and twelve to- 
night, or to-morrow night, you will 
find me at home ; and if you are not 
better enga^fcd, suppose you dine with 
me to-day— or rather dine opposite to 
me— and excuse my llpartan broth. 
You will meet (besides any two or 
three friends whom an Impromptu 
Invitation may find disengaged) my 
sister, with Beaufort and their daui^- 
ter: they only arrived in town this 
morning, and are kind enough 'to 
niirso mt/ as they eall ity—that is to 
srty, their cook is taken ill t 

" Yours, 

'* Park lam, Mipt,-^*' 

" The Beauforts. Fate favours me 
—I ^11 go. The date Is for to-day." 
lie sent off a hasty line to aooept 



the invitation, and finding he had a 
few honrs yet to spare, he resolved to 
employ them in consultation with 
some Uwyer as to the chances of ulti- 
mately regaining his inheritane»— 
a hope which, however wild, he had, 
since his return to his native shore, 
and especially since he had heard of 
the strange visit made to Hoger Kor- 
ton, permitted himself to indulge. 
With this Idea he sallied out, meaning 
to consult Llancourt, who, having a 
large a^tquaintance among the BnglUb, 
seemed the best person to advise him 
as to the choice of a lawyer at once 
active and honest, — when he suddenly 
chanced upon that gentleman himself. 

" This is lucky, my dear Llancourt. 
I was Just going to your lodgings." 

"And I was coming to yours to 
know if yon dine with Lord liilbume. 
He told roe be bad asked you. I bare 
just left blm. And by the sofs of 
Mephlstopheles, there was the prettiest 
Margaret you ever beheld." 

"Indeed f— Who r' 

" He called her his niece ; but I should 
doubt if be had any reUtion on this 
side the Styx so human as a niece." 

" You seem to have no great predi- 
lection for our host." 

** }iiy dear Vaudemont, between our 
blunt, soldierly natures, and those 
irily, ley, sneering intellects, there is 
the aittipathy of the dog to the eat." 

" Perhaps so on our side, not on bis 
—or why ddes he Invite us t " 

" London is empty, there is no one 
else to ask. We are new fiuses, new 
minds to him. We aailM blm mor« 
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iluA the hacknejed comrades he has 
worn oot Besides, he playi — and 700 
too. Fie on you ! " 

" Lianconrt^ I had two objeeta in 
knowing that man, and I pay the toll 
for the bridge. When I cease to want 
the passage, I shall cease to pay the 
tolL" 

" Bat the bridge may be a draw- 
bridge, and the moat is derilish deep 
below. Without metaphor, ihai man 
may min yon before yon know where 
you are." 

** Bah ! I hare my eyes open. I 
know how much to spend on the 
rogue, whose senrice I hireasa lackey's; 
and I know also where to stop. 
Liancoart," he added, after a short 
pause, and in a tone deep with sup- 
pressed passion, "when I first saw 
that man, I thought of appealing to 
his heart for one who has a claim on 
it That was a yain hope. And then 
there came upon me a sterner and 
deadlier thought — the scheme of the 
Ayenger ! This Lilbume — ^this rogue 
whom the world sets up to worship- 
ruined, body and soul ruined — one 
whose name the world gibbets 
with scorn ! Well, I thought to 
areuge that man. In his own house 
— amidst you all — I thought to 
detect the sharper, and brand the 
cheat r 

'' You startle me ! — It has been 
whispered, indeed, that Lord Lilbume 
is dangerous, — but skill is dangerous. 
To cheat! — an English gentleman !~ 
a nobleman ! — impossible ! " 

" Whether he do or not," returned 
Yaudemont, in a calmer tone, " I have 
foregone the vengeance, because he 
is " 

"Iswhatr 

"No matter," said Yaudemontaloud, 
but he added to himself, — " Because 
he is the grandfather of Fanny ! " 

** Tou are very enigmatical to-day." 

'' Patience, Liancourt ; I may solve 

all the riddles that make up my life, 

jeL Bear with me a little longer. 



! And now can yon help me to aUiwyert 
1 — a man experieneed, indeed, and of 
^ repote, but young, actire, not oyer- 
laden with business ; — ^I want his zeal 
and his time, for a hazard that your 
monopolists of elients may not deem 
worth thdr derotion." 

" I can recommend you, then, the 
very man yon require. I had a suit 
some years ago at Paris, for wliieh 
Bnglish witnesses were necessary. Ify 
avoeat employed a solieitor here whoae 
acUvi^ in collecting my evidence 
gained my cause. I will answer for 
his diligenee and his honesty." 

"His address?" 

"Mr. Bariow — somewhere by the 
Strand — let me see — Essex — yes;, Es- 
sex street." 

" Then good-by to yon for the pre- 
sent. — Yon dine at Lord LilbnmeX 
tool" 

"Yes. Adieu till then." 

Yaudemont was not long before he 
arrived at Mr. Barlow's; a brass-plate 
ahnounced to him the house. He 
was shown at once into a parlour, 
where he saw a man whom lawyers 
would call young, and spinsters mid- 
dle-aged — viz., about two-and-forty ; 
with a bold, resolute, intelligent coun- 
tenance, and that steady, calm, saga- 
cious eye, which inspires at once con- 
fidence and esteem. 

Yaudemont scanned him with the 
look of one who has been accustomed 
to judge mankind — as a scholar does 
books — ^with rapidity because with 
practice. He had at first resolved to 
submit to him the heads of his case 
without mentioning names, and, in 
fact, he 80 commenced his narrative ; 
but by degrees, as he perceived how 
much his own earnestness arrested 
and engrossed the interest of his list- 
ener, he warmed into fuller confidence, 
and ended by a full disclosure, and a 
caution^asto the profoundest secrecy 
in case, if there were no hope to re- 
cover his rightful name, he might yet 
'wish V> reiiun, un&nnoyed by curiosit}' 
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or suspicion, that by which he was not 
discreditably known. 

"Sir," said Mr. Barlow, after as- 
suring him of the most scrupnlons 
discretion, — ** sir, I have some recol- 
lection of the trial instituted by your 
mother, Mrs. Beaufort'' — and the 
slight emphasis he laid on that name 
was the most grateful compliment he 
could have paid to the truth of Philip's 
recital. '' My impression is, that it 
was managed in a very slovenly man- 
ner by her lawyer ; and some of his 
oversights we may repair in a suit in- 
stituted by yourself. But it would be 
absurd to conceal from you the great 
difficulties that beset ns — ^your mo- 
ther's suit, designed to establish her 
own rights, was far easier than that 
which you must commence — viz., an 
action for ejectment against a man 
who has been some years in undis- 
turbed possession. Of course, until 
the missing witness is found out, it 
would be madness to commence liti- 
gation. And the question, then, will 
be, how far that witness will suffice \ 
It is true, that one witness of a mar- 
riage, if the others are dead, is held 
sufficient by law. But I need not add, 
that that witness must be thoroughly 
credible. In suits for real property, 
very little documentary or secondary 
evidence is admitted. I doubt even 
whether the certificate of the marriage 
on which — ^in the loss or destruction 
of the register — ^you lay so much 
stress, would be available in itself. 
But if an examined copy, it becomes 
of the last importance, for it will then 
inform us of the name of the person 
who extracted and examined it. Hea- 
ven grant it may not have been the 
clergyman himself who performed the 
ceremony, and who, you say, is dead; 
if some one else, we should then have 
a second, no doubt credible and most 
valuable, witness. The document 
would thus become available as proof, 
and, I think, that we should not &il 
to establish our case." 



" But this certificate, how is it ever 
to be found? I told you we had 
searched everywhere in vain." 

" True ; but you say that your mo- 
ther always declared that the late 
Mr. Beaufort had so solemnly assured 
her, even just prior to his decease, that 
it was in existence, that I have no 
doubt as to the fact. It may be pos- 
sible, but it is a terrible insinuation 
to make, that if Mr. Robert Beaufort, 
in examining' the papers of the de- 
ceased, chanced upon a document so 
important to him, he abstracted or 
destroyed it. If this should not have 
been the case (and Mr. Robert Beau- 
fort's moral character is unspotted — 
and we have no right to suppose it), 
the probability is, either that it was 
intrusted to some third person, or 
placed in some hidden drawer or de- 
posit, the secret of ifhich your father 
never disclosed. Who has purchased 
the house you lived in 1 " 

** Femside 1 Lord Lilbume, Mrs. 
Robert Beaufort's brother." 

'* Humph ! — probably, then, he took 
the furniture and all. Sir, this is a 
matter that requires some time for 
close consideration. With your leave, 
I will not only insert in the London 
papers an advertisement to the effisct 
that you suggested to Mr. Roger Mor- 
ton (in case you should have made a 
right conjecture as to the object of 
the man who applied to him), but I 
will also advertiise for the witness him- 
self. William Smith, you say, his 
name is. Did the lawyer employed 
by Mrs. Beaufort send to inquire for 
him in the colony?" 

" No ; I fear there could not have 
been time for that. My mother was 
so anxious and eager, and so convinced 

of the justice of her case " 

"That's a pity; her lawyer must 
have been a sad driveller." 

* Besides, now I remember, inquiry 
was made of his relations in England. 
His father, a farmer, was then alive ; 
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Mthing of him." ouB)^*^ Jf Ik 

"Ahem! Well, joa will pethw> yoor^,^^ •■0(,!?5 ^o "L - -o o-, , , 
M ns know where »uy relations of fflitu«"^,e & '^-fofWe Tf^'^foied ^' 
hi« we yet to be fcnnd, and I wUl with ^^T^ sd>' eoni^'«^/Fe« ,^!'!' 
look vp the foc^er mi^ aod go into 
the whole case without delpy. Iq the 
tBeyntime, you do tight, sir^if you 
will allow me to aay it — not to dia- 
daae either your awn identity oc a 
hint of your intentiow. It is no nw 
patting napician on ita gaard. And 
mj aeaich for tbia certiQaMe B^oat be 
managed with the greateat address. 
But, bythewa; — speaking of ufcTitifv 
— l£ere san be qa difiicuitf, I hope, 
in pmvtBg yoDia." 

Philip waa ataitled. " Wkj, \ an 
grwtlj altered." 






'" ^^r^^*"!'" "-- 



Beaflfol*- - 

"ToH J^ fight- tf, 

in the pU*^a "-bere J ""' * <^ttage 
were not femjliu; ft„d*^^i»J do^ 
tiaHed. . """ daioes- 

" All 't right, BO for ft 
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MAsttnlift. HU last letter, written 
two yetn before that date, coiitaliii7>g 
a request for money, which the (ather, 
hlmielf made a baiJcrupt \>y rerenee, 
eetild not give, h^d stated th^t ha 
WM about to seek bla fortune else- 
where— since then they bftd heafd 
nothing of him." 

''Ahemi Well, you will perh|tf» 
let ne know where any reUtlons of 
hla are yet to be ibundi and I will 
look up the former sul^ and go Into 
the whole case without deU^y. In the 
■Mitttlme, you do right, sir!— if you 
will allow me to say it— not to dls- 
elese either your own identity or a 
hbit of your intentiona. It is no uis 
pniting susplci(m on Ite guard. And 
ny searoh for this certlQci^ must be 
managed with the greatest address. 
Bat, by the way-— speaking of identity 
— i&ere ean be no difficulty, I hope, 
iapMvingyours.*' 

Philip was stavUed. "WlgFiIm 
gieaily altered." 



''Bui probably your beard and 
moustache may contribute to that 
chimge ; and doubtless, in the Tillage 
where yon llTed, there would be many 
with whom you were In sufficient in- 
tercourse, wnd on whose recollection, 
hj! reoaUU^g UttUi aaecdoies aad cir- 
cumstances with which no one but 
yonrislf «(ml4 be acquainted, your 
filatures W09I4 ^mm themselTes along 
wltJi the nuiriyi conviction thai the 
mi^n who speke to them conU be no 
other but Philip Morton— or rather 
Beaufort." 

"Tou are right; there must be 
iMOyiueh. There was not a cottage 
In the place where I aqd my dogs 
wore not i^Uiar «ad half domea- 
tlc»ted." 

" All 's right, so hx, then. Bat, I 
repeat^ we must not be too sanguine. 
Law is not Justice " 

" But Qod \»r said PhiUp; and he 
left the room. 
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NwH— but lU)! mjHU." 



u, f«li tad J.-— JMA 



It ig %a ill ^11)4 ^t blovB Qobody 
good. Tbe ill qinil tlu(( had blonu 
gout to LarJ Lilbume bad blown Lord 
LUbnm^ away from the injury he hsd 
medilat«d Bg»iiiEt trlAt !if called " tbc 
object of hia attachmeut." H aw eom> 
pletelj and entirely, indiied, the state 
of Lord Ltlbame's fMlit^jls de^icnded 
on the state of hia health, m^ be seen 
in tbe aniwer he gave to his ralet, 
when, the morning after tbe first 
attack oElhogoiit.tliat worthy person, 
b; way of cheeriDg hie auifii(^r, pro- 
poaed to ascertain sonetbjpg as tu the 
mavementa of on« ^tli tIiqiu Lonl 
Lilbame profea^ to be so vlolenfly 
in loTB, — "Confound yon, Dykeman !" 
eiclainiBct tbe inyalid,— "whjdo you 
trouble me about womeq irheti 1 'm in 
this eondiUon? I don't q^ if thi^y 
were all at the botlAOt ^ the eea! 
Beach me the colchieoin ; I niust keep 
my mind calm." 

■Whenever tolerably well, Lord Lii- 
bgme waa careleas of hia health ; tbe 
moment he was ill. Lord lilbume 
paid hicoself the greatest pomble 
attentioD. Though a man of £rm 
nerves, in youth of lemarkabU daring, 
and Btill, though no longer rash, of 
Hufficieut peiBopal courage, he 
by no me*DS fond of the thought of 
death — that u, of his own dwlh. Not 
that be was tormented by any reli- 
gions appreheosiona oE the Dread 
Dnknown, but umply becnuEC the 



pnly life of which he bad any expe- 
rienee aaemed to him a pecnliarlj 
pleasant thing. Ha had a sort of 
instinctive pettoaaion, that John Lord 
Ulbnine would not be better off any- 
where else. Alwi^ disliking golitn^ 
he disliked it more than ever when he 
ill, and be therefore welcomed the 
visit of hia uster and the gentle hand 
of his pretty nieee. As for Beaufort, 
be bored tbe EuSerar ; and when that 
gentleman on his arrival, ehuttjng 

: hia wife and danghter, wbi^>ered 

Lilbuxqe, — "Any more news of 
that imposlorl" Lilbume answered, 
peevishly, " I never talk about bgsi- 

s when I have the gout I I have 
Sharp to keep a look-out for him, 
but be baa learned aothiog as yet. 
And DOW go to jauT club. Yon are a 
wOTtby creature, but too solemn Sox 
mj spirits jost at this moment. I 
few people coming to dine with 
me, your wife will do tb? honours, and 
— you can coiee in the evening." 

TboQgb Hr. Robert Bcanfbrt'a sens* 
of importance swelled and chafed at 
this very unoeremonioua cangi, be 
forced a amile, and said, — 

'' Well, it is no wonder yon are a 
little &etfal with the gout. I hare 
plenty to do in tovn, and Hts. Beau- 
fort ta,A Camilla can come back with- 
out w^ting for me." 

" Vby, as your dwt: is ill, and the; 
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leare them here till I am a little better ; 
not that I care, for I qui hire a better 
nurse than either of them." 

** My dear Lilbume, don't talk of 
hiring nurses; certainly, I am too 
happy if they can be of comfort to 
you. 

" No I on second thoughts, you may 
take back your wife, she's always 
talking of her own complaints, and 
leave me Camilla ; you can't want her 
for a few days." 

" Just as you like. And yon really 
think I have managed as well as I 
could about this young man,^h1" 

" Yes — yes ! And so yon go to 
Beaufort Court in a few days 1 " 

'' I propose doing so. I wish yon 
were well enough to come." 

" Um ! Chambers says that it 
would be a very good air for me — 
better than Femside; and as to my 
castle in the north, I would as soon 
go to Siberia. Well, if I get better, 
I will pay you a visit, only you always 
have such a stupid set of respectable 
people about you. I shock them, and 
they oppress me." 

" Why, as I hope soon to see Arthur, 
I shall make it as agreeable to him 
as I can, and 1 shall be very much 
obliged to you if you would invite a 
few of your own friends." 

*' Well, you are a good fellow, Beau- 
fort, and I will take you at your word; 
and, since one good turn deserves 
another, I have now no scruple in 
telling you that I feel quite sure 
that you will have no further annoy- 
ance from this troublesome witness- 
monger." 

'' In that case," said Beaufort, " I 
may pick up a better match for 
Camilla I Oood-by, my dear Lilbume." 

" Form and Ceremony of the world 1 " 
snarled the peer, as the door closed 
on his brother-in-law, " ye make little 
men very moral, and not a bit the 
better for being so t " 

It so happened that Yaudemont 



that day, and during the half hoor 
which Dr. Chambers assigned to bis 
illustrious patient, so that, when bo 
entered, there were only Mrs. Bean- 
fort and Camilla in the drawing-room. 
Yaudemont drewbftck involuntarily, 
as he recognised in Htd faded counte- 
nance of the elder lady, features asso- 
ciated with one of the dark passages 
in his earlier life ; but Mrs. Beaufort's 
gracious smile, and urbane, though 
languid, welcome, sufficed to assure 
him that the recognition was not 
mutual. He advanced, and again 
stopped short, as his eye fell upon that 
Mr and still childlike form, which had 
once knelt by his side and pleaded, 
with the orphan, for his brother. 
While he spoke to her, many recol- 
lections, some dark and stem,— but 
those, at least, connected with CamilU, 
soft and gentle— thrilled through his 
heart. Occupied as her own thoughts 
and feelings necessarily were with 
Sidney, there was something in Yaude- 
mont's appearance — ^hls manner — his 
voice, which forced upon Camilla a 
strange and undefined interest: and 
even Mrs. Beaufort was roused from 
her customary apathy, as she glanced 
to that dark and commanding face 
with something between admiration 
and fear. Yaudemont had scarcely, 
however, spoken ten words, when 
some other gpiests wore announced, 
and Lord Lilbume was wheeled in 
upon his sofa shortly afterwards. 
Yaudemont continued, however, seated 
next to Camilla, and the embarrass- 
ment he had at first felt, disappeared. 
He possessed, when he pleased it, that 
kind of eloquence which belongs to 
men who have seen much and felt 
deeply, and whose talk has not been 
frittered down to the commonplace 
jargon of the world. His very phrase- 
ology was distinct and peculiar, and 
he had that rarest of all charms in 
polished life, originality both of 
thought and of manner. CamilU 



Arrived before any of the otliec f^M\A\>>Va!Ai«^, ^\i«tk %^« found at dinner 
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that he placed himself bj her side. 
That evening De Yaudemont excused 
himself from playing, but the table 
was easily made without him, and 
still he continued to conyerse with 
the daughter of the man whom he 
held as Ids wont foe. By degrees, he 
twned the oonyersation into a channel 
that might lead him to the knowledge 
he sought 

" It was my fkte/' said he, " once 
to become acquainted with an inti- 
mate friend of the late Mr. Beaufort 
Will you pardon me if I venture to 
fulfil a promise I made to him, 
and ask you to inform me what has 
become of a — a — that is, of Sidney 
Morton r' 

" Sidney Morton I I don't even 
remember the name. Oh, yes ! I have 
heard it," added Camilla, innocently, 
and with a candour that showed how 
little she knew of the secrets of the 
family ; " he was one of two poor 
boys in whom my brother felt a deep 
interest — some relations to my uncle. 
Yes — ^yes ! I remember now. I never 
knew Sidney, but I once did see his 
brother." 

" Indeed I and you remember " 

" Yes 1 I was very young then. I 
scarcely recollect what passed, it was 
all so confused and strange, but I 
know that I made papa very angry, 
and I was told never to mention the 
name of Morton again. I believe 
they behaved very ill to papa." 

** And you never learned — ^never I 
—the fate of either— of Sidney 1 " 

" Never ! " ..^ 

" But your mther must know 1 " 

'^I think not; but tell me," said 
Camilla, with girlish and unaffected 
innocence, '' I have always felt anxious 
to know, — what and who were those 
poor boysT* 

What and who were they 1 So deep, 
then, was the stain upon their name, 
that the modest mother and the 
decorous father had never even said 
to that young girl, — " They are your 

No. 175. 



cousins— the children of the man in 
whose gold w« revel I " 

Philip bit his lip, and the spell of 
Camilla's presence seemed vanished. 
He muttered some inaudible answer, 
turned away to the card table, and 
Liancourt took the chair he had left 
vacant. 

" And how does Miss Beaufort like 
my friend, ' Yaudemont 1 I assure you 
that I have seldom seen him so alive 
to the fascination of female beauty 1" 

"Ohl" said Camilla, with her 
silver laugh, " your nation spoils us for 
our own countrymen. You forget 
how little we are accustomed tQ 
flattery." 

" Flattery I what truth could flatter 
on the lips of an exile 1 But you don't 
answer my question — what think you 
of Yaudemont] Few are more ad- 
mired. He is handsome ! " 

*' Is he 1 " said Camilla, and she 
glanced at Yaudemont, as he stood at 
a little distance, thoughtful and ab- 
stracted. Every girl forms to herself 
some untold dream of that which she 
considers fairest. And Yaudemont 
had not the delicate and faultless 
beauty of Sidney. There was-nothing 
that corresponded to her ideal in his 
marked features and lordly shape! 
But she owned, reluctantly to herself, 
that she had seldom seen, among the 
trim gallants of everyday life, a form 
so striking and impressive. The air, 
indeed, was professional — the most 
careless glance could detect the soldier. 
But it seemed the soldier of an elder 
age or a wilder clime. He recalled 
to her those heads which she had seen 
in the Beaufort Gallery and other 
Collections yet more celebrated — ^por- 
traits by Titian of those warrior states- 
men who lived in the old Bepublics 
of Italy in a perpetual struggle with 
their kind — images of dark, resolute, 
earnest men. Even whatever was 
intellectual in his countenance spoke^ 
as in those portraits, of a mind 
sharpenftd T^\k«t Vdl ^r^^ SJmssl ^». 
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•tudious llfo ;*-l]it4lMitial, not from 
the palo hoes, the won exhaustion, 
and the lunken cheek of the bookman 
•ad dreamer, but from iti collected 
and stern repose, the ealm depth that 
laj beneath the fire of the eyes, and 
the strong ivill that spoke in the 
close full Hpn, and the high but not 
eloudless forehead. 

And, as she gazed, Yaudemont 
turned round — her eyes fell beneath 
his, and she felt anicry with herself 
that she blushed. Yaudemont saw 
the downcast eye, he saw the blush, 
and the attraction of Oaroilla's pre- 
aenoe was restored. He would have 
approached her, but at that moment 
Hr. Beaufort himself entered, and his 
thoughts went again into a darker 
•hannel. 

'* Yes," said Liancourt, " yon must 
allow Yaudemont looks what he is— 
a noble fellow and a gallant soldier. 
Did yon nerer hear of his battle with 
the tigress 1 It made a noise in India^ 
I must tell it you as I hare heard it." 

And while Liancourt was narrating 
the adventure, whatever it was, to 
which he referred, the card-table was 
broken up, and Lord Lilbume, still 
reclining on his sofa, lazily introduced 
his brother-in-law to such of the guests 
•• were strangers to him — Yaudemont 
among the rest. Mr. Beaufort had 
Berer seen Philip Morton more than 
three times; enee at Femside, and 
the other times by an imperfect Mght, 
and when his features were convulsed 
bj passion, and his form disfigured 
bj his dress. Certainly, therefore, 
bad Robert Beanforl even posseesed 
that faculty of memory which is sup- 
posed to belong pecaliarly te kings 
and princes, oad which recals every 
fluw onoe seen, it might have tasked 
the gift to the utmost to havie dfl««sted, 
in the bronzed and deeorated Isveigner 
te whom he was now presented, the 
Ibatnree of the irild aad long'lost hoy. 
But still some dim and uneasy pie- 
MotfBiD^ Mr loma ilng|^4ag ami 



painful eflfiN*t of fcteofleoiieii, waa in 
his mind, at he speke to Yaudemont, 
and listened to the eold, ealm tone of 
hie reply. 

" Who do yon say that Frenehmaa 
isl" he whiiipered to hia bfother-in- 
law, aa Yaudemont tnnwd awiiy. 

'' Oh 1 a eleverish sort of adrentw 
—a gentleman ;— lie plays. — He baa 
seen a good deal of tho world— ho 
rather amuses me — different from 
other people. I think of aaking 
him to join our dnde at Boanfort 
Court" 

Mr. Beanforl coughed hoskily, bnt 
not seeing any reasonable ol^oetlon to 
the proposal, and afraid of roosing 
the sleeping hycena of Lord LUbamo'a 
sarcasm, he merely sald^— 

" Any one you Uke to invito : " aad 
looking round lir oome one on wbooi 
to rent hie dlaploaaure, perceived Oa> 
milla still listening to Liancourt. Ho 
stalked op te her, and, aa Lianooort, 
seeing her rise, rose also and moved 
away, he said peevishly, " Yon will 
never learn to eondoet yourself pro- 
perly; you are to be left here to none 
and comfort your uncle, and not to 
listen to the gibberish of every French 
adventurer. Well, Heaven be praised, 
I ha^o a aonl---girla are a great 
plague!" 

*" So they are, Mr. Beaafort>'' sighed 
hie wife, who had just joined hfan, 
and who was jealous of the preforenee 
Lilbume had given to her daaghter. 

" And ao selfish," added Mrs. Beau- 
fort ; ** they 43tAj care for their own 
amusements, and never mind how 
uncomfortal^ their paronia are for 
want of thorn." 

" Oh 1 dear mamma, dent say ac^-* 
let mo go homo with yon — 1 11 apeak 
tomy undet* 

''Nonsense, child!— Come ahmg^ 
Mr. Beaufort;* and the aflbotlonate 
parents went oat arm in arm. Tl^y 
did not pereeive that Yandenumt bad 
been standing close behind tboai; 
but OamUla» now looUng ^P ^^^ 
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tears in her eyeB, again caught his 
gaze : he had heard all. 

"And they ill treat her," he mut- 
tered : " t/uU divides her from them ! — 
she will be left here — I shall see her 
again." 

As he turned to depart, Lilbnme 
beckoned to him. 

''You do not mean to desert our 
table r' 

" No ; but I am not very well to- 
night — ^to-morrow, if you will allow 
me." 

"Ay, to-merrow; and if you can 
spare an hour in the meming it will 
be a charity. You see," he added in 
A whii^r, " I hftTe a nurse, though I 
have no children. D'ye think that 's 
level Bah! sir— a legacy! Good 
night." 

*No — ^no — no!" said Vaudemont 
to himself, as he walked through the 
moonlight streets. " No ! though my 
heart burns, — poor mard«!ed felon! 



— ^to avenge thy wrongs and thy 
crimes, revenge cannot come from 
me — he is Fanny's grandfather and — 
Camilla*8 unde I " 

And Camilla, when that uncle had 
dismissed her for the night, sat down 
thoughtfully in her own room. The 
dark eyes of Vaudemont seemed still 
to shine on her ; his voice yet rung 
in her ear ; the wild tales of daring 
and danger with whicb Liancourt had 
associated his name yet haunted her 
bewildered &ncy — she started, fright- 
ened at her own thoughts. She took 
from her bosom some lines thai"^ 
Sidney had addressed to her, and, as 
she read and re-read, her spirit be- 
came calmed to its wonted and foithfbl 
melancholy. Yaudemont was fbr- 
gotten, and the name of Sidney yet 
murmured on her lips, when sleep 
came to renew the image of the 
absent ome, and paint in dreams the 
Mrj land of a happy Future ! 
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CHAPTER VL 
** Rlof 00, y btlU— moft plesMiit to your ebtaifa f " 

«« foirx oblU f WhatMaIwlibfortbM?"—/l«f. 



yAvvnuoMi remftlned six dnyii in 

liOndon without going to H , and 

Mch of thoM (Uyn he paid a rlult to 
liord Lllhurno. On the lerenth day, 
the invalid being mnch bettor, thongh 
»tlll unable to leave hU room; OamlUa 
retumod to Berkeley Square. On the 
Name day, Vaudomont went once 
more to nee Blmon and poor Fanny. 

A» he approache^l the door, he 
heard from the window, partially 
opened, for the day wa« clear and fine, 
Fanny'n Nwcct voice. Bbe wa« chaunt- 
ing one of the simple eongi she had 
promUod to learn by heart; and 
Vaudomont, though but a poor Judge 
of the art, wm Htruck and aficcted by 
tho muMic of the voice and the earnest 
depth of the feeling. He paused 
oppONlte the window and called her 
by her name. Fanny looked forth 
joyouMly, and ran, as usual, to open 
the door to him. 

" Oh I you liave been so long away ; 
but I already know many of the song8 : 
they say so much that I always wanted 
to say t " 

Vaudemont smiled, but languidly. 

''How strange it is," said Fanny, 
musingly, "that there should be so 
much in a piece of paper! for, after 
all/' pointing to the open page of her 
book, " this i« but a piece of paper, — 
only there Is life in it 1" 

•'Ay," said Vaudemont, gloomily, 
and far from seizing the subtle deli- 
cacy of Fanny's thought — Jier mind 
dwelling upon Poetry and his upon 
Law^— /'ay, and do yon know that 



upon a mere scrap of paper, if I eould 
but find it^ may depend my whole 
fortune, my whole hippioiem, all that 
I care for in life 1" 

" Upon a scrap of papert Oh ! how 
I wish I could find itt Ah! yoo look 
as if yon thought I shoold nerer be 
wise enough for thai I " 

Yandemont^ not listening to her, 
ottered a deep sigh. Fanny approach- 
ed him timidly. 

"Do not iigh, brother, — I can't 
bear to hear yon sigh. Yon are 
changed. Have you, too, not been 
happy?" 

" Happy, Fanny ! yes, lately very 
happy — too happy ! " 

"Happy, have you] and / " 

the girl stopped short — her tone had 
been that of sadness and reproach, 
and she stopped — why she knew not, 
but she felt her heart sink within 
her. Fanny suffered him to pass her, 
and he went straight to his own 
room. Her eyes followed him wist- 
fully : it was not his liablt to leave 
her thus abruptly. The family meal 
of the day was over ; and it waa an 
hour before Yaudemont descended to 
the parlour. Fanny had put aside 
the songs, she had no heart to recom- 
mence those gentle studies that had 
l>een so sweet, — they bad drawn no 
pleasure, no praise from him. She 
was seated Idly and listlessly beside 
the silent old man, who every day 
grew more and more silent still. She 
turned her head as Yaudemont en- 
tered, and her pretty Up pouted •• 
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that of a neglected child. But he did 
not heed it, and the pout vaniahed, 
and tears rushed to her eyes. 

Yaudemont was changed. His 
countenance was thoughtful and over- 
cast. His manner abstracted. He 
addressed a few words to Simon, and 
then, seating himself by the window, 
leant his cheek on his hand, and was 
soon lost in reverie. Fanny, finding 
that he did not speak, and after 
stealing many a long and < earnest 
glance at his motionless attitude and 
gloomy brow, rose gently, and gliding 
to him with her light step, said in a 
trembling voice, — 

" Are you in pain, brother]" 

" No, pretty one ! " 

"Then why won't you speak to 
Fanny 1 Will you not walk with her? 
Perhaps my grandfather will come 
too." 

" Not this evening. I shall go out ; 
but it will be alone." 

" Where? has not Fanny been good ] 
I have not been out since you left us. 
And the grave — brother! — I sent 
Sarah with the flowers — but " 

Yaudemont rose abruptly. The 
mention of the grave brought back 
his thoughts from the dreaming chan- 
nel into which they had flowed. 
Fanny, whose very childishness had 
once so soothed him, now disturbed ; 
he felt the want of that complete soli- 
tude which makes the atmosphere of 
growing passion: he muttered some 
scarcely audible excuse, and quitted 
the house. Fanny saw him no more 
that evening. He did not return till 
midnight. But Fanny did not sleep 
till she heard his step on the stairs, 
und his chamber-door close: and 
when she did sleep, her dreams were 
disturbed and painful. The next 
morning, when they met at breakfast 
(for Yaudemont did not return to 
London), her eyes were red and 
heavy, and her cheek pale. And, still 
buried in meditation, Yaudemont's 
eye, usually so kind and watchfbl, did 



not detect those signs of a grief that 
Fanny could not have explained. 
After breakfast, however, he asked 
her to walk out; and her face 
brightened as she hastened to put on 
her bonnet, and take her little basket, 
full of fresh flowers which she had 
already sent Sarah forth to purchase. 

" Fanny," said Yaudemont, as leav- 
ing the house, he saw the basket on 
her arm, '' to-day you may place some 
of those flowers on another tombstone I 
Poor child, what natural goodness 
there is in that heart! — what pity 
that " 

He paused. Fanny looked de- 
lightedly in his face. 

"You were praising me — you/ — 
And what is a pity, brother 1 " 

While she spoke, the sound of the 
joy-bells was heard near at hand. 

"Hark!" said Yaudemont, for- 
getting her question — and almost 
gaily — " Hark 1 — I accept the omen. 
It is a marriage peal 1 " 

He quickened his steps, and they 
reached the churchyard. 

There was a crowd already assem- 
bled, and Yaudemont and Fanny 
paused; and, leaning over the little 
gate, looked on. 

" Why are these people here, and 
why does the bell ring so merrilyl " 

" There is to be a wedding, Fanny."' 

" I have heard of a wedding very 
often," said Fanny, with a pretty look 
of puzzlement and doubt, "but I 
don't know exactly what it means. 
Will you tell me 1— and the bells, 
too!" 

" Yes, Fanny, those bells toll but 
three times for man ! The first time, 
when he comes into the world ; the 
last time, when he leaves it ; the time 
between, when he takes to his side a 
partner in all the sorrows— in all the 
joys that yet remain (o him; and 
who, even when the last boll an- 
nounces his death to this earth, may 
yet, for ever and ever, be his partner 
in that world to come — that heaven^ 
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w1mc8 ihey who are as innocani at 
jon,. Fanny, may h(^ to live and to 
tore each other in a Uuid in which 
there are no grayes I " 

" Jind this heWr 

" Tolls fov that partnenhip— lor 
the wedding I " 

" I think I vnderstand yon ;— and 
thij who are to be wed are happy 1 " 

" Happy, Fanny, if they love, and 
their love continue. Ohl conceive 
the happineee to know aome one per- 
■on dearer to you than your own self 
— iome one brcaat into which you can 
pour every thought, every grief, every 
jogF I One person^ who, if all the letit 
of the world were to calumniate or 
forsake you, would never wrong you 
hjA hanih thought or an unjust word, 
—who would cling to you the closer 
in sickness, in poverty, in care, — who 
would sacrifiee all things to you^ and 
for whom you would sacrifice all — 
from whom, except by death, sdghtor 
day, you maybe never divided — ^whose 
nnile !■ ever at your hearth — ^who has 
no tears while you are well and happy, 
and your love the same. Fanny, such 
is marriage, if they who marry have 
hearts and souls to feel that there is 
no bond on earth so tender and so 
sublime. There is an opposite pic- 
ture; — I will not draw thatf — And 
as it is, Fanny, you cannot under- 
stand me I " 

He turned away : — and Faimy's 
tears were falling like rain upon the 
grass below ; — he did not see them 1 
He entered the churchyard; for the 
bell now ceased. The ceremony was 
to begin. He followed the bridal 
party into the church, and Fanny, 
lowering her veil, crept after him, 
awed and trembling. 

They stood, unobserved, at a little 
distance, and heard the service. 

The betrothed were of the middle 
class of life, young, both comely ; and 
their behaviour was such as suited 
the reverence and sanctity of the rite. 
Vaudomont stood, looking on intent- 



ly, with hia ama ibldad <m. hia 
Fanny leant behiad lum, and i^MMt 
from all, against ona of tha pewi^ 
And still in her haad, while Um priaet 
was scdemniaiDg JCarriage, ska held 
the flowen intended for tha Orawau 
Even to ibai MoaniM — hushady 
earnest^ with her mysterioiia and 
coivieetured heart— her shi^ l»oa|^ 
a thought of KioBi L 

When the ceremai^ waa o^er-— 
when the bride fell on ker moiker'a 
breast, and wepi; and them, isham 
turning thenoe, her eyes nsai tlia 
bridegroom's, and tha tears wev a all 
smiled away — ^when« in that ona lipid 
interchange of looks^ q^ka all thai 
holy love can speak to love, and with 
timid frankness she pUcad her haad 
in his to whom she had just vawad 
her life^ — a thrill went through tha 
hearts of those present. Yaudemoni 
sighed heavily. He heard hia sigh 
echoed; but by one that had is ila 
sound no breath of pain ; ha tmnad ; 
Fanny had raised her veil ; her eyea 
met hi% moistened, but bright, soft, 
and her cheeks were rosy-red. Yaoda- 
mont recoiled before that gaze, and 
turned from the church. The penaaa 
interested retired to the vestry ta 
sign their names in the registry ; tha 
crowd dispersed, and Yaudemont and 
Fanny stood alone in the burial- 
ground. 

''Look, Fanny," said the former, 
pointing to a tomb that stood far 
fiom his mother's (for those ashes 
were too hallowed for such a neigh- 
bourhood). " Look yonder ; it is a 
new tomb, Fanny, let us approach 
it. Can you read what ia there ia- 
seribedl" 

The inscription was simply tiiis^— - 

Ta W— G— 

WAV BBIS TOB DKKJi 

GOD THB CiaOUMSTAHOI. 
JXrVQB HOT, VHAT TB BE ROV JVBOSD. 

"Fanny, this tomb fulfils your 
pious wiidi: it is to the memory of 
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him whom you called your father. 
Whatever was his life here — whatever 
sentence it hath received. Heaven, at 
least, will not condemn your piety, if 
you honour one who was good to you, 
and place flowers, however idle, even 
over that grave." 

"It is his — ^my father's — and you 
have thought of this for me ! " said 
Fanny, taking his hand, and sohbing. 
"And I have been thinking that you 
were not so kind to me as you were !** 

" Have I not been so kind to you 1 
nay, forgive me, I am not happy." 

" Not 1 — ^you said yesterday yon 
had been too happy." 

" To remember happiness is not to 
be happy, Fanny." 

« That 's true— «nd *' 

Fanny stopped ; and, as she beast 
over the tomb, srnaing, YaudevMnt 
willing to leave her undisturbed, and 
feeling bitterly how HtU« his een- 
science could vindicate, though it 
might find palliatioa for, ilM dark 
man who s^pi wii ther&— x«tired a 
few paces. 

At thi» time the »e\MBarried pair, 
with their witnesses^ the elergyman, 
&c., came from the T«stiy, aftderossed 



the path. Fanny, as she turned from 
the tomb, saw them, and stood still, 
looking earnestly at the bride. 

"What a lovely face!" said the 
mother. " Is it — ^yes it is — the poor 
idiot girl." 

" Ah ! " said the bridegroom, ten- 
derly, "and she, Mary, beautiful as 
she is, she, can never make another as 
happy as you have made me." 

Yaudemont heard, and his heart 
felt sad. " Poor Fanny ! — And yet, 
but for that affliction — I might have 
loved her, ere I met the fatal face of 
the daughter of my foe ! " And with 
a deep compassion, an inexpressible 
and holy fondness, he moved to 
Fanny. 

'* Come, my child ; now let us go 

" 9tey," said Fanny— " yon foi^" 
And she went to strew the flowers, 
stin left> over Catherine's grave. 

" Will my mother," thought Vaude- 
mont, "forgive me, if I have other 
l^ughts thsm hate and vengeance for 
that house which builds its greatnen 
over her slandered namel" He 
groaned : — ^And that grave had lost 
its melancholy ehann. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

** Of all men, I say, 
That dare, for 'tU a deeperate adrenture, 
Wear on their free neoki the yoke of women. 
Give me a loldier."— J?n/^A( cf Malta* 

'* So lightly doth this little boat 
Upon the scarce-touch'd billows float ; 
So careleee doth the teem to be. 
Thus left by herself on the homeless sea. 
To lie there with her cheerful sail, 
Till heaven shall send some gracious gale.**— WfLSOM : Isle e/ Palms, 



Vaudemokt returned that evening to 
London, and found at bis lodgings a 
note from Lord Lllbume, stating that 
as his gout was now somewhat miti- 
gated, his physician had recommended 
him to try change of air — that Beau- 
fort Court was in one of the western 
counties, in a genial climate — ^that he 
was therefore going thither the next 
day for a short time— that he had 
asked some of Monsieur de Yaude- 
mont's countrymen, and a few other 
friends, to enliven the circle of a dull 
country-house — that Mr. and Mrs. 
Beaufort would be delighted to see 
Monsieur de Yaudemont also— and 
that his compliance with their invita- 
tion would be a charity to Monsieur 
de Yaudemont's fliithful and obliged, 

LiLDUBKB. 

The first sensation of Yaudemont 
on reading this effusion was delight. 
" I shall see her," he cried ; " I shall 
be under the same roofl" But the 
glow faded at once from his cheek ; — 
The roof I— what roofl Be the guest 
where he held himself the lord 1 — be 
the guest of Robert Beaufort ! — Was 
that all? Did he not meditate the 
deadliest war which civilised life ad- 
mits of— the War of Law— w&r for 
name, property, that very hearth. 



with all its household gods, against 
this man— could he receive his hospi- 
tality 1 " And what then 1 " he ex- 
claimed, as he paced to and fro the 
room, — '' because her father wronged 
me, and because I would claim mine 
own — mi||t I therefore exclude from 
my thon^ts, from my sight, an image 
so fair and gentle; — the one who 
knelt by my side, an infant, to that 
hard man ? — Is Hate so noble a pas- 
sion that it is not to admit one glimpse 
of Love 1 — Love I what word is that ? 
Let me beware in time 1 " He paused 
in fierce self-contest, and, throwing 
open the window, gasped for air. The 
street in which he lodged was situated 
in the neighbourhood of St. James's ; 
and, at that very moment, as if to 
defeat all opposition, and to close the 
struggle, Mrs. Beaufort's barouche 
drove by, Camilla at her side. Mrs. 
Beaufort, glancing up, languidly 
bowed ; and Camilla herself perceived 
him, and he saw her change colour 
as she inclined her head. He gazed 
after them almost breathless, till the 
carriage disappeared; and then, re- 
closing the window, he sat down to 
collect his thoughts, and again to 
reason with himself. But still, as he 
reasoned, he saw ever before him that 
blush and that smile. At last he 
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sprang up, and a noble and bright 
expression elevated the character of 
his face, — " Yes, if I enter that house, 
if I eat that man's bread, and drink 
of his cup, I must forego, not justice 
— not what is due to my mother's 
name — ^but whatever belongs to hate 
and vengeance. K I enter that house 
— and if Providence permit me the 
means whereby to regain my rights, 
why, she — the innocent one — sJie may 
be the means of saving her &ther 
from ruin, and stand like an angel by 
that boundary where justice runs into 
revenge ! — Besides, is it not my duty 
to discover Sidney 1 Here is the only 
clue I shall obtain." With these 
thoughts he hesitated no more — he 
decided: he would not reject this 
hospitality, since it might be in his 
power to pay it back ten thousand- 
fold. "And who knows," he mur- 
mured again, " if Heaven, in throw- 
ing this sweet being in my way, might 
not have designed to subdue and 
chasten in me the angry passions 
I have so long fed on? I have 
seen her, — can I now hate her 
father r* 

He sent off his note accepting the 
invitation. When he had done so, 
was he satisfied? He had taken as 
noble and as large a view of the duties 
thereby imposed on him as he well 
could take ; but something whispered 
at his heart, " There is weakness in 
thy generosity — Darest thou love the 
daughter of Robert Beaufort 1 " And 
his heart had no answer to this voice. 

The rapidity with which love is 
ripened depends less upon the actual 
number of years that have passed over 
the soil in which the seed is cast, than 
upon the freshness of the soil itself. 
A young man who lives the ordinary 
life of the world, and who fritters 
away, rather than exhausts, his feel- 
ings, upon a variety of quick succeed- 
ing subjects — the Cynthias of the 
, minute — is not apt to form a real 
passion at the first sight. Youth is 



inflammable only when the heart is 
young! 

There are certain times of life when, 
in either sex, the affections are pre- 
pared, as it were, to be impressed 
with the first fi^iir face that attracts 
the fancy and delights the eye. Such 
times are when the heart has been 
long soUtary, and when some interval 
of idleness and rest succeeds to periods 
of harsher and more turbulent ex- 
citement. It was precisely such a 
period in the life of Yaudemont. 
Although his ambition had been for 
many years his dream, and his sword 
his mistress, yet naturally affectionate, 
and susceptible of strong emotion, he 
had often repined at his lonely lot. 
By degrees, the boy's fantasy and re- 
verence which had wound themselves 
round the image of Eug6nie, subsided 
into that gentle and tender melan- 
choly which, perhaps, by weakening 
the strength of the sterner thoughts, 
leaves us inclined, rather to receive, 
than to resist, a new attachment ;*- 
and on the verge of the sweet Me- 
mory trembles the sweet Hope. The 
suspension of his profession, his 
schemes, his struggles, his •career^ 
left his passions unemployed. Yaude- 
mont was thus unconsciously pre- 
pared to love. As we have seen, his 
first and earliest feelings directed 
themselves to Fanny. But he had so 
immediately detected the danger, and 
so immediately recoiled from nursing 
those thoughts and fancies, without 
which love dies for want of food, for 
a person to whom he ascribed the 
affliction of an imbecility which would 
give to such a sentiment all the attri- 
butes either of the weakest rashness 
or of dishonour approaching to sacri* 
lege — that the wings of the Deity 
were scared away the instant their 
very shadow fell upon his mind. And 
thus, when Camilla rose upon him, 
his heart was free to receive her 
image. Her graces, her accomplish- 
ments, a certain nameless charm that 
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kiTttUd her, pleased him eren more 
than her beaaty; the recoUeettona 
oemecied with that first time in 
whieh he had erer beheld her, were 
alae grateful and endearing; the barsh- 
mtm with which her parents spoke to 
hmt, moved his eompassion, and ad- 
dfMsed itself to a temper peculiarly 
tttw to the generosity that leans 
tesvards the weak and the wronged ; 
tlM eojgBging mixture of mildness and 
gaiety with which she tended her 
p <s? ish and sneering uncle, convinced 
hktt of her better and more enduring 
foi^ties of disposition and womanly 
henrt. And even — so strange and 
•ODtradictory are our feelings — the 
rmey remembrance that she was con- 
flecled with a fiunily so hateful to 
likn made her own image the more 
ftvigkt from the darkness that sur- 
romded it. For was it not with the 
daughter of his foe that the lover of 
Yetmm fell in love at first sight? 
And ia not that a common typo of 
«• all — as if Passion delighted in con- 
tcadietions? As the Diver, in Schil- 
ler's exquisite ballad, fastened upon 
the roek of coral in the mid^t of the 
gloomy sea, so we cling the more 
gntefully to whatever of fair thought 
imd gentle shelter smiles out to us 
in the depths of Hate and Strife. 

Bat, perhaps, Yaudemont would 
ttoi so suddenly and so utteriy have 
nodered himself to a passion that 
began, already, completely to master 
kia strong spirit, if he had not, from 
Oamilla's embarrassment, her timi- 
dity, her blushes, intoxicated himself 
with the belief that his feelings were 
not nnshared. And who knows not 
thai SBoh a belief, once cherished, 
ripens our own love to a development 
in iridch hours are as years 1 

It was, then, with such emotions as 
made him almost insensible to every 
thonght but the luxury of breathing 
the same air as his cousib, which 
tmgjpi from his mind the Past, the 
F«tar»— leaving nothing but a joyous, 




a breathlem pamas t on iht 
^me, that he repaired to 
Coort He did not retem io H 
before he went^ h«t he wrote to Fmamj 
a short and hurried line to ^^tHIm 
thai he migkt be afaoent foraame< 
at Uast^ and promisad to write 
if he shonld be detained leogvr 
he anticipated. 

in the meanwhile, one of thoae 
oemtve revofaitieiia which had 
the eras in Fanny's men! 
took ita date from that last time they 
had walked and ct m v mw t d Uiftillwi, 

The Teiy evening of that daj.mma 
hoars after Philip was gone;, and after 
Simon had retireil to resty Fanigr mm 
niting before the dyings ira in the 
little pariour in an attitode of 
and pensive rererie. The ohi 
servant^ Sarah, who» ver 
from Mrs. Boxer, lored Fanny wiA. 
her whole heart, eame into the roo■^ 
as was her wont belMw going to bod, 
to see that the fire wis doiy ont^ and 
all sale : and as she approachad the 
hearth, she started to see Fanny atill 
ap. 

^Dear heart alive!" she mid: 
''why. Miss Fanny, yon will catch 
your death of cold, — ^what are yon 
thinking about V 

" Sit down, Sarah ; I want to 
to yon." Now, though Fani^ 
exceedingly kind, and attached to 
Sarah, she was seldom commonieativv 
to her, or indeed to any one. It wia 
usually in its own silence and dwkr 
ness that that lovely mind woffcad 
out its own doubts. 

*' Do you, my sweet yoong Indyl 
I 'm sure anything I can do— — >** and 
Sarah seated herself in her maater^a 
great chair, and drew it dose to 
Fanny. There was no light in tha 
room but the expiring fire^ and it 
threw upward a pale glimmer on tha 
two £sces bending over it^ — the one 
BO strangely beautiful, so smooth, ao 
blooming, so exquisite in ite yonth 
and innocence, — the other withered 
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wrinkled, meagre, and aatute. It waa 
like the Faixy and the Witeh tog^- 
ther. 

''Well, mitt," taid the eroQ^ ob- 
serying that, after a conaiderahle 
pause, Fanny was still silent, — 
^^Wcll '' 

*' Sarah, I have seen a wedding h" 

" Have yon 1 " and the old womtta 
langhed. «" Oh 1 I heard ii waa to be 
tcHiay ! — ^yonng Waldron'a wedding ! 
— Tea* they haye been kmg aweet- 
bearta." 

" Were you ever married, Sarah t " 

" Lord bless yon, — ^yea ! aad a rery 
good hnsband I had, poor man ! But 
he/s dead these many years; and if 
you had not taken me^ I must baye 
gone to the workhua." 

" He is dead 1— Wasn't it yary hard 
to liye after that, Sarah." 

" The Lord strengthens the hearts 
of widdersl" obecncd Sarah, 8aacti> 
moDiously. 

''Did you marry yemr brother, 
Sarah]" said Fanny, playing with 
the comer of her apron. 

" My brother I " exclaimed the old 
woman, aghast. "La! miss, you 
must not talk in that way, — it's quite 
wicked and heathenish 1 One must 
not marry one's brother ! " 

"No!" said Fanny, tremblingly, 
and turning very pale, even by that 
light. " No ! — are you sure of that 1 " 

" It is the wickedest thing even to 
talk about, my dear young mistress ; 
— but you 're like a babby unborn ! " 

Fanny was silent for some moments. 
At length she said, unconscious that 
fthe was speaking aloud, " But he is 
not my brother, after all I " 

" Oh, miss, fie ! — Are you letting 
your pretty head run on the hand- 
some gentleman? — You, too, — dear, 
dear I I see we 're all alike, we poor 
fpmel creturs I — You ! who 'd have 
thought it? Oh, Miss Fanny! — 
you '11 break your heart if you goes 
for to fancy any such thing." 

"Any what thing?" 



" Why, that thai gentUmaa wiU 
Bumy yon i — I 'm anre, thof he 's so 
nmjit Hke, he's seme great gentla> 
man 1 They say his hosa ia worth a 
hundred pounds ! .Dear, dear 1 why 
didn't I ever think of thia before) 
He mnst be a very wid^ed man. I 
see, now, ^hy he comes here, 1 11 
speak to him, that I will {>— a Mry 
wicked man ! " 

Sarah was startled from her indig- 
nation by Fanny's rising suddenly, 
and standing before her in the flicker- 
ing twilight^ almost like a shape 
tiansfonned,— so tall did ahe seem, so 
stately,, so dignified. 

" Is it of him that yon are speak" 
ing?" saidshe^inaymceof calmbat 
deep resentment — " of him ! — If so^ 
Sarah, we two can live no more in 
the same honse." 

And these words were said with a 
propriety and coUeetedness that even, 
through all her terror, showed at 
once to Sarah hew much they now 
wronged Fanny who had suffered 
their lips to repeat the parrot-cry of 
the "idiot girl!" 

"01 gracious me !— miss — ma'am 
— I am so sorry — I 'd rather bite out 
my tongue than say a word to offend 
you; it was only my love for you, 
dear innocent creature that you are !" 
and the honest woman sobbed with 
real passion as she clasped Fanny's 
hand. "Therd have been so many 
young persons, good and harmless, 
yes, even as you are, ruined. But yon 
don't understand me. Miss Fanny f 
hear me ; I must try and say what I 
would say. That man, that gentle- 
man — so proud, so well-dressed, so 
grandlike, will never marry you, 
never — ^never. And if ever he says 
he does love you, and you say yon 
loves him, and you two don*t marry, 
you will be ruined and wicked, and 
die — die of a broken heart ! " 

The earnestness of Sarah's manner 
subdued and almost awed Fanny. 
She sunk down again in her chair^ 
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Modwuttend tke old wonaa to 
and weep orer her band for 
moment^ in a alenee tliai eoneealed 
the darkertrand moot agitated feeUoga 
F^umy'a life had hitherto known. At 
length, the aaid, — 

** Wh J may he not many me if he 
lorea mel — he ia not my brother, — 
indeed he ia not ! Illnerereallhim 
ao again." 

'' He cannot many joo,* aaid Sarah, 
reaolred, with a sort of rude noble- 
neai^ to penerere in what she felt to 
be a daty; " I don't say anything 
abont money, beeanse that does not 
always signiiy. Bot he cannot many 
yon, beeaiise--becaiiae people who are 
hedicated one way nerer many those 
who are hedicated and brought np in 
another. A gentleman of that kind 
requires a wife to know— oh — to know 
erer so moch ; and ytm ** 

" Sarah," intennpted Fanny, ridng 
again, bnt this time with a smile on 
her feoe, "don't say anything more 



abovi it; I feigife yon, if yo* 
miae never to ^eak mkindly of 



Bdt may I jnat tefl 



"Thaiwhatl* 

"That yon areaoyoon^ and Inno- 
cent, and haa no perteetor like ; and 
thai if yon were to lore him it would 
be a ahiune in him — that it would ! * 

And then (oh! no, Fanny, there 
waa nothing donded now in year 
reaaon !) — and then the woman's 
alann, the modesty, the inatinel, the 
tenor came npon her ; — 

"Kerer! nerer! I wiD not loTe 
him, — I do not lore him, indeed, 
Sandi. If yon qieak to him, I will 
nerer look yoo in the feee again. It 
is all p ast all, dear Sarah ! ' 

She kissed the old moman; and 
Sarah, fencying that her aagaci^ and 
coonsel had preraikd, promised all 
ahe waa asked ; ao th^ went np^taixa 
together— friendiL 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



*' Af th0 wind 
8ob8, an tmcertatn sweetneM comet from out 
The orange-treefl. 

4> * * « 

Rlae up, Olympia^^Sho sleeps soundly. Ho I 
Stirring at last.** Barby Corkwali.. 



The next day, Fauny was seen by 
Sarah counting the little hoard that 
she had bo long and bo painfully saved 
for her benefactor's tomb. The money 
was no longer wanted for that object. 
Fanny had found another ; she said 
nothing to Sarah or to Simon. But 
there was a strange complacent smile 
upon her lip as she busied herself 
in her work, that puzzled the old 
woman. Late at noon came the post- 
man's unwonted knock at the door. 
A letter! — a letter for Miss Fanny. 
A letter ! — the first she had ever re- 
ceived in her life ! And it was from 
hitn/ — and it began with "Dear 
Fanny." Yaudemont had called her 
'' dear Fanny " a hundred times, and 
the expression had become a matter 
of course. But " Dear Fanny " seemed 
80 very different when it was wriUen. 
The letter could not well be shorter, 
nor, all things considered, colder. 
But the girl found no &ultwith it. 
It began with ''Dear Fanny,** and it 
ended with "yours truly.'* "Yours 
truly— mine truly — and how kind to 
write at all ! ** Now it so happened 
that Yaudemont, having never merged 
the art of the penman into that rapid 
scrawl into which people, who are 
compelled to write hurriedly and con- 
stantly, degenerate, wrote a remark- 
ably good hand, — ^bold, clear, sym- 
metrical — almost too good a hand 
for one who was not to make money 
by caligraphy. And after Fanny had 



got the words by heart, she stole 
gently to a cupboard and took forth 
some specimens of her own hand, in 
the shape of house and work memor- 
anda, and extracts which, the better 
to help her memory, she had made 
from the poem-book Yaudemont had 
given her. She gravely laid his letter 
by the Bide of these specimens, and 
blushed at the contrast ; yet, after all, 
her own writing, though trembling 
and irresolute, was far from a bad or 
vulgar hand. But emulation was now 
fairly roused within her. Yaudemont, 
preoccupied by more engrossing 
thoughts, and, indeed, forgetting a 
danger which had seemed so 
thoroughly to have passed away, did 
not in his letter caution Fanny against 
going out alone. She remarked this ; 
and having completely recovered her 
own alarm at the attempt that had 
been made on her liberty, she thought 
she was now released from her pro- 
mise to guard against a past and 
imaginary peril. So afber dinner she 
slipped out alone, and went to the 
mistress of the school where she had 
received her elementary education. 
She had ever since continued her 
acquaintance with that lady, who, 
kind-hearted, and touched by her 
situation, often employed her industry, 
and wkB for from blind to the im- 
provement that had for some time 
been silently working in the Tnisi.^^1 
her oYd.i^u'^ 
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Fanny had a long conversation with 
thif ladjr, and she brought back a 
handle of books. The light might 
have been seen tliat night, and many 
nights after, burning long and late 
fi'om her little window. And having 
recovered her old freedom of habits, 
which Simon, poor man, did not 
notice, and which Sarah, thinking 
that anything was better than moping 
at home, did not remonstrate against, 
Fanny wont out regularly for two 
hours, or sometimes for even a longer 
period, every evening after old Simon 
had composed himself to the nap that 
ftlled up the interval between dinner 
and tea. 

In a very short time-— a time that 
with ordinary stimolanta would have 
Memed marvelloosly short — Fanny's 
hMid writing waa not the same thing ; 
htr nMUiner of talking became dif- 
ferent; she no longer called herself 
''Fanny" when she spoke; the mnsie 
of kor voice was more quiet and 
settled ; her sweet expression of iace 
waa more thoughtful ; the eyes seemed 



to have deepened in their very colour ; 
she was no longer heard chaunting to 
herself as she tripped along. The 
books that she nightly fed on had 
passed into her mind; the poetry 
that had ever nnconscionely sported 
round her young years be^n now to 
create poetry in herself. Nay, it 
might almost have seemed m if that 
rei^eaa disorder of the intellect, 
which the dullards had called Idiotcy, 
had been the wild eflfbrts, not of Folly, 
bat of OwKun seeking to find its 
path and outlet from the cold and 
dreary solitodt to which the cir«uB- 
stances of her esriy life had csn- 
pelled it 

Daysy even wssk% passed — shs 
never spoke of Yaademont, And 
once, when Sarah, astonlshad a»4 be- 
wiUered by the change in Iter ycmag 
mistress^ asktd, — 

"When does ihe gentleman ooms 
backr 

Fanny insweved^ with a mysteriovs 
smile, "Xet yet, I h op e 'not qpiU 
yet!" 
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CHAPTER IX 

• Thierry, I do begin 

To feel aa alteration in mj natun^ 
▲ad in his full-saiied confideaoa a sbowcr 
Of gentle rain, that falUng on tlao fise 
Hatb quenched it. 

« « « « 

How is ny heart divided 
Betveen the duty of a son and love ! " 

BcAUMOMT AND Flktcbjcb : ThUrrp and Theodm-et. 



yAU]>sifoirT had now been a menth 
at Beaufort CoBrt. The scene of a 
eountry-house, with the sports that 
enliyen it, and the acoomplishments 
it calls forth, was one in which he 
was well fitted to shine. He had been 
an excellent shot as a boy ; and though 
long tmused to the fowling-piece, had, 
in India, acquired a deadly precisioji 
with the rifle ; so that ayery few days 
of practice in the stubbles and eorers 
of Beaufort Court made his skill the 
theme of the guests and the admiia- 
tion of the keepers. Hunting began, 
and — ^this pursuit, always so strong a 
passion in the active man, and Which, 
to the turbulence and agitation of his 
half-tamed breast, now excited by a 
kind of frenzy of hope and fear, gare 
a Tent and release — was a sport in 
which he was yet more fitted to excel. 
His horsemanship, his daring, the 
stone walls he leaped, and the floods 
through which he da^ed, famished 
his companions with wondering tale 
and comment on their return home. 
Mr. Marsden, who, with some other 
of Arthur's early friends;, had been 
invited to Beaufort Court, in order to 
welcome its expected heir, and who 
retained all the prudence which had 
distinguished him of yore, when 
having ridden over old Bimon he dis- 
mounted to examine the knees of his 
horse , — Mr. Maraden, a skilfcl hunta- 



man, who rode the most experienced 
horses in the world, and who gene- 
rally contrived to be in at the death, 
without having leaped over anything 
higher than a hurdle, salBfering the 
bolder quadruped (In case what is 
called the ''knowledge of the country ** 
— ^that is, Uie knowledge of gaps and 
gates — failed him) to perform the 
more dangerous feats alone, as he 
quietly scrambled over, or scrambled 
through, upon foot, and remounted 
the well-taught aaimid when it halted 
after the exploit, safe and sound ; — 
Mr. Marsden declared that he nertr 
saw a rider with so little judgment as 
Monsieur do Taudemont, and tint 
the devil was certainly in him. 

This sort of reputation, common- 
place and merely phyisdcal as it was 
in itself, had a certain ^eet npea 
Camilla ; it might be an effect of fear. 
I do not say, for I do not know, what 
her feelings towards Yandemont ex- 
actly were. As the calmest natures 
are often those the most honied away 
by their contraries, so, perhaps, be 
awed and daazled rather than pleased 
her; — at least, he certainly forced 
luBMclf on her interest 6tiU she 
would haye started in terror if any 
one had said to her, ** Do yon love 
yonr betrothed less than when yoa 
met by that ha^^y lake 1 " — and Ka?^ 
hflKi:t^«Ft>\v\dL^^«\ik^ME^^a^ ^siSw^^ 
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tho quMiioner. The letten of her 
lover were still long and frequent; 
hen were briefer and more lubdued. 
But then there waa oonitraint In the 
oorreipondence^it was submitted to 
her mother. 

Whatever might be Yaudemont's 
manner to Camilla whenever occasion 
threw them alone together, he cer- 
tainly did not make his attentions 
glaring enough to be remarked. Ilis 
eye watched her rather than his Up 
addressed ; he kept os much aloof as 
possible from the rest of her family, 
and his customary bearing was silent 
even to gloom. Hut there were mo- 
ments when he indulged in a fitful 
exuberance of spirits, which had 
something strained and unnatural. 
He had outlived Lord Lllbume's 
short liking; for since he had re- 
solved no longer to keep watch on 
that noble gamester's method of play, 
he played but little himself; and 
Lord Lllbume saw that he had no 
chance of ruining him— there was, 
therefore, no longer any reason to 
like him. 15ut this was not all ; when 
Yaudemont had been at the house 
somewhat more than two weeks, 
Lllburno, petulant and Impatient, 
whether at his refusals to Join the 
card-table, or at tho moderation with 
which, when he did, he confined his 
ill-luck to potty losses, one day limped 
up to him, as he stood at the em- 
brasure of tho window, gazing on tho 
wide lands beyond, and said, — 

" Vaudemont, you are bolder In 
hunting, they tell me, than you are 
at whist." 

"Honours don't tell against one — 
over a hedge I " 

"What do you meanl" said Lil- 
burno, rather haughtily. 

Vaudemont was, at that moment, 
in one of those bitter moods when ' 
the sense of his situation, the sight of ^ 
tho UHurper In his home, often swept 
away the gentler thoughts Inspired 
by hU fatal passion. And tliQ \ATi« , 



of Lord LUbome, and hia loiiililagte 
the man, were too much £or Ids 

temper. 

"Lord LUbome," lie aaid* and Us 
Up curled, "if yon bad been bofB 
poor, you would hare made a appeai 
fortune — ^you play luckily." ^ 

"How am I to take ihia, sir?" 

"As you please^" answered Yaude- 
mont, calmly, bat with an eye of Art, 
And he turned away. 

Lllbume remained on the spotveiy 
thoughtful — " Hum ( he auspecte me. 
I cannot quarrel on such ground — the 
suspicion itself dishonoara me — I must 
seek another.*' 

The next day, Lllbume, who was 
fkmlUar with Mr. Marsden (though 
the latter gentleman never pUjed at 
the same table), asked that prudent 
person, after breakfost, if he happened 
to have his pistols with hinL 

" Yes; I always take them into the 
country— one may as well practise 
when one has the opportnnitj. Be* 
sides, sportsmen are often quarrel- 
some ; and if it is known tlikt one 
shoots weU, — it keeps one out of 
quarrels ! ** 

" Yery true," said LUbume, rather 
admiringly ; " I have made the same 
remark myself when I was younger. 
I have not shot with a pistol for some 
years. I am well enough now to 
walk out with the help of a stick. 
Suppose we practise for half-an-hour 
or so." 

"With aU my heart," said Mr. 
Marsden. 

The pistols were brought, and they 
strolled forth; Lord Lllbume found 
his hand out. 

"As I never hunt now," said the 
peer, and he gnashed his teeth, and 
glanced at his maimed limb ; " for 
tliough lameness would not prevent 
my keeping my seat, violent exercise 
hurts my leg; and Brodie says, any 
fresh accident might bring on tic 
douloureux; — and as my gout does 
n.<)t ^«Tmlt. me to join the shooting 
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parties at present, it would be a kind- 
ness in you to lend me your pistols — 
it would while away an hour or so ; 
though, thank Heaven, my duelling 
days are over ! " 

** Certainly/' said Mr. Marsden; and 
the pistols were consigned to Lord 
Lilbume. 

Four days from the date, as Mr. 
Marsden, Yaudemont, and some other 
gentlemen, were making for the 
covers, they came upon Lord Lil- 
bume, who, in a part of the park 
not within sight or sound of the 
house, was amusing himself with Mr. 
Marsden's pistols, which Dykeman 
was at hand to load for him. He 
turned round, not at all disconcerted 
by the interruption. 

"You have no idea how I've im- 
proved, Marsden: — ^just see!" and 
he pointed to a glove mdled to a tree. 
"I've hit that mark twice in five 
times; and every time I have gone 
straight enough along the line to have 
killed my man." 

" Ay, the mark itself does not so 
much signify," said Mr. Marsden: 
" at least, not in actual duelling — ^the 
great thing is to be in the line." 

While he spoke, Lord Lilbume's 
ball went a third time through the 
glove. His cold bright eye turned 
on Yaudemont, as he said, with a 
smile, — 

" They tell me you shoot well with 
a fowling-piece, my dear Yaudemont 
— are you equally adroit with a 
pistol r' 

"You may see, if you like; but 
you take aim, Lord Lilbume; that 
would be of no use in English duelling. 
Permit me." 

He walked to the glove, and tore 
from it one of the fingers, which he 
fastened separately to the tree, took 
the pistol from Dykeman as he 
walked past him, gained the spot 
whence to fire, turned at once round, 
without apparent aim, and the finger 
fell to the ground. 

No. 176 



Lilbnme stood aghast. 

" That's wonderful!" said Marsden; 
^" quite wonderful. Where the devil 
did you get such a knack 1 — for it is 
only knacky after all I" 

" I lived for many years in a country 
where the practice was constant, where 
all that belongs to rifle-shooting was 
a necessary accomplishment — a coun- 
try in which man had often to con- 
tend against the wild beast. In 
civilised states, man himself supplies 
the place of the wild beast — but we 
don't hunt him/ — Lord Lilbume," 
(and this was added with a smiling 
and disdainful whisper,) "you must 
practise a little more." 

But disregardful of the advice, from 
that day Lord Lilbume's morning 
occupation was gone. He thought 
no longer of a duel with Yaudemont 
As soon as the sportsman had left 
him, he bade Dykeman take up the 
pistols, and walked straight home 
into the library, where Robert Beau- 
fort, who was no sportsman, generally 
spent his mornings. 

He flung himself into an arm-chair, 
and said, as he stirred the fire with 
unusual vehemence, — 

* Beaufort, I 'm very sorry I asked 
you to invite Yaudemont. He's a 
very ill-bred, disagreeable fellow !" 

Beaufort threw down his steward's 
account-book, on which he was em- 
ployed, and replied, — 

"Lilbume, I have never had an 
easy moment since that man has been 
in the house. As he was your guest> 
I did not like to speak before, but 
don't you observe — ^you must observe 
— how like he is to the old &mily 
portraits] The more I have examined 
him, the more another resemblance 
grows upon me. In a word," said 
Robert, pausing and breathing hard, 
"if his name were not Yaudemont — 
if his history were not, apparently, 
so well known, I should say — I should 
swear, that it is Philip Morton whA 
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don't tell her to discourage bis con- 
ii den cos ; find out, if bo ever speaks 
of these Mortons. Ha ! I recollect^ 
he liOit spoken to vte of the Mortons, 



Mr. William Smith, ton of Jeremiah but vaguely— I forget what Ilumpb! 
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Mb is a man of spirit and daring — 
w^tcli him, Iwy, — Yfoich him I When 
does Arthur come baok 1 " 

'' Ho has hdea traFedling ao slowly, 
for he still oomplaws of his health, 
^nd has bad relapses: J)ut he onght 
to be iln Paris this wjsek, perhaps ho 
^1 thero w>w. Good HeaveBs! he 
must not meat this man 1 " 

'' Do what I tell you 1 get out adl 
from your daught^. ^eveir fear: 
be can do nothing against yon <ez- 
xept by law. B«t }i be really like 
Camillar. — " 

" He l^PJOlip Morto&rHthe adven- 
turer thS'-wr-" 

" He is the isldest son : remember, 
you thought even of aec^xting the 
(second. He may find the wHnessrr^ 
he may win his suit; if he like 
C^unilla, there may be a compromise."; 

Mr. Beaufort folt as if turned to loo. 

" You think him likely to win this, 
infeunous suit, (heni " he faltered. 

''Dldtnot you guard against the 
possibility by aeevring the brother? 
more worth irbile to do it with this'' 
man. Hark yo I the politics of pri- 
vate are like those of public life, — 
when the state can't crush a dema- 
gogue, it should entice him over. If 
you can ruin this dog " (and Lilbume 
stamped his foot fiercely, forgetful of 
the gout), "ruin him! hang him I 
If yon can't " (and here with a wry face 
he carcBsed the injured foot), "if you 
can't ('sdoath, what a twinge t) and 
he can ruin you, — bring him into the 
family, and make his secret ours / I 
must go and lie down, I have oyer- 
excited myself." 

In great perplexity Beaufort re- 
paired at once to Camilla. His ner- 
vous agitation betrayed itself, though 
he smiled a ghastly smile, and in- 
tended to be exceeding cool and col- 
lected. His questions, which confused 
and alarmed her, soon drew out the 
fact, that the very first time Vaude- 
mont had been introduced to her, he 
Jutd 8j)okcn of the Mortons ; and that 



he had often afterwards alluded to the 
subject, and seemed at first strongly 
impressed with the notion that the 
younger brother was under Beaufcurt's 
protection; though atiast he appeared 
reluetanUy convinced of the contrary. 
Robert, however agitated, preserved 
at least enough of his natural slyness 
not to let out that he suspected 
Yaudemont to be Philip Morton him- 
self, for he feaned lest his daughter 
should betray that suspicion to its 
object. 

^ Bivt/' he said, with a look meant 
to win confidence, ""I dare say he 
knows these young men. I should 
like myself to know more about then). 
Learn all you can, and tell me, and, 
I say — I say, Camilla,— he! he I he I-^ 
you have xnade a conquest, you little 
flirt, you I Did he, this Yaudemont, 
ever say how much he admired yout" 

" He!— tncverl" said Camilla, blush- 
ing, and then turning pale. 

"But he looks it Ah I you say 
nothing, then. Well, well, don't dis- 
courage him; that is to say, — yesy 
don't discourage him. Talk to him 
as much as you can, — ask him about 
his own early life. I've a particular 
wish to know — 'tis of great importance 
to me." 

" But, my dear father," said Camilla, 
trembling, and thoroughly bewildered, 
" I foar this man, — I fear — I fear " 

Was she going to add, "I fear 
myself?" I know not; but she 
stopped short, and burst into tears. 

" Hang these girls I" muttered Mr. 
Beaufort, "always crying when they 
ought to be of use to one. Go down, 
dry your eyes, do as I tell you, — get 
all you can from him. Fear him ! — 
yes, I dare say she docs ! " muttered 
the poor man, as he closed the door. 

From that time what wonder that 
Camilla's manner to Yaudemont was 
yet more embarrassed than ever: 
what wonder that he put his own 
heart's interpretation on that confu- 
sion. Beaufort took care to thrust 
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her more oflon than boforo in hU 
wn,j ; bo suddenly afiecto<l a crooping, 
fkwning oWility to Vaudomont; he 
wia tare ho wan fond of muHic ; what 
did he think of that now air Camilla 
wia 10 fond of? Ho mu*t bo a Judge 
of scenery, ho who had soon so much : 
there woro beautiful landscapes in the 
neighbourhood, and if he would forego 
his sports, Camilla drew prettily, had 
•a eye for that sort of thing, and was 
iO fond of riding. 

Vaudomont was astonished at this 
ehange, but his delight was greater 
than tho asUinisbmont. He began to 
perceive that his i<lontity was sus- 
pecte<l ; perhaps Deaufort, more gene- 
rous than ho ha<l deemed him, meant 
to repay every early wrong or harsh- 
ness by one inestimable blessing. 
The gencnnis interpret motives in 
extremes— over too enthusiastic or 
too severe. Vaudomont felt as if he 
had wronged the wronger ; he began 
to comjucr even his dislike to Uobisrt 
Beaufort. Forsome days he was thus 
thrown much with Camilla ; the ques- 



tions her faUiar foroad her to pnt Is 
him, uttered tremuloualj and Aarfollj, 
seemed to him proofr of her interai 
in his late. His feelings to Camilla, 
so sodden in their growth — eo ripened 
and so faTonred bjr the Snb-BnJer ef 
the world— CxnouuTAJf OB — ^might nol^ 
perhaps, have the depth and thecals 
completeness of ilimt One Tme Lon^ 
of wliich there are many eonnterfeiti^ 
—and which in Man, at leaat» povibly 
requires the tooeh and mellewnesik 
if not of time, at least of many 
memories— of perfect and tried eeo- 
vletion of tlie fidth, the worth, the 
value and the beauty of the heart to 
which it clings;— bat those Mings 
were, nevertheless, strong, ardent, sad 
intense. He beliered himself beloved 
— he was in Elysiom. Bat he did 
not yet declare the passion thai 
beamed in his eyes. Ko ) he woald 
not yd claim the hand of Camilla 
Beaufort, for he imagined the time 
would soon come when he eoald claim 
it, not as the inferior or the sapplhmt, 
but as the lord of her fkther's fate. 
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CHAPTER X. 
'* Here 'b something got amongst us I **— Knight cf Malta* 
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Two or three nights after his memo- 
rable conyersation with Robert Bean- 
fort, as Lord Lilbume was undressing 
he said to his Talet, — 

'' Dykeman, I am getting well." 

" Indeed j my lord, I never saw your 
lordship look better." 

*' There you lie. I looked better 
last year — I looked better the year 
before — and I looked better and better 
every year back to the ago of twenty- 
one ! But I 'm not talking of looks, 
no man with money wants looks. I 
am talking of feelings. Ifed better. 
The gout is almost gone. I have been 
quiet now for a month — ^that 's a long 
time — time wasted when, at my age, 
I have so little time to waste. Besides, 
as you know, I am veiy much in 
love 1 " 

"In love, my lordl I thought 
that you told me never to speak 
of " 

''Blockhead! what the deuce was 
the good of speaking about it when I 
was wrapped in flannels 1 I am never 
in love when I am ill — ^who isl I am 
well now, or nearly so ; and I 've had 
things to vex me-4hing8 to make 
this place very disagreeable ; I shall 
go to town, and before this day week 
perhaps, that charming fiEtce may 
enliven the solitude of Femside. I 
shall look to it myself now. I see 
you 're going to say something. Spare 
yourself the trouble ! nothing ever 
goes wrong if / myself take it in 
hand." 

The next day Lord Lilbume, who. 



in truth, felt himself uncomfortable 
and gind in the presence of Yaude- 
mont ; who had won as much as the 
guests at Beaufort Court seemed in- 
clined to lose ; and who made it the 
rule of his life to consult his own 
pleasure and amusement before any- 
thing else, sent for his post-horses, 
and informed his brother-in-law of his 
departure. 

"And you leave me alone with 
this man just when I am convinced 
that he is the person we suspected ! 
My dear Lilbume, do stay till he 
goes." 

'' Impossible ! I am between fifty 
and sixty— every moment is precious 
at that time of life. Besides, I've 
said all I can say; rest quiet — act 
on the defensive — entangle this 
cursed Yaudemont, or Morton, or 
whoever he be, in the mesh of your 
daughter's charms, and then get rid 
of him, not before. This can do no 
harm, let the matter turn out how it 
will Read the papers ; and send for 
Blackwell if you want advice on any 
new advertisements. I don't see that 
anything more is to be done at pre- 
sent. You can write to me ; I shall 
be at Park Lane or Femside. Take 
care of yourself. You're a lucky 
fellow — you never have the gout! 
Good-by." 

And in half an hour Lord Lilbume 
was on the road to London. 

The departure of Lilbume was a 
signal to many others, especially and 
naturally to those he himself had 
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invited. He ))a<l not announced to 
Boch virtitorri hirt intention of goini; 
till hU cirriaije waM at the door. Tliirt 
might he doli(a''y or careleiwncfw, junt 
BH pcf>ple choi4e to take it: and how 
they did take it, Ix>rd Lilburne, much 
t^>o Hel firth to lie well-hred, did not 
care a rurih. The next day, hilf at 
least of the guestA were gone; and 
even Mr. Mantden, who had been 
KX>ecially invited on Arthur'^ account, 
announced that he Hhould go after 
dinner! he alwayH traTelled by night 
— he slept well on the road— » day 
wan not loKt by it. 

"And it U 9K> long rfnce you Mm 
Arthur," ^aid ^fr. Beanforfc, in rciiion- 
Btrance, "and I expect him ercry 
day." 

"Very Horry— be«t fellow in the 
world — but the fact in, that J am not 
very well myself, I want a littlo tea 
air; I Hhall go to Dover or Brighton. 
Bnt I RupiioHe you will have the honRo 
f\i11 again about ChriiitaiaB; in Uufi 
COM, I Hhall be delighted to rci>eat my 
vWt." 

The fiict wflt«, that Mr. Marnden, 
without Lilburne':! iiitcllcet on the 
one band, or vIcc.h on the other, wan, 
like that noble Ren<nialiRt,, one of the 
broken picco:* of the great looking- 
glaftH "Selp." Ho wan noticed in 
Bocicty, aK nlwayn haunting the i>1a/;eH 
where Ijilbumo playerl at car«l.-4, care- 
fully chooi^ing Home other table, and 
an carcf^illy betting upon liilburne'H 
Hide. The card-tableii wore now 
broken up; Vaudcmont> Bupcri- 
ority in HW)Ung, and the manner 
in which he engroMed the talk of 
the KjiortRTncn, dinplcafted him. He 
wan boretl — he wanted to bo off 
— and off ho went. Vniidemont 
felt that the time warf come for hfm 
to depart, too ; but liol>ert Ikaufort 
-—who felt in hia HOciety the pain- 
ful faHclnatjon of the bird with the 
boty who hated to leo him there, 
and drcofled to seo him depart, 



who hafl not yet cztractca all 
the confirmation of hiji pcrnuaifioiu 
that he required, for Vaudemont 
eaflily enough parried the artlc-ji <\utn- 
tioHK of Camilla — pre«ffcd him if* stij 
with HO eager an honpitality, and mado 
Camilla hernelf falter out, ajj^iuHt her 
will and even at^inHt her rcmoo- 
ritrances— (nhe never Ijeforc had dared 
to remottJitntte with either fath'jr or 
mother), — " Could not you Ktay a fc*- 
day* longer?" — that Taudemont wm 
too contented to yield to hi^ own 
inefinationjB ; and so fbr some little 
time longer, ho continued to more 
before the eyes of Xr. Bconfort — 
Ktern, Riniiiter, silent, myRtcriou.'i — 
like one of the family pictnreiv nCepped 
down from itB fnunc. Vandcciont 
wrote, however, to f^nny, to excuse 
his delay; and aasfonK fo hear from 
her aH to her own and Simon's Iicalth, 
bade her direct her letter to his 
lodging in fjondon (of which he gave 
her the addrens), whence, if he stHI 
continued to defer hiH departure, 
it would 1)0 forwarded to him. Ffo 
did not do thifi, howevor, till he 
had l>€en at Ikaufort Court fei'cral 
dayrt after Lilbunie'H departure, 
and till, in fiu;t, two days before 
the ovenCful one which cloned hi.-i 
viHit. 

The party, now greatly diminl.-hcd, 
were at break Ihnt, when the serrnni 
entered, a^ nsual, with the letter- bu!,^ 
Mr. I^ufort, who was alwa}'S im]>or- 
tant and pompous in the small cere- 
monials of life, unlockcfl the precious 
deponil with slow dignity, drew forth 
the newrt|)apers, which he threw on 
the talile, and which the gentlemen 
of tho party eagerly Hcized ; then, 
diving out one by one, jerket! fintt a 
letter to Camilla, next a letter to 
yaufIcinon(>, and thirdly, seized a 
letter for himself. 

" r beg that there may be no cere- 
mony, MouHieur de Vaudemont: pniy 
excuse mo and follow my examj'Ie : I 
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tat tbii letter ia from in^r •<« i " «"! 
he broke the «eal. 
The letter nnthiia:— 

"Mt Mift FlTHH, 

" Almort SB Boon m :ron re- 

oeiTO this, I shall bo mlh you. Ill 
aa I am, I eaa have no peace till 
1 soo itni] consult you. The moBt 
BUrtliiig — the moat painful intelli- 
genco has just been conveyed to ma. 
It 19 of nature not to bear any but 
perBonBl conmiunication. 

" Your affectionate Son, 

"AftTBDB BEiCFOar. 



" P.3.— Thia will go by the same 
ppckct-baat that I ahall take myself, 
and can only reach you a few hours 
before I anrive." 

Mr. Beaufort's trembling baud 
dropped the letter — be grasped thi 
elbon of the chair to save bim frOQ 
felling. It waB cleari — the sami 
visitor irho had perBSCuted himsel 
had now sought his Bon! Ua grew 
sick, his BOn might have heard the 
vitnesa — might be conTinced. His 
■on himaelf note appeared to him as 
foe— for the Cither dreaded the son 
honour! He glanced furtively round 
the table, till hia eye rested on Vaude- 
mont, and bis terror was redoubled, 
for Yaademont'B face, usually so calm 
lFia animated to an eztraordinai; 
degree, as he now liited it fror 
letter be had just read. Their eyes 
met. Kobert Beaufort looked on Um 
aa a prisoner at the bar looks o 
Bccusing CDunael, vhcn he firat com> 
mences bis harangue. 

" Mr. Beaufort," Bsid tho guest, 
" the letter you have given me sum . 
mens me to London on imporlanl 
business, and immediately. Buffer 
me to send for horses at your earliest 
conveolenco." 



" mat's tlM Aiatter!' s^d the 
f»e\)l« add ntdom-heitrd voice of Ifrs. 
Ueaufort. " What 'a the matter, 
Robert T— to Attlior ooming 1 " 

" E« eomea io4aj" add the bther, 
nith a deep dgh; and Vaudemont, 
nt that moment riBing ^m his 
lialf-£nished breakfast, with a bow 
that included the group, and with a 
a that lingered on Camilla, as 
mt over her oivn unopened let- 
ter, (a letter from ^Vinandermere, 
the seal of which she dared not yet to 
break,) quitted the room. He has- 
tened to his own chamber, and atrude 
and fro with a stately step — the 
ritep of the Jfojfcr— then, taking forth 
ihe letter, he again hurried over its 
.^nl«nts. They ran thus : — 

" Deab Sia, 

" At last the miaaing wi^ 
uess has applied to me. He proves 
to be, as yon conjectured, the same 
person who bad called on Mr, Boger 
Morton; bat as there are eome cir- 
cumstauces on which 1 wish to take 
your instructions without a moment'a 
delay, I ahall leave London by the 

m^, and wait you at D (at the 

principal inn), which is, 1 understand, 
twenty miles, on the higli read, from 
Beaufort Court. 

" I have the honour to be, sir, 
" Yours, tc, 

"Joun BAnww.' 



Vaudemont was yet lost la the 
emotiona that this letter nrouaed, 
when they came to announce that his 
chaise was arrived. As he went down 
the stairs he met Camilla, who wis 
on the way to her own room. 

" Miss Beaufort," said he, in a low 
and tremulous voice, "in wishingyou 
farewell I may not now say more. I 
leave you, and, strange to Kay, I do 
not regret it, for I go upon en errand 
that may entitle me to retom ag^, 
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ft&d ftpcak thoM thoughti which are 
iippcrmo«t in my loul, oven at thU 
moment." 

He rained her hand to hia lips a« 
he itpoke. and at that moment Mr. 



Beaufort looked from the door of Ui 
own room, and cried "CamilUi.'' She 
was too glad to escape. I^ilip gazed 
after her light form for an inatant^ 
and then hurried down the ataira. 
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CHAPTER XL 



" Lonffueville.'-'Wh&t I are you married, Beaufort ? 
BeanforU — ^Ay, as fast 
As words, and hands, and hearts, and priest. 
Could make us."— Bbaumont and Flbtchkr : Noble QentUman, 



In the parlour of the inn at D 

sat Mr. John Barlow. He had just 
finished his breakfast, and was writing 
letters and looking over papers con- 
nected with his yarions business — 
when the door was thrown open, and 
a gentleman entered abruptly. 

"Mr. Beaufort/' said the lawyer, 
rising, — "Mr. Philip Beaufort — for 
such I now feel you are by right — 
though," he added, with his usual 
formal and quiet smile, " not yet by 
law; and much — ^^-ery muchj remains 
to be done to make the law and the 
right the same; — ^I congratulate you 
on haying something at last to work 
on. I had begun to despair of finding 
up our witness, after a month's ad- 
yertising ; and had commenced other 
inyestigations, of which I will speak 
to you presently, when yesterday, on 
my return to town from an errand on 
your business, I had the pleasure of a 
visit f^om William Smith himself.— 
My dear sir, do not yet be too san- 
guine. — It seems that this poor fellow, 
haying known misfortune, was in 
America when the first fhiitless in- 
quiries were made. Long after this 
he returned to the colony, and there 
met with a brother, who, as I drew 
from him, was a conyict. He helped 
the brother to escape. They both 
came to England. William learned 
from a distant relation, who lent him 
some little money, of the inquliy that 
had been set on foot for him ; con- 
sulted his brother, who desired him 
to leaye all to his management. The 



brother afterwards assured him that 
you and Mr. Sidney were both dead ; 
and it seems (for the witness is simple 
enough to allow me to extract all), 
this same brother then went to Mr. 
Beaufort, to hold out the threat of a 
lawsuit, and to offer the sale of the 
eyidence yet existing " 

" And Mr. Beaufort 1 " 

** I am happy to say, seems to haye 
spumed the offer. Meanwhile Wil- 
liam, incredulous of his brother's 

report, proceeded to N , — learned 

nothing from Mr. Morton, met his 
brother again — and the brother (con- 
fessing that he had deceiyed him in 
the assertion that you and Mr. Sidney 
were dead) told him that he had 
known you in earlier life, and set out 
to Paris to seek you " 

" Known me I—To Paris 1 " 

" More of this presently. William 
returned to town, living hardly and 
penuriously on the little his brother 
bestowed on him, too melancholy and 
too poor for the luxury of a news- 
paper, and never saw our advertise- 
ment, till, as luck would have it, his 
money was out; he had heard nothing 
further of his brother, and he went 
for new assistance to the same rela- 
tion who had before aided him. This 
relation, to his surprise, received the 
poor man very kindly, lent him what 
he wanted, and then asked him if he 
had not seen our advertisement. The 
newspaper shown him contained both 
the advertisements — that relating tA 
Mr. ■NLoTU)Ti'ftT«a!wst,\Xtt.H» ^aws^a^siaMit 
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his own name. He coupled them 
both together — called on me at once. 
I was from town on yonr buflincss. 
He returned to hin own home; the 
next morning (ycHterday morning) 
came a letter from his brother, which 
I obtained from him at last, and with 
promises that no harm should happen 
to the writer on account of it." 

Yaudemont took the letter and read 
as follows : — 

"Dear Wilmam, — No go about 
the youngster I went after: all re- 
searches in Tone. Paris derelish 
oxpensire. Never mind, I have sene 

the other — the yonng B ; difl^rent 

sort of fellow ft-om his father — very 
ill — frightened out of his wits — ^will 
go off to the goremor, take me with 
him as far as Bullone. I think we 
shall settel it now. Mind as I saide 
before, don't put yonr foot in it I 
send you a Nap in the Secio^all I 
oaa Sparc. 

" Yours> 

" Direct to me, Monsieur Smith- — 
always a sofo name — Bhip Inn, 
Bullone." 

"Jeremiah— Smith — Jeremiah ! " 
"Do you know the name, thenl" 
said Mr. Barlow. " Well ; the poor 
man owns that he was frightened at 
his brother — tliat ho wished to do- 
what is right— that he feared his 
brother would not let him — that your' 
father was very kind to him— ^and so 
he came off »t once to me ; and I 
was very luckily at homo to assure 
him that the heir was alitc, and pro- 
pared to assert his rights. Now then, 
Mr. Beaufort, we have the witness, 
but will that suffioo usi I fear not. 
Will tho jury bcHevo him with no 
other tofltimony at his back ? Con- 
sider! — When ho was gone I put 
myself in communication with some 
officers at Bow Street about this bro- 
ther of his — a most notoriouA cbiLTaA- 



tor, commonly called in the police 
slang DaMng Jerry " 

"Ah! Well, proceed I " 

" Your one witness, then, is a veiy 
poor, penniless man — his brother a 
rogue, a convict : this witness, too, in 
the most timid, flactuating; irresolate 
fellow I ever saw : I should tremble for 
his testimony agsinst a sharp, bully- 
ing lawyer. And that, sir, is all at 
present we have to look to." 

" I see — I see. It is dangerous^ 
it is hazardous. Bui tmtA iir trttb ; 
justice— justlco ! I will mn the risk." 

" Pfwdon- m%r ^ I M^/ did yon ever 
know this brother f-^-^were yon eftr 
absolutely aoquainlcd Idth hiiii'^ufai 
the same house 1" 

" Many years sinee— years fA evly 
hard^ip and tdal — I vsa aoquattted 
with him-^what tHen?" 

" I am Sony to hear it^" and the 
lawyer looked grtfve. " Db you not 
see that If this Witness is 1/rowbeafr— 
is disbelieved, and if it etn be showa 
that you, the elainiant, was — foin^ 
my sayii% it— -intimate with a brotJker 
of such a character, why the whole 
thing might be made to look like 
perjury and conspiracy. If we stop 
here it is an ugly bnsiiiess 1 ** 

" And i»this all you have to mtf to 
me 1 The witness is fonnd — ^the only 
surviving witness^the only proof I 
ov^ shiril or ever can obtain, and yoo 
seek to terrify me-^me too — fAH^- 
uslng tho ineans for redroB» Provf* 
dence itsdf v6uchiMes me; — 8hr^ i 
will not hear yon I ** 

" Mr. BesJUfbrt, you are impatient- 
it is natural But if we go to law*^- 
that is, should I have anything to do 
with ity wait^wait till your case ir 
good. And hear mo yei This is 
ruii the only proof-^this is not the 
only witness: you forget that there 
was aa examined dopy of tho register; 
we may yet fiiid thai copy, and the 
I person who copied it may yet be alive 
i to attest it Occupied with this 
\\.^firQL\E^\., taaii ^«Kf of watting the 
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result of our adYertisement^ I resolred 
to go into the neighbourhood of 
Femside : luckily, there was a gen- 
tleman's seat to be sold in the village. 
I made the survey of thlA place my 
apparent business. After going over 
the house, I appeared anxious to see 
how fyar some alterations could be 
made— alterations to render it more 
like Lord Lilbume's villa. Thiis led 
me to request a sight of that villa — 
a crown to the housekeeper got me 
admittance. The housekeeper had 
lived with your &ther, and been re- 
tained by his lordship. I soon, there- 
fore, knew which were the rooms the 
late Mr. Beaufort had principally occu- 
pied ; shown into his study, where it 
was probable he would keep his 
|»apers, I inquired if it were the same 
furniture (which seemed likely enough 
from its age and fsMfaion) as in your 
other's time : it was so ; Lord Lil- 
burne had bought the house just as 
it stood, and, save a few additions in 
the drawing-room, the general equip- 
ment of the villa remained unaltered. 
You look impatient! — I'm •coming 
to the point. My eye fell upon an 
old fashioned bureati " 

" But we searched every drawer in 
that bureau 1 " 

"Any secret drawers V 

" Secret drawers I No I there were 
no secret drawers tha;<) I eter heard 
of!" 

Mr. Barlow rubbed hi9 hands and 
mused a moment. 

" I was struck with that bureau ; 
for my father had had one like it. 
It is not Englifib— it is of Dutch 
manufacture." 

" Yes, I have helird that my father 
bought it at a sale, three or four years 
after his marriage." 

"I learned this from the house- 
keeper, who was flattered by my ad- 
miring it. I could not find out from 
her at what sale it had been purchased, 
but it was in the neighbourhood she 
was sure. I had now a date to go 



upon; I learned, by careless inquiries, 
what sales near Femside had taken 
place in a certain year. A gentleman 
had died at that date, whose furniture 
was sold by atfction. With great* 
difficulty, I found that his widow was* 
still alive, living far up the country : 
I paid her a visit ; and, not to fatigue' 
you with too long an account, I have 
only to say, that she not only assured 
me that she perf^tly remembered 
the bureau, but that it had secret 
drawers Mid wells, very curiously con- 
trived ; nay, she showed me the very 
catalogue iii which the said recep<- 
tacles are noticed in capites, to arresf> 
the eye of the bidder, and increase 
the price of the bidding. That your 
fikther should never have revved 
where he stowed this document is' 
natural enough, during the life of his 
uncle; hib own life was not spared 
long enough to give him much oppor- 
tunity to explain afterwards, but I feel 
perfectly persuaded in my own mind 
— that unless Mr. Robert Beaufort 
discovered that paper amongst the 
others he examined-^in one of those 
drawers will be found all we want to 
substanl^te your claims. This y 
the more likely from your father neveiP 
mentioning, even to youl^ moth^ 
apparently, tile secret re<ceptacles lH 
the bureau. Why else suoh mystery 1 
The probability is tfeat he received' 
the document either just befbre oi* 
at the time he purchased' the bureau, 
or tha« he bought it for that very 
purpose: — and, having once deposited 
the paper in a place he deemed secure 
from curiosity— aoeident, carelessness^ 
policy, perhaps, rather shame itself 
(pardon me) for the doubt of your 
mother's discretion, that his secr^ey 
seemed to imply, kept him from ever 
alluding to the circumstance, even 
when the intimacy of after-years made 
him more assured of your mother's 
self-sacrificing devotion to his inter- 
ests. At his uncle's death he thoti<^K< 
to lep^ «3\\*' 
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" And bow, if that be trno—lf that 
Heaven which hai delivered me 
hitherto from so many dangeni, liaa, 
in the very leerecy of my poor father, 
laved my birthright from the gripe of 
the usurper — how, I lay, is " 

" The bureau to pats into our pos- 
MMlon 1 That u the difficulty. Hut 
we must contrive It somehow, If all 
else fail us ; meanwhile, as I now feel 
sure that there has been a copy of 
that register made, I wish to know 
whether I should not Immediately 
cross the country Into Wales, and see 
if 1 can find any person In the neigh- 
bourhood of A * * ^ who did examine 
the copy taken : for, mark you, the 
said copy Is only of Importance as 
leading us to the testimony of the 
actual witness who took it/' 

''Blr," said Vaudcmont, heartily 
•baking Mr. Barlow by the hand, 
''forgive my first petulance. I see 
in you the very man I desired and 
wanted — ^your acuteness surprises and 
encouragcii me. Qo to Wales, and 
God speed you I " 

*' Very well ! — in five minutes I 
shall be olT. Meanwhile, see the wit- 
ness yourself; the sight of his bcnc- 
faciur's son will do more to keep him 
steady than anything else. There's 
his address, and take care not to give 
him money. And now I will order 
my chaise — the mutter begins to look 
worth expense. Oh I I forgot to say 
that Monsieur Lianeourt called on 
me yesterday about his own aflfairs. 
He wishes much to consult you. I 
told him you would probably be thbt 
evening In town, and he said he would 
wait you at your lodging." 

" Yes — I will lose not a moment In 
going to liondon, and vUltlng our 



witness. And he law mj mother at 
the altar I— My poor mother — Ah, 
how could my fkther have doubted 
her 1 " and as he spoke, be bluabed 
for the first time with abame, at that 
father's memory. He could not yet 
conceive that one so frank, one turaally 
so bold and open, could for years have 
preserved from the woman who bad 
sacrificed all to blm, a secret to her 
so Important ! That was, in fact, the 
only blot on bis father's honour— a 
foul and a grave blot it waa. — Heavily 
had the punishment fallen on those 
whom the father loved beat I Ahui, 
Philip had not yet learned what ter- 
rible corrupters are the Hope and 
the Fear of immense Wealth — ay, 
even to men repnted the most honoor- 
able, If they have been reared and 
pampered In the belief that wealth 
is the Arch blessing of life I Rightly 
considered. In Philip Beaufort's soli* 
tary meanness lay the vast moral of 
this world's darkest truth I 

Mr. Barlow was gone. Philip was 
about to enter his own duiise, when 
a dormeuse-and-four drove up to the 
inn-door to change horses. A young 
man was reclining, at his length, in 
the carriage, wrapped in cloaks, and 
with a ghastly paleness — the paleness 
of long and deep disease— upon his 
cheeks. He turned his dim eye with, 
perliaps, a glance of the sick man's 
envy on that strong and athletic form, 
majestic with health and vigour, as it 
stood beside the more humble vehicle. 
Philip did not, however, notice the 
new arrival ; he sprang Into the chaise, 
It rattled on, and thus, unconsciously, 
Arthur Beaufort and his counln had 
again met. To which was now the 
Night— to which the Morning 1 
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CHAPTER XIL 

•* BakanU'-Jjet my men guard the walUb 
Ssfana.—And mine the temple,'*— The Isldnd Princess, 



While thus eventfully the days and 
the weeks had passed for Philip, no 
less eventfully, so far as the inner life 
is concerned, had they glided away 
for Fanny. She had feasted in quiet 
and delighted thought on the con- 
sciousness that she was improving — 
that she was growing worthier of him 
— that ?ie would perceive it on his 
return. Her manner was more thought- 
ful, more collected — ^less childish, in 
short, than it had been. And yet, 
with all the stir and flutter of the 
aroused intellect, the charm of her 
strange innocence was not scared 
away. She rejoiced in the ancient 
liberty she had regained of going out 
and coming back when she pleased ; 
and as the weather was too cold ever 
to tempt Simon from bis fireside, 
except, perhaps, for half-an-honr in 
the forenoon, so, the hours of dusk, 
when he least missed her, were those 
which she chiefly appropriated for 
stealing away to the good school- 
mistress, and growing wiser and wiser 
every day in the ways of God and the 
learning of His creatures. The school- 
mistress was not a brilliant woman. 
Nor was it accomplishments of which 
Fanny stood in need, so much as the 
opening of her thoughts and mind 
by profitable books and rational con- 
versation. Beautiful as were all her 
natural feelings, the schoolmistress 
had now little difficulty in educating 
feelings up to the dignity of prin- 
ciples. 

At last, hitherto patient under the 
absence of one never absent from her 



heart, Fanny received from him the 
letter he had addressed to her two 
days before he quitted Beaufort Court; 
— another letter — a second letter — a 
letter to excuse himself for not coming 
before — a letter that gave her an 
address, that asked for a reply. It 
was a morning of unequalled delight, 
approaching to transport. And then 
the excitement of answering the let- 
ter — ^the pride of showing how she was 
improved, what an excellent hand she 
now wrote ! She shut herself up in 
her room: she did not go out that 
day. She placed the paper before 
her, and, to her astonishment, all that 
she had to say vanished firom her 
mind at once. How was she even 
to begin? She had always hitherto 
called him "Brother." Ever since 
her conversation with Sarah, she felt 
that she could not call him that name 
again for the world — no, never ! But 
what should she call him — what could 
she call himi He signed himself 
"Philip." She knew that was his 
name. She thought it a musical name 
to utter, but to tmte it ! — No I some 
instinct she could not account for 
seemed to whisper that it was im- 
proper — presumptuous, to call him 
" Dear Philip." Had Bums' songs— 
the songs that unthinkingly he had 
put into her hand, and told her to 
read — songs that comprise the most 
beautiful love-poems in the world — 
had they helped to teach her some of 
the secrets of her own heart 1 And 
had timidity come with knowledge 1 
WliO abaXV %IK3— Vaa \B5i«8^'^^Qai^»'^gMs»^ 
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within hcrl Nor did Fanny herself, 
perhaps, know her own fccIingH : but 
write the wordH " Dear Philip " Hho 
could not. And the wholo of that 
day, though Hho thouglit of nothing 
clue, Hho could not even get through 
the firHt lino to her natiHfaction. The 
next morning nho nat down again. It 
would 1)0 HO unkind if Hho did not 
annwor immediately : nho muBt aniwer. 
Bhe placed hin letter before her^nhe 
roHol utely began. But copy after copy 
wan modo and U>m. ^nd Bimon 
wanted hor — and Sarah wanted her- - 
.and there wore billn to Ijo paid ; and 
dinner was over bofure her tank woh 
really begun. But after dinner aho 
began in gor>d carueHt. 

" JIow kind in yaw to write to me" 
(the difficulty of any name wait dijt- 
penied with by adopti^ none), ''and 
to whih to know about my dear ^rand- 
iathcrl ilo ht much the aamc, but 
hardly ever wuika out now, and J have 
htti a good deal of time to mynolf. I 
think Homething will HurpriHo you, 
and make you Hmilc, an you uiied to 
do at fimt, wlicn you come back. Vou 
muat not be angry with me that I 
have gone out by myttelf very often— 
every day, indeed. I have been ho 
Hafu. Nobody hoN ever offered to be 
rude ttguin to Fanny" (the word 
' Fanny ' waH hero carefully acratchod 
out with a penknife, and via f;ul>Hti- 
tuted). *' J3ut you hIuUI know all 
when you oomc. And arc you Bure 
yoti arc well— quite—quite well 1 Do 
you never luivo the headachn you 
complained of KometiniCH? jio nay 
thlH I Do you walk out — every day ? 
Ih there luiy pretty churchyard near 
you now] Whom do you walk with? 

" 1 have been no happy in putting 
tJie flowurH on tlic two graven. But 
I still give yourH the prottient, though 
the other Ih ho dear to me. i feel sa<l 
when I come to the last, but not when 
1 look at the one 1 have looked at ho 
long. Oh, how good you were ! But 
you don't like mo to thank you." 



" This U very Htupld I " cried Panny, 
Huddcnly throwing down her pen; 
" and I don't think I am improved at 
all ;" and she lialf cried with vexation. 
Kuddenly a bright idea croHHcd her. 
In the little parlour where the school- 
mbitrcHH privately received her, she 
had seen among the books, and 
thought at the time how useful ft 
might be to her if ever nho bad in 
write to Philip, a little volume entitled, 
'' The Complete Letter Writer." She 
knew by the title-page that it con- 
tained models for every doacrlptioa of 
letter — no doubt it would contain the 
preciHO thing that would suit the 
preHout occasioA. Bhe started up at 
the notion. Blxo would go — she conld 
be back to ftnUh the letter befine 
poHt-time. Bhe put on her bonnet- 
left the letter, in her boHte, open on 
the table— and, just looking into the 
parlour in her way to the strcctrdoor, 
to convince herself that Simon was 
asleep, and the wire-guard waa on the 
fire, she hurried to the kind school- 
miHtroHK. 

One of the fogB that in autumn 
gather Hullenly over London and its 
suburbs covered the declining day 
with premature dimness. It grew 
darker and darker us she proceeded, 
but she reached tlio house in safety. 
bhe Hpent a quarter of an hour in 
timidly consulting her friend about 
all kind of letters except the identical 
one that she intended to write, and 
having had it strongly impressed on 
her mind that if the lotter was to a 
gentleman at all genteel, Khe ought to 
begin " Dear Wr," and cud with " I 
Imve the honour to remain;" and 
that he would bo everlastingly offended 
if Hhe did not in the address affix 
''Ksquire" to his name itluit was a 
great discovery),— kIic carried oft* the 
precious volume, and quitted tiie 
house. There was a wall that, bound- 
ing the demcHncH of the Krhool, ran 
for some short diHtance into the main 
street. The increasing fog, here, 
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£stmjbly struggled >f|;aiA&t the gluiim«r 
of a single lamp at some Uttle djuitanoe. 
Just ia ibis spot^ her eye was cs^ught 
by a dark object in the roa4« which 
she «ould scajrceJiy pcxc^iye to be a 
carriage^ whea h^ ha^d was seLted, 
and a voice S9ad i^ her ear,i— 

'' Ah ! you will ^ot be so cruel to 
me, i hope, as you w^e to my 
messenger ! I have come myaelf f<H: 
you." 

She turned in great aUMTIi, but thje 
dar^ess preyented her recpgniang 
4he face of him who thus ftceosted her. 

" Let me go I " she crijed, — " let me 
gor 

" jBush ! himh ! ISTorr-no ! Come 
with me. You shaU have a house — 
carriage — soryants! You shall wear 
.siUb: gowns and jowiels ! You shall b.e 
a groat Jady i " 

As these yario^s temptations suc- 
ceeded in rapid course each new 
struggle of Fanny, a yoiee frooi the 
coachrbox said, in a low tone^ — 

*' T^e care, my lord, I s^ SQflie- 
body coming— pwhj^ »> poUcep^aji 1" 

Fanny heard the oa^tlpiji, t^ul 
ficroamed for rescue. 

" Is it so ] " muttered the molester. 
And suddenly Fan^y fi^t her voice 
checked — her headmaflLtled->— her light 
form lifted from the ground. She 
dung— she struggled — ^it was in vain. 
It was the afiajr of 9. mpment : she 
felt herself borne into jbhe e^^Ti^ge< — 
the door closed — the stranger was by 
her side, and his voice sai4» — 

'' Drive on, Dyl^jmsij^' i*ast ! fast I " 

Two or three ijain^tes, which seemed 
jto her terror as ages, elapsed, when 
the gag and jUie mantle were gently 
removed, and th^ ^^^ ^o^ce (she still 
could not see her companion) said^ in 
a Yexy mild toi^e,TT- 

'^ Do not alarqa yourself; there Is 
no cause, — indeed th^e is not. I 
would not have adopted this plan had 
there been any other-r:««Qy- geojtler 
one. But I could not oi^ll at your 
own house— I knew i>o oth^r wheve 



to inect you. Q3iis was the only 
cowse left to me — ^in^eed it wfks. I 
n^ide n^selif ^equfoiited with your 
movements. Do pot blame m^, the9» 
for prying into your footsteps. I 
watched for you all last night — ^yon 
did not come out. I was in desp^. 
At last I find you. Do not be so 
terrified : I will not even touch yo«r 
hand U you do not wish it." 

As he spoke^ howevjer, he attempted 
to touch it and was repulsed with ap. 
epergy that rather disc(mcerted hiin* 
The poor girl recoiled from him int<o 
the farthest corner of that prison ip. 
speechless horror — ^in the darkest cpj^- 
fusion of ideas. She did not weep— 
she did not sob — ^but her trembUpg 
seemed to shake the very carriage. 
The man ccmtinued to address, to 
expostulate, to pray, to soothe. His 
Planner was respectful. His protesta- 
tions that he would not harm her for 
the world were endless. 

'' Only jj^t see the home I can give 
you ; for two days — ^for one day. Only 
j)ist hear how rich I can make yon 
and your gicand&ther, and ihm, if you 
wish to le^ye pie^ you shall.*' 

More, much ipore, to this effect, 
did he continue to pour forth^ without 
eztractipg any sound from Fanny but 
gasps as for breath, and now and then 
a low n^urm^, — 

'' Let me go, let pie go I My grand- 
&ther, piy blind grandfather ! " 

And fipally tears came to her relief, 
and she sobbed with a passion that 
alarmed, and perhaps eyen touched, 
her companion, cynical and icy as he 
was. Meanwhile the carriage seemed 
to ^y. Fast ^ two horses, thorough- 
bred, and almost ^ fsiW speed, could 
^, they wejpe wlurled along, till about 
an hour, or evep less, from the tim^ 
in which she h&d been thus captured, 
the carriage stopped. 

"Are we here already]" said the 
man, putting his head out of the 
window. "Do then as I told you. 
Ifot to jbhe front door; to my studio" 
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In two mlnutos more iho carrUig« | 
halte<l again before a building, which 
looked white and ghoHilike through 
the mist. The driyer diJimounted, 
opened with a latch-key a window- 
door, entered for a moment to light 
the candlcfl in a Holitary room from a 
fire that bUzed on the hearth, re- 
appeared, and opened t)ie carriage- 
door. It wan with a difficulty for 
which they were Hcarcely prepared 
that they were enabled to got Fanny 
from the carriage. No Bofb wordH, 
no wliiHpcrcd prayers could draw her 
forth; and it wafi with no trifling 
addrcM, for her companion sought to 
be M gentle an the force necemuuy to 
employ would allow, that he disen- 
gaged her hands from the window- 
frame, the lining, the cushions, to 
which tiicy clung; and at lost bore 
her into the house. The driver closed 
the window again as he retreated, and 
they were alone. Fanny then cast a 
wild, scarce conscious glance oyer the 
apartment. It was small and simply 
furnished. Opposite to her was an 
old-fashioned bureau, one of those 
quaint, elaborate monuments of Dutch 
ingenuity, which, during the present 
century, the audacious Hpirit of curi- 
osity-vendors hjis transplanted from 
their native rc(!Cptacles, to contrast, 
with groteK(|uc strangeness, the neat 
handiwork of Oillow and Seddon. It 
ha<l a physiognomy and character of 
its own— this fantastic foreigner t In- 
laid with mosaics, depicting landscapes 
and animals; graceless in form and 
fashion, but still picturesque, and 
winning admiration, when more closely 
observed, from the patient defiance of 
all rules of tante which had formed its 
cumbrous parts into one profusely 
ornamented and eccentric whole. It 
was the more noticeable from its total 
want of harmony with the other 
appurtenances of the room, whi(;li 
bespoke the tastes of the plain Knglish 
squire. IVints of horses and hunts, 
fishing-rods and fowling-pieces, care- 



fbll J ntpended, dee<mt«d ike villa 
Noty howerer, on thle notable aUyipi 
from the Bloggieh land, reeled the §jt 
of Fanny. That, in her honied m- 
yey, was arreeted onljr by • pottiait 
placed oyer the bureau — the portnit 
of a female in the bloom of life; t 
face so fair, a brow ao candid, am eye 
■0 pure, a lip eo rich in /ontk wni 
joj— that aa her look lingered oa Uic 
features Fanny felt comforted, ftl( u 
if some living prolectrcae were tkere. 
The fire burned bright and merrily; 
a table spread as for dinner, was driva 
near it To any other eyo but Fanay'i 
the place would have ecemed a pieioR 
of English comforL A t laet her koki 
rested on her companion. He had 
thrown himself, with a long aigh, 
partly of fatigue, partly of aatidactioD, 
on one of the chairs, and was eon- 
templating her as she thus stood and 
gasied, with an expression of mingled 
curioi^ty and admiration : ahe lecog- 
nised at once her first, hor only per- 
secutor. Hhe recoiled, and eoreied 
her face with her hands. The man 
approached her : — 

** Do not hate me, Fanny,— do not 
turn away. Delieve uio, though I havt- 
acted thus violently, here all violence 
will cease. I love you, but I will not 
be satisfied till you lovo mo in return. 
I am not young, and I am not hand- 
some, but I am rich and great, and I 
can make those whom I lovo happy,— 
so liappy, Fanny I " 

But Fanny had tumod away, and 
was now busily employed in trying to 
re-open the door ut which uae had 
entered. Failing in this, she suddenly 
darted away, opened the inner door, 
and rushed into the passogo with a 
loud cry. Her persecutor stifled on 
oath, and sprung after and arrcste«l 
her. lie now spoke stonily, and with 
a smile and a frown at once : — 

"This is folly; — come back, or yon 
will repent it! I have promised you, 
as a gentleman — as a nobleman, if 
you know what that is, to respect you. 
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But neither will I myself be trifled 
with nor insulted. There must be no 
screams ! " 

His look and his voice awed Fanny 
in spite of her bewilderment and her 
loathing, and she suffered herself pas* 
siyely to be drawn into the room. He 
closed and bolted the door. She threw 
herself on the ground in one comer, 
and moaned low but piteously. He 
looked at her musingly for some mo- 
ments, as he stood by the fire, and at 
last went to the door, opened it, and 
called " Harriet ** in a low voice. Pre- 
sently a young woman, of about thirty, 
appeared, neatly but plainly dressed, 
and of a countenance that, if not very 
winning, might certainly be called 
very handsome. He drew her aside 
for a few moments and a whispered 
conference was exchanged. He then 
walked gravely up to Fanny : — 

" My young friend," said he, " I see 
my presence is too much for you this 
evening. This young woman will 
attend you — will get you all you want. 
She can tell you, too, that I am not 
the terrible sort of person you seem 
to suppose. I shall see you to-mor- 
row." So saying, he turned on his 
heel and walked out. 

Fanny felt something like liberty, 
something like joy, again. She rose, 
and looked so pleadingly, so earnestly, 
so intently into the woman's &ce, 
that Harriet turned away her bold 
eyes abashed; and at this moment 
Dykeman himself looked into the 
room. 

"Ton are to bring us in dinner 
here yourself, uncle ; and then go to 
my lord in the drawing-room." 

Dykeman looked pleased, and van- 
ished. Then Harriet came up and 
took Fanny's hand, and said kindly, — 

''Don't be frightened. I assure 
you, half the girls in London would 
give I don't know what to be in your 
place. My Lord never will force you 
to do anything you don't like — it's not 
his way; and he's the kindest and 

No. 17*7 T 



best man, — and so rich ; he does not 
know what to do with his money ! " 

To all this Fanny made but one 
answer, — bhe threw herself suddenly 
upon the woman's breast, and sobbed 
out, — 

'' My grandfather is blind, he can- 
not do without me — he wiU die— die. 
Have you nobody you love, too 1 Let 
me go— let me out ! What can they 
want with me ? — ^I never did harm to 
any one." 

"And no one wiU harm you; — I 
swear it!" said Harriet, earnestly. 
"I see you don't know my Lord. 
But here's the dinner, come and take 
a bit of something, and a glass of 
wine." 

Fanny could not touch anything 
except a glass of water, and that 
nearly choked her. But at last, as 
she recovered her senses, the absence 
of her tormentor — the presence of a 
woman — the solemn assurances of 
Harriet that, if she did not like to 
stay there, after a day or two she 
should go back, tranquillised her in 
some measure. She did not heed the 
artful and lengthened eulogiums that 
the she-tempter then proceeded to 
pour forth upon the virtues, and the 
love, and the generosity, and, above 
all, the money of my lord. She only 
kept repeating to herself, " I shall go 
back in a day or two." At length, 
Harriet, having ate and drank as 
much as she could by her single self, 
and growing wearied with efforts fr^m 
which 10 little resulted, proposed to 
Fanny to retire to rest. She opened 
a door to the right of the fireplace, 
and lighted her up a winding stair- 
case to a pretty and comfortable 
chamber, where she offered to help 
her to undress. Fanny's complete in- 
nocence, and her utter ignorance of 
the precise nature of the danger that 
awaited her, though she fancied it 
must be very great and very awful, 
prevented her quite comprehending 
all that Haxt\ft\» isi^dstX Vi <i^t>;s<e^ \s^ 
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her lolemii asfnnnceiitliftt the thonld 
not be disturbed. Batfthemiderttood, 
at least, that she was not to see her 
liateful gaoler till the next morning ; 
and when Harriet, wishing her " good 
night," Hhoi^ed her a bolt to her door, 
she was less terrifted at the thought of 
being alone in that strange place. She 
listened till Harriot's footsteps had 
died away, and then, with a beating 
heart, tried to open the door ; it was 
locked from without. Blic sighed 
heariljr. The window! — alast when 



she had remvred the afaatter, then 
was another one barred from without, 
which precluded all hope there ; die 
had no help for it but to bolt her 
door, stand foriom and amazed atber 
own eonditioB, and, at laat, fidling on 
her knees, to praj, in her own simple 
fiishion, whieb linoe her reeent ririti 
to the schoolmistreaa had beoone 
more intelligent and earnest, to Hon 
from whom no bdlta and no ban earn 
ezclnde the voice of the hnmn 
heart. 
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•(In te oouiiB domns Inelbiate reemnbif^l^— Vf bohm 



Lcms LiLBumrB, Mated before a traj 
in the drawing-room^ was finifthing his 
own solitary dinner, and Dykeman 
was standingclose behind him, nenrons 
and agitated. The confidence of many 
years between the master and the ser- 
rant-^the peculiar mind of Lilbnme, 
which excluded him from all friend- 
ship with his own eqiials-<-had esta- 
blished between the two the kind of 
intimacy so common with tiie noble 
and the valet of the old Prench regime; 
and indeed in much, Lilbume more 
resembled the men of that day and 
land, than he did the nobler and state- 
litt* being which belongs to our own. 
But to the end of time, whatever is 
at once vicious, polished and intellec- 
tual, will have a eomxK>n likeness. 

"But, my lord," said Dyk^nan, 
"just reflect. This girl is so well 
known in the place ; she will be suie 
to be missed ; and if any violence is 
done to her, it 's a caj^tal crime, my 
lord — a capital crime. I know they 
can't hang a great lord like yon, but 
all concerned in it may ■ ■ ■ " 

Lord Lilbume interrupted tlie 
speaker by — **Give me some wine 
and hold your tongue ! " ThMi, wheft 
he had emptied hit glass, he dmr 
himself nearer to tiie fire, wwrmed his 
hands, mosed a moment, and tamed 
roond 1o his confidant :*-> 

"Dykeman," said he, ""thou^ 
you 're an ass and a coward, and yon 
don't deserve that I should be so eoa^ 
descending, I will relieve joorfean at 
once. I know the lnw better than 



* On thee the whole honae leefee oonfi- 
iingly. 



you oan, for my whole life has be^ 
spent in doing ezaetly as I please, 
without ever putting myself in the 
power of LAW, which interferes with 
the pleasures of other men. Yon are 
right in saying violence would be a 
capital crime. Now the difierenee 
between viee and crime is this : Vice 
is what parsons write sermons against^ 
— Crime iawhatwemake lawsagainst. 
I never eommitted a crime in all my 
life, — at an age between fifty and 
sixty I am not going to b^in. Vices 
are safe things ; I may have my vices 
like other men : but erimes aie 
dangerous things — illegal things- 
things to be carefully avoided. Look 
you/' (and here the speaker, fixing 
his puzzled listener with his eye, broke 
into a grin of suUime mockery), " let 
me suppose yon to be the World-<i^ 
that cringing vilet of valetsi, the 
WoBLD ! I should say to you this, — 
'My dear World, you and I under- 
stand each other well,^ — we arc made 
for eadi othery— I never come in yoor 
way, nor you in mine. If I get drunk 
every day in my own room, that 's 
viee, you ean't touch me ; if I take an 
extra glass for the first time in my 
life, and knock down the watchman, 
that 's a crime which, if I am rich, 
costs me one pound-x^-perhaps five 
pounds ; if I ain poor, sends me to 
the treadmill. If I break the hearts 
of five hundred old fiithers, by buying 
irith gold or flattery the embraces of 
five hundred young daughters, that 's 
vice,—- your servant^ Mr. World ! If 
one termagant wezich s^ratehes my 
feee, makes a noise, and t5i)«$k \sitwu3&.- 
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her thame, why that '■ crime, and my 
friend, Mr. World, palli a hemp-rope 
ont of hif pocket.' Now, do yon un- 
derstand 1 Tes, I repeat," he added, 
with a change of voice, " I never 
committed a crime in my life, — I have 
never even been accuBed of one, — 
never had an action of crm. eon.— of 
•eduction against me. I know how 
to manage such matters better. I 
was forced to carry off this girl, be- 
canse I had no other means of court- 
ing her. To court her is all I mean 
to do now. I am perfectly aware that 
an Action for violence, as you call it, 
would be the more disagreeable, be- 
cause of the very weakness of intel- 
lect which the girl is said to possess, 
and of which report I don't believe a 
word. I shall, most certainly, avoid 
every the remotest appearance that 
could be so construed. It is for that 
reason that no one in the house shall 
attend the girl except yourself and 
your niece. Your niece I can depend 
on, I know; I have been kind to her; 
I have got her a good husband : I shall 
get her husband a good place ; — I 
shall be godfather to her JGirst child. 
To be sure, the other servants will 
know there 's a lady in the house, but 
to that they are accustomed ; I don't 
set up for a Joseph. They need 
know no more, unless you choose 
to blab it out. Well, then, sup- 
posing that at the end of a few 
days, more or less, without any rude- 
ness on my part, a young woman, 
after seeing a few jewels, and fine 
dresses, and a pretty house, and 
being made very comfortable, and 
being convinced that her grand- 
father shall be taken care of with- 
out hor slaving herself to death, 
chooses of her own accord to live with 
me, whore 's the crime, and who can 
interfere with it r' 

" Certainly, my lord, that alters the 
case," said Dykcman, considerably re- 
lieved. "But8till,"he added, anxiously, 
"if the inquiry la made,— \l Woi^ 



all this is settled, it is found out where 
sheisl" 

" Why then no harm will be done 
— no violence will be committed. Her 
graud&ther,^-drivelling and a miser, 
you say,— can be appeased by a litUe 
money, and it will be nobody's busi- 
ness, and no case can be made of It 
Tush ! man t I always look before I 
leap 1 People in this world are not 
BO charitable as you suppose. Whaft 
more natural than that a poor and 
pretty girl— not as wise as Qneen 
ElizabeUi — should be tempted to pay 
a visit to a rich lover ! All Uiey can «y 
of the lover is, that he is a very gay 
man or a very bad man, and that 's say- 
ing nothing new of me. But I don't 
think it will be found out. Just get me 
that stool ; this has been a very trouble- 
some piece of business — rather tired 
me. I am not so young as I was. 
Yes, Dykeman, something which that 
Frenchman Yaudemont, or Vaut-rien, 
or whatever his name is, said tome 
once, has a certain degree of truth. 
I felt it in the last fit of the gout, 
when my pretty niece was smoothing 
my pillows. A nurse, as we grow 
older, may be of use to one. I wish 
to make this girl like me, or be grate- 
ful to me. I am meditating a longer 
and more serious attachment ^Hi* 
usual, — a companion 1 " 

"A companion, my lord, in that 
poor creature! — so ignorant — so un- 
educated 1 " 

'' So much the better. This worid 
palls upon me," said Lilbume, almost 
gloomily. " I grow sick of the mise- 
rable quackeries — of the piteous con- 
ceits that men, women, and children, 
call " knowledge." I wish to catch a 
glimpse of nature before I die. This 
creature interests me, and that is 
something in this life. Clear those 
things away, and leave me." 

" Ay I " muttered Lilbume, as he 

bent over the fire alone, "when I 

first heard that that girl was the 

\^gnxkddAia^VitAt of Simon Qawtrey, 
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and, therefore, the child of the man 
whom I am to thank that I am a 
cripple, I felt as if love to her were 
a part of that hate which I owe to 
him ; a segment in the circle of my 
Tengeance. But 7U>Wy poor child 1 I 
forget all this. I feel for her, not 
passion, but what I never felt before, 
affectum. I feel that if I had such a 
child, I could understand what men 
mean when they talk of the tender- 
ness of a father. I have not one im- 
pure thought for that girl — ^not one. 
But I would give thousands if she 
could love me. Strange! strange! 
in all this I do not recognise myself! " 
Lord Lilbume retired to rest be- 
times that night; he slept sound; 
rose refreshed at an earlier hour than 
usual ; and what he considered a fit 
of vapours of the previous night was 
passed away. He looked with eager- 
ness to an interview with Fanny. 
Proifd of his intellect, pleased in any 
of those sinister exercises of it, which 
the code and habits of his life so long 
permitted to him, he regarded the 
conquest of his fair adversary with 
the interest of a scientific game. 
Harriet went to Fanny's room to pre- 
pare her to receive her host; and 
Lord Lilbume now resolved to make 
his own visit the less unwelcome, by 
reserving for his especial gift some 
showy, if not valuable, trinkets, which 
for similar purposes never &iled the 
depositories of the villa he had pur- 
chased for his pleasures. He recol- 
lected that these gewgaws were placed 
in the bureau in the study ; in which, 
as having a lock of foreign and intri- 
cate workmanship, he usually kept 
whatever might tempt cupidity in 
those frequent absences when the 
house was left guarded but by two 
women servants. Finding that Fanny 
had not yet quitted her own chamber, 
while Harriet went up to attend and 
reason with her, he himself limped 
into the study below, unlocked the 
bureau, and was searching in the 



drawers, when he heard the voice of 
Fanny above, raised a little as if in 
remonstrance or entreaty; and he 
paused to listen. He could not, how- 
ever, distinguish what was said ; and 
in the meanwhile, without attending 
much to what he was about, his hands 
were still employed in opening and 
shutting the drawers, passing through 
the pigeon-holes, and feeling for a 
topaz brooch, which he thought could 
not fftil of pleasing the unsophisticated 
eyes of Fanny. One of the recesses 
was deeper than the rest ; he fancied 
the brooch was there; he stretched 
his hand into the recess ; and, as the 
room was partially darkened by the 
lower shutters from without, which were 
still unclosed to prevent any attempted 
escape of his captive, he had only the 
sense of touch to depend on; not 
finding the brooch, he stretched on 
till he came to the extremity of the 
recess, and was suddenly sensible of a 
sharp pain ; the flesh seemed caught 
as in a trap ; he drew back his finger 
with sudden force and a half-sup- 
pressed exclamation, and he perceived 
the bottom or floor of the pigeon-hole 
recede, as if sliding back. His curi- 
osity was aroused; he again felt 
warily and cautiously, and discovered 
a very slight inequality and rough- 
ness at the extremity of the recess. 
Ho was aware instantly that there was 
some secret spring ; he pressed with 
some force on the spot, and he felt 
the board give way ; he pushed it back 
towards him, and it slid suddenly 
with a whirring noise, and left a 
cavity below exposed to his sight. 
He peered in, and drew forth a paper ; 
he opened it at first carelessly, for he 
was still trying to listen to Fanny. 
His eye ran rapidly over a few pre- 
liminary lines till it rested on what 
follows : — 

"Marriage. The year IS — 
" No. 88, page 21. 
"Philip BewjfotV., ^1 S5s:&a.\w^^\ 
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A — ^~, and Catherine Morton, of tbe 
par.^ of St Botolpb, Aldgate, Lon- 
don, irere married in this church by 
banns, this 12th day of Norember, in 
tiie year one thousand eight hundred 

aad ,* by me. 

" Calbb Pjuofi, Vicar. 

"This marriage was solemnised 
between U8> 

''Philip Beauvort. 
"CATHBBnrB Morton. 

" In the presence of 

''David Apbebox. 
"WiLUAK Smith. 

"The above is a true copy taken 
from the registry of marriages, in 

* This is according to the form customary 
St the date at which the copy was made. 
There has since been an alteration. 



A--*'— parish, this 19th dAy of March, 
18—, by me, 
** MoMAir Jctnm, Cnnite of C ." 

Lord Lilbniue again cast his eye 
over the lines prefixed to this startling 
doeoment, which, being those written 
at Caleb's desire, by Mr. Jones to 
Philip Beanibrt, we need not here 
transcribe to the reader.* At that 
instant) Harriet descended the stairs, 
and came into the room; she crept 
up on tiptoe to Lilbume, and whis- 
pered, — • 

''She is coming down, I think; 
she does not know yon are here." 

"Teiy well— go!" said Lord Lil- 
bame. And scarce had Harriet left 
the room, when a carriage drove 
furiously to the door, and Bobert 
Beaufort rushed into the stady. 

* Seepafell. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 



Gone, and none know it 

• ««««* 

How n«fw ?<*'What nAwt, what hopes and steps discovered ! ** 

Bjeaumomt and Flbtchkb : The Pilgrim. 



Whbn Philip arrived at his lodgings 
in town it was very late, but he still 
found Liancourt waiting the chance 
of his arrival The Frenchman was 
full of his own schemes and projects. 
He was a man of high repute and 
connexions ; negociations for his re- 
call to Paris had been entered into ; 
he was divided between a Quixotic 
loyalty and a rational prudence; he 
brought his doubts to Yandemont. 
Occupied as he was with thoughts of 
80 importaoi and personal a natnre, 
Philip cooQl yet £u3ten patiently to 
his friend, and weigh with him the 
proa and cons. And after having 
mutually agreed that loyalty and pru- 
dence would both be best consulted 
by waiting a little, to see if the nation, 
9B the Carlists yet fondly trusted, 
would soon, after its first fever, offer 
once more the throne and the purple 
to the descendant of St Louis, Lian- 
oourt, as he lighted his cigar to 
walk home, said, — "A Uiousand 
thanks to you, my dear friend: 
and how have you eiyoyed your- 
self in your visit 1 I am not sur- 
prised or jealous that Lilbume did 
not invite me, as I do not play at 
cards, and as I have said some sharp 
things to him." 

** I fmcy I shall have the same dis- 
qualifications for another invitation," 



said Yaudemont, with a severe smile 
"I may have much to disclose to 
you in a few days. At present my 
news is still unripe. And have 
you seen anything of LUbume; he 
left us some days since. Is he in 
London ? " 

" Yes ; I was riding with our friend 
Henri, who wished to try a new 
horse off the stones, a little way 
into the country yesterday. We 

went through ***** and H , 

Pretty places, those. Do you know 
themr 

"Yes; I know H ." 

"And just at dusk, as we were 
spurring back to town, whom should 
I see walking on the path of the high- 
road but Lord Lilbume himself! I 
could hardly believe my eyes. I 
stopped, and, after asking him about 
you, I could not help expressing my 
surprise to see him on foot at such a 
place. You know the man's sneer. 
' A Frenchman so gallant as Monsieur 
de Liancourt,' said he, * need not be 
surprised at much greater miracles ; 
the iron moves to the magnet : I have 
a little adventure here. Pardon me, 
if I ask you to ride on.' Of course I 
wished him good day; and a little 
farther up the road I saw a dark plain 
chariot, no coronet, no arms, no 
footman — onlv tbe maxL <^^ ^^^^^ V^s^ 
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bnt the beauty of the hones aieared 
me it must belong to Lilburne. Can 
yon conceive such abtfardity in a man 
of that age — and a very clever fellow, 
too? Yet, how is it that one does 
not ridicule it in Lilbarne, as one 
would in another man between fifty 
and sixty 1 ** 

" Because one does not ridicule, — 
oHe loathes — him/' 

" No ; that 's not it. The fact is, 
that one can't fiwcy Lilburne old. 
His manner is young — his eye is 
yonng. I never saw any one with so 
much vitality. ' ' The had heart and 
the good digestion ' — ^the twin secrets 
finr wearing well, eh ! ** 
"Where did yon meet him— not 

omtH 1" 

"Tes; close by. Why] Have ^ou 
any adventure there, too 1 Nay, for- 
giye me; it was but a Jest. Good 
night!" 

Yandemont fell into an uneasy 
rererie ; he could not divine exactly 
why he should be alarmed; but he 
toas alarmed at Lilburne being in the 

neighbourhood of H . It was the 

foot of the profane violating the 
sanctuary. An undefined thrill shot 
through him, as* his mind coupled 
together the associations of Lilburne 
and Fanny ; but there was no ground 
for forebodings. Fanny did not stir 
out alone. An adventure, too — 
pooh 1 Lord Lilburne must bo 
awaiting a willing and voluntary 
appointment, most probably from 
some one of the fiiir but decorous 
IhUltics in London. Lord Lilbume's 
more recent conquests were said to be 
among those of his own rank ; suburbs 
are useful for such assignations. Any 
other thought was too horrible to be 
contemplated. He glanced to the 
clock; it was three in the morn- 
ing. He would go to H early, 

even before he sought out Mr. 
William Smith. With that resolu- 
tion, and even his hardy frame worn 



out by the excitement of the day^ be 
threw himself on hla bed And fell 
asleep. 

He did not wake till near nine; 
and had Jnst dressed, and harried 
over his abstemious breakfiuit. when 
the servant of the house came to teD 
him that an old woman, apparently in 
great agitation, wished to aee him. 
His head was still full of witnesses 
and lawsuits; and he waa vaguely 
expecting some visitor connected with 
his primary objects, when Sarah broke 
into the room. She cast a harried, 
suspicious look ronnd her, and then, 
throwing herself on her knees to him, 
" Oh r she cried, " if you have taken 
that poor young thing away, God for- 
give you. Let her come back again. 
It shall be all hushed ap. Don't ruin 
her 1 don't ! that 's a dear, good gentle- 
man!" 

"Speak plainly, woman, — what do 
you mean?" cried Philip, taming 
pale. 

A very few words sufficed for an 
explanation : Fanny's diiiappearancc 
the previous night; the alarm of 
Sarah at her non-return ; the apathy 
of old Simon, who did not iomprchcnd 
what had happened, and quietly went 
to bed ; the search Sarah had made 
during half the night; the intelli- 
gence she had picked up, that the 
policeman, going his rounds, had 
heard a female shriek near the school ; 
but that all he could perceive through 
the mist was a carriage driving rapidly 
past him ; Sarah's suspicions of 
Vaudcmont confirmed in the morning, 
when, entering Fanny's room, ahe per- 
ceived the poor girl's unfinished letter 
with his own, the clue to bis address 
that the hitter gave her; all this, ere she 
well understood what she herself was 
talking about, — Yaudemont's alarm 
seized, and the reflection of a moment 
construed : The carriage ; Lilburne 
seen lurking in the neighbonrhood 
the previous day ; the former attempt ; 
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— all flashed on him with an intoler- 
able glare. While Sarah was yet 
speaking, he rushed from the house, 
he flew to Lord Lilbume's in Park- 
lane, he composed his manner, he 
inquired calmly. His lordship had 
slept from home; he was, they be- 
lieved, at Femside : Femside! H— 



was on the direct way to that tIIU f 
Scarcely ten minutes had elapsed 
since he heard .the story ere he was 
on the road, with such speed as the 
promise of a guinea a mile could 
extract from the spurs of a young 
post-boy applied to the flanks of 
London post-horses. 



ato 
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CHAPTER XT. 






Wmem Hirriei hid qaitt«d Fanor, 
the vaitmgwomaii, craftily vUhing 
to lore her into Lilbarne's presence, 
had told her U^ the room Uelow wis 
ampijr ; and the captive's mind nata- 
nllj and iniitantly seized on ihe 
thooght of escape. After a brief 
breathing pause, she crept noiselessl^r 
down the stairs, and gentJj opened 
the door ; and at the very instant she 
did so, Hobert Beaufort entered from 
the other door; she drew back in 
terror, when, what was her astonish- 
ment in hearing a name ottered that 
spell-bound her — the last name she 
ooold hare expected to hear ; for Lil- 
borne, the instant ho saw Beaufort 
pale, hagfcard, agitated, tuhH into the 
room, and bang the door after him, 
could only suppose that something of 
extraordinary moment had occurred 
with reffard to the drca<lc<l guest, and 
cried : "You come about VaudcmontI 
Something has happened about Vaude- 
mont! about Philip! What Ih it^ 
Calm yourself." 

Fanny, as the name was thus 
abruptly uttered, actually thrust her 
face through the door ; but she again 
drew bock, and, all her senses pro- 
tematurally quickened at that name, 
while she held the door almost cloHcd, 
listened with her whole soul in her 
ears. 

The faces of both the men were 
turned from her, and her partial entry 
had not been perceived. 

" Yes," said llobcrt Beaufort, Ican- 

* Fortune mlMHi men from low estate to 
tb0 rny summit of prosptrlty, \ 



ing his weight, aa if ready to aink to 
the ground, upon Lilbume*a ahoulder, 
—"Yes; Vaudemont, or Philip, for 
they are one,~yes, it is aboot that 
man I have come to consult yon. 
Arthur has arrived." 

"Welir 

" And Arthur has seen the wntch 
who visited us, and the rascal's manner 
has so imposed on him, so convinced 
him that Philip is the heir to all onr 
property, that he has come over— UI, 
ill— I fear" (added Beaufort, in a 
hollow voice,) ** dying, to — to " 

"To guard against their machina- 
tions ? " 

" No, no, no— to say that if such be 
the case, neither honour nor consci- 
ence will allow us to resist his rights. 
He is so obstinate in this matter ; his 
nerves so ill bear reasoning and con- 
tradiction, that I know not what to 
do " 

« Take breath— go on." 

" Well, it iMK^ms that this man found 
out Arthur almost as soon as my son 
arrived at Paris — that he has per- 
suaded Arthur that ho has it in his 
power to prove the marriage — that 
he pretended to bo very impatient for 
a decision — that Arthur, in order to 
gain time to see me, afiected irresolu- 
tion — took him to Boulogne, for the 
rascal does not dare to return to 
England— left him there; and now 
comes back, my own son, as my wont 
enemy, to conspire against me for my 
property ! T could not have kept my 
temper if I had stayed.— But that *s 
not all — that 's not the worst : Vaude- 
motiViV^m^ viddtuly In the morning 
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on Uie receipt of a letter. In taking 
leave of Camilla he let iaXi hints which 
fill me with fear. — Well, I inquired hia 
moTemenU as I came along ; he had 

stopped at D , had been closeted 

for above an hour with a man whose 
name the landlord of the inn knew, 
for it was on his carpet-bag — the name 
was Barlow, Yon remember the ad- 
vertisements 1 Qood Heavens! what 
is to be done 1 I would not do any- 
thing unhandsome or dishonest But 
there never was a marriage. I never 
will believe there was a marriage^— 
never I " 

'' There wtu a marriage, Robert 
Beaufort,"* said Lord LUbume, almost 
enjoying the torture he was about to 
inflict ; ** and I hold here a paper that 
Philip Yaudemont — for so we will 
yet call him — ^would give his right 
hand to clutch for a moment. I have 
but just found it in a secret cavity in 
that bureau. Robert, on this paper 
may depend the &te, the fortune, the 
prosperity, the greatness of Philip 
Yaudemont; — or his poverty, his 
exile, his ruhi. See ! " 

Robert Beaufort ghmeed over the 
paper held out to him — dropped it on 
the floor— 4md staggerad to a seat 
Lilbume coolly replaced the docu- 
ment in the borean, and, limping to 
his brother-in-law, said with a smile, — 

" But the paper is in my possession 
— I will not destroy it. No ; I have 
no right to destroy it Besides, it 
would be a crime ; bat iflgioe U to 
you, you can do with it as you please." 

" Lilbume, sparo me— 4pare me. 
I meant to be an honest man. 1 — 
I " And Robert Beaufort sobbed. 

lilbume looked ai him in scomfol 
surprise. 

'' Do not fsar that / shall ever think 
worse of you ; and who else will know 
iti Do not fear me. No; — I, too, 
have reasons to hate and to fioar this 
Philip Yaudemont; for Yaudemont 
shall be his name, and not Beaafort, 
in ipite of fifty toch son^ of pi^per ! 



He has known a man — my worst foe 
— he has secrets of mine — of my past 
— perhaps of my present : but I laugh 
at his knowledge while he is a wan- 
dering adventurer; — I should tremble 
at that knowledge if he could thunder 
it out to the world as Philip Beaufort, 
of Beaufort Court ! There, I am can- 
did with you. Now hear my plan. 
Prove to Arthur that his visitor is a 
convicted felon, by sending the officers 
of justice after him instantly-— off witli 
him again to the Settlements. Defy 
a single witness — entrap Yaudemont 
back to France, andl prove him (I 
think I will prove him such — I think 
BO — with a little money and a little 
psins) — ^prove him the accomplice of 
William Gawtrey, a coiner and a mnr* 
derer 1 Pshaw 1 take yon paper. Do 
with it as yon will — keep it— give it 
to Arthur — let Philip Yaudemont 
have it, and Philip Yaudemont will 
be rich and great, the happiest maa 
between earth and paradise ! On the 
otiier hand, come and tell me that 
yon have lost it, or that I never gave 
yon such a p^>er, or that no such 
paper ever existed ; and Philip Yau- 
demont may live a pauper, and die, 
perhaps, a slave at the galleys ! Lose 
it, I say — toseitf^'Vad. advise with me 
upon the rest" 

Horror-ctruck, bewildered, the weak 
man gazed upon the calm fiice of the 
Master-villain, as the scholar of the 
old fables might have gazed on the 
fiend who put before him worldly 
prosperity here and the loss of his 
sonl her^ter. He had never hitherto 
regarded Lilbume in his true light 
He was appalled by the black heart 
that lay bare befon him. 

"I caa't destroy it— I can't," he 
faltered out; "and if I did, out of 
love for Arthnry— don't talk of galleys, 
— of vengeance-— I'— I " 

** The anreaxa of the rents you have 
enjoyed will send you to gaol for 
your liiSs. Noy no ; don*t destroy the 
paper I " 
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Beaufort roaewitk a dcfpente effort ; 
be mored to the bareaii. Fannj'ft 
keert wmi on her lips; — of this long 
conferenee the hid understood onlj 
the one broad point on whieh Lilbnme 
had iiiffi****< with an emphasis that 
coold hare enlightened an infiuit; 
and he looked on Beaufort as an 
infiuit then; — On tkai paper retted 
FkQip Vaudemoufa fate — kappimeu 
jf saaeed, ruin ifdettrofed ; Philip— 
her Philip! And PbUip himself had 
Mid to her once>— when had she erer 
feigotten his words ) and now how 
thMe words flashed across her— Philip 
himself had said to her once, " Upon 
a scrap of paper, if I could but find 
it, may depend mj whole fortune, my 
whole happiness, all that I care for in 
life."— Robert Beaufort mored to the 
bnreao — he seized the document — he 
looked orer it agun, hurriedly, and 
en Lilbume, who by no means wished 
to hare it destroyed in kia own pre- 
■enee, was aware of his intention — 
he hastened with tottering steps to 
the hearth — averted his eyes, and cast 
it on the fire. At that instant, some- 
thing white — he scarce knew what, it 
seemed to him as a spirit, as a ghost 
— darted by him, and snatched the 
paper, as yet uninjured, from the 
embers ! There was a pause for the 
hundredth part of a moment : — a 
gurgling sound of astonishment and 
horror from Beaufort — an exclamation 
from Lilbume — a laugh from Fanny, 
as, her eyes flashing light, with a 
proud dilation of stature, with the 
paper clasped tightly to her bosom, 
she turned her looks of triumph from 
one to the other. The two men were 
both too amazed, at the iuAtant, for 
rapid measures. But Lilbume, re- 
covering himself first, hastened to 
her ; she eluded his grasp — she made 
towards the door to the passage ; when 
Lilbume, seriously alarmed, seized 
her arm ; — 

"Foolish child! — give me that 
paper ! " 



" Never but with mj life !" And 
Fanny's cry for help ran^ throngh the 
house. 

"Then " the speech died on his 

lips» for at that instant s rapid stride 
was heard withoat — a momentaiy 
senflle — ^voices in altercation; — the 
door gave way as if a battering-nm 
had forced it ; — not so mach thrown 
forward, as actually hurled into the 
room, the body of Dykeman fell hea- 
vily, like a dead man's, at the veiy 
feet of Lord Lilbnme — ^and Philip 
Vaudemont stood in the doorway I 

The grasp of Lilbnme on Fanny's 
arm relaxed, and the girl, with one 
bound, sprang to Philip's breast 
" Here, here ! " she cried ; " take it- 
take it!" and she thraat the paper 
into his hand. " Don't let them have 
it— read it — see it— never mind fne/" 
But Philip, though his hand uncon- 
sciously closed on the precious docu- 
ment, did mind Fanny ; and in that 
moment her cause was the only one 
in the world to him. 

" Foul vilhdn ! " he said, as he strode 
to Lilbume, while Fanny still clung 
to his breast : " Speak ! — speak ! — is 
— she — ^is she 1 — man — man, speak ! — 
you know what I would say ! — She is 
the child of your own daughter — the 
grandchild of that Mary whom you 
dishonoured— the child of the woman 
whom William Gawtrey saved from 
pollution ! Before he died, Gawtrey 
commended her to my care ! — O God 
of Heaven! — speak! — I am not too 
late!" 

The manner, the words, the fiice 
of Philip left Lilbume terror-stricken 
with conviction. But the man*s crafty 
ability, debased as it was, triumphed 
even over remorse for the dread guilt 
meditated, — over gratitude for the 
dread guilt spared. He glanced at 
Beaufort — at Dykeman, who now, 
slowly recovering, gazed at him with 
eyes that seemed starting from their 
sockets ; and lastly fixed his look on 
Philip himselt There were three 
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witnesses — presence of mind was his 
great attribute ! — 

*' And if, Monsieur de Yaudemont, 
I knew, or, at least, had the firmest 
persuasion that Fannr uyu my grand- 
child, what then 1 Why else should 
she be here I — Pooh^ sir! I am an 
old man.'' 

Philip recoiled a step in wonder; 
his plain sense was baffled by the 
calm lie. He looked down at Fanny, 
who, comprehending nothing of what 
was spoken, for all her faculties, eyen 
her Tery sense of sight and hearing, 
were absorbed in her impatient anxiety 
for him, cried out, — 

" No harm has come to Fanny — 
none : only frightened. Read ! — Read ! 
— Save that paper I — You know what 
you once said about a mere scrap of 
paper ! Come away ! — Come I " 

He did now cast his eyes on the 
paper he held. That was an awful 
moment for Robert Beaufort — even 
for Lilbume ! — To snatch the fatal 
document from thaJb gripe 1 They 
would as soon have snatched it from 
a tiger 1 He lifted his eyes — ^they 
rested on his mother's picture 1 Her 
lips smiled on him! He turned to 
Beaufort in a state of emotion too 
exulting, too blest for vulgar venge- 
ance — ^for vulgar triumph — almost for 
words. 

"Look yonder, Robert Beaufort — 
look 1 " and he pointed to the picture. 
" Her name is spotless ! I stand again 
beneath a roof that was my father's, — 
the Heir of Beaufort ! We shall meet 
before the justice of our country. For 
you. Lord Lilbume, I will believe you : 
it is too horrible to doubt even your 
intentions. If wrong had chanced to 
her, I would have rent you where you 
stand, limb from limb. And thank 
her" — (for Lilbume recovered at this 
language the daring of his youth, 
before calculation, indolence, and ex- 
cess had dulled the edge of his nerves; 
and, unawed by the height, and man- 
hood, and strength of his menacer, 



stalked haughtily up to him) — ** and 
thank your rektionship to her," said 
Philip, sinking his voice into a whisper, 
** that I do not brand you as a pilferer 
and a cheat! Hush, knave! — hush, 
pupil of George Gawtrey ! — there are 
no duels for me but with men of 
honour ! " 

Lilbume now turned white, and the 
big word stuck in his throat. In 
another instant, Fanny and her guard- 
ian had quitted the house. 

"Dykeman," said Lord Lilbume, 
after a long silence, " I shall ask yon 
another time how you came to admit 
that impertinent person. At present^ 
go and order breakfast for Mr. Bean- 
fort." 

As soon as Dykeman, more as> 
tounded, perhaps, by his lord's cool- 
ness, than even by the preceding 
circumstances, had left the study, 
Lilbume came up to Beaufort, — who 
seemed absolutely stricken as if by 
palsy, — and toucldng him impatiently 
and radely, said, 

'"Sdeath, man! — ^rouse yourself! 
There is not a moment to be lost ! 
I have already decided on what you 
are to do. This paper is not wortii a 
rush, unless the curate who examined 
it will depose to that fact. He t9 a 
curate — a Welch curate ; — you are yet 
Mr. Beaufort, a rich and a great man. 
The curate, properly managed, ma^ 
depose to the contrary; and then we 
will indict them all for forgery and 
conspiracy. At the worst, you can, 
no doubt> get the parson to forget all 
about it--to stay away. His address 

was on the certificate — C . (Jo 

yourself into Wales, without an in- 
stant's delay. Then, having arranged 
with Mr. Jones, hurry back, cross to 
Boulogne, and buy this convict and 
his witness — yes, buy them ! Tliat, 
now, is the only thing. Quick ! — 
quick ! — quick ! Zounds, man ! if it 
were my affair, my estate, I would not 
care a pin for that fragment of pa\ier \ 
I fthoxiVd i^WiSt x^YiNsifc 'aX*''^. X^'ift 
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how ii oonld be tnniod afainit them I 
Ool- 

" No, no ; I tm not equal to it ! 
Will fou mitna^ iti — will youf 
Half my eiiUte I-hOII Take it : but 
•avo " 

" Tut! '* intcrraptod Lord Ulbnrne, 
in great disdain. " I am as rich as I 
want to be. M(mey does not bribe 
me, /manage this! // Lord Lil- 
borne ! J I Why, if found out, it is 
subornation of witnesses. It is expo- 
sure—it is dishonour — ^it is ruin. 
What then? Ymi should Uke the 
risk — ^for you. must meet ruin if yon 
do not. / cannot / hare nothing 
to gain r 

"I dare not I — I dare not!" mur- 
mured Beaufort, quite spirit-broken. 
" Bubomation, dishonour, exposure! 
—•ad I, BO respectable — my charao- 
ter !— and my son against me, too ! — 
my son, in whom I lived again 1 No, 
no ; let them take all ! — Let them take 
it! Hal hal let them take it 1 Good 
day to you." 

" Where are you going 1 * 

"I shall consult Mr. }51ackwcll, and 
rU let you know." 

And Beaufort walked tremulously 
back to his carriage. 

"Go to his lawyer!" growled Lil- 
bume. " Yes, if his lawyer can help 
him to defraud men lawfully, ho Ml 
defraud them fast enough, l^hal will 
be the respectable way of doing it 1 
Um ! — This may be an ugly business 
for me— the paper found here— if the 
girl can depose to what she heard,/ 



and the muat luiTe hMrd aomeUdif. 
— No, I think the Inwi of real pio- 
perij will hnrdlj mllow her CTidence; 
and if th^ do^-Um I — My grud- 
daoghter 1— ia U powible !~Aad 
Gawtiey replied her mother. My eUU, 
from her own mother'a Tices! 1 
thought my likings to that giri dlfb- 
ent from any other I hftve ever felt: 
it VHu pnr»— it waa/ — ^it tMu pity<- 
affaetion. And I muat nerer see hff 
again— must fbrgei the whole thiof ! 
And I am grovdn^ old — nnd I tm 
ohildleis— and alone I* He pami 
almost with a groan : and then tk 
expression of his ihee eheoglag to 
rage, he cried ont^^>''The mea threit' 
ened me, and I waa % eownrd I Wbil 
to do t—Nothhig 1 The daCsniife if 
my line. I shall plajy no men^— 1 
attack no one. Who will acenae Loid 
lilbumel Btm, Bobert ia alboL I 
must not leave him to himaelC Ho! 
there! Dykemanf— the earritgtl 1 
shall go to London.* 

Fortunate, no donbt^ it waa fiv 
Philip, that Mr. Beaufort was not 
Ijord Lilbume. For all hiatory teaches 
us — public and private history- 
conquerors — statesmen — aharp hypo- 
crites, and brave deaignera— yea, thqr 
all teach us how mightj one man d 
great intellect and no acrupU is 
against the justice of millions 1 Ths 
One Man timwm — the Maaa la inert 
Justice sits on a throne. Rogvei^ 
never rests, — Activity ia the lerer k 
Arehimedei. 
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** Qaam nuilta iajusta ao pnura fhmt moribns." *— >Tin.L. 

. . . *< Yolst ambiguis 
Mobilis alia Bora.** f— Skhcca. 



Mb. Bobbbs Beaufobt Bonght Mr. 
BUckwell, and long^ rambling^ and 
disjointed was his narrative. Mr. 
Blackwell, after some confiiderstion, 
proposed to set about doing the reiy 
things that Lilbume had proposed 
at once to do. But the lawyer ex- 
pressed himself legally and covertly, 
80 that it did not seem to the sober 
sense of Mr. Beaufort at all tlie same 
plan. He was not the least alarmed 
at what Mr. Blackwell proposed, 
though so shocked at what Lilbume 
dictated. Blackwell would go the 
next day into Wales — ^he would find 
out Mr. Jones — he would sound him ! 
Nothing was more common, with 
people of the nicest honour, than juet 
to get a witness out of the way ! Done 
in election petitions, for instance, 
every day. 

" Tme" laid Mr. Beaufort, much 
relieved. 

Then, afber having done that, Jkfr. 
Blackwell would return to town, and 
cross over to Boulogne to see this very 
impudent person whom Arthur (young 
men were so apt to be taken in !) had 
actually believed. He had no doubt 
he could settle it alL Robert Beaufort 
returned to Berkeley Squai« actually 
in spirits. 

There he found Lilbume, who, on 
reflection, seeing that Blackwell was 



* How many unjust and vicious aetionB 
are perpetrated under the name of morals. 

t The hoar fliee moving with doubtful 
wings. 



at all events more up to the businen 
than his brother, assented to the pro- 
priety of the arrangement. 

Mr. Blackwell accordingly did set 
off the next day. That next day, 
perhaps, made all the difference. 
Within two hours from his gaining 
the document so important, Philip, 
without any subtler exertion of intel- 
lect than the decision of a plain, bold 
sense, had already forestalled both tibe 
peer and the lawyer. He had sent 
down Mr. Barlow's head derk to his 
master in Wales with the document, 
and a short account of the manner in 
which it had been discovered. And 
fortunate, indeed, was it tiiat the copy 
had been found ; for all the inquiries 

of Mr. Barlow at A had fEiiled, 

and probably would have fiuled, with- 
out such a clue, in fastening upon any 
one probable person to have officiated 
as Caleb Price'* amanuensis. The 
sixteen hours' start Mr. Barlow gained 
over Blackwell enabled the former to 
see Mr. Jones — to show him his own 
handwriting — ^to get a written and 
witnessed attestation from which the 
curate, however poor, and however 
tempted, could never well have es- 
caped (even had he been dishonest, 
which he was not) of his perfect re- 
c(dlection of the £eu^ of making an 
extcact from the registry at Galeb's 
desire, though he owned he had quite 
fbrgoUen the names he extracted 
till they were again placed before 
liSm, Barlow took care to arouse 
Mr. Joneft'« VEL\«t«i&. Vn^ 'Cm^ 
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quitted Wales — haatened over to 
Boulogne — saw Captain Smith, and 
without bribes, without threats, but 
by plainly proving to that worthy 
person that he could not return to 
England nor sec his brother without 
being immediately arrested ; that his 
brother's evidence was already pledged 
on the side of truth ; and that by the 
acquisition of new testimony there 
could be no doubt that the suit would 
be successful — he diverted the captain 
from all disposition towards perfidy, 
convinced him on which side his 
interest lay, and saw him return to 
Paris, where very shortly afterwards 
he disappeared for ever from this 
world, being forced into a duel, much 
against his will (with a Frenchman 
whom he had attempted to defraud), 
and shot through the lungs : — Thus 
verifying a favourite maxim of Lord 
Lilbume's, viz. that it does not do, on 
the long run, for little men to play 
the Great Game 1 

On the same day that Blackwell 
returned, frustrated in his half-and- 
half attempts to corrupt Mr. Jones, 
and not having been able even to 
discover Mr. Smith, Mr. Kobert Beau- 
fort received notice of an Action for 
Ejectment to be brought by Philip 
Beaufort at the next Assizes. And, 
to add to his afHictions, Arthur, whom 
he had hitherto endeavoured to amuse 
by a sort of ambiguous shilly-shally 
corrcKpondence, became so ahirmingly 
worse, that his mother brought him 
up to town for advice Lord Lilbume 
was, of course, sent for; and on 
learning all, his counsel was prompt, 

*' I told you before that this man 
loves your daughter. Sec if you can 
effect a compromise. The lawsuit will 
be ugly, au<l probably ruinous. He 
has a right to claim six years' arrears 
-that is above 100,000/. Make 
yourself his futhcr-in-Iaw, and me his 
unclc-in-law ; and, since we can't kill 
the wafip, wo may at least soften the 
venom of his sting." 



Beaufort, still perplexed, irniO' 
lute, sought his son; mad, fat He 
first time, spoke to him frankJj— ihit 
is, frankly for Robert Beaafortf He 
owned that the copy of the legfilflr 
had been found by Lilbtune fai ft 
secret drawer. He made the bait of 
the story Lilbame himaelf fon^iked 
him with (adhering, of coarse, to the 
assertion uttered or insinostad te 
Philip) in regard to Fanny's sbdne- 
tion and interposition ; he said DOtUflg 
of his attempt to destroy the ptpCK 
Why should he 1 By admitting tke 
copy in court — ^if bo advised — he eonU 
get rid of Fanny's evidence altogether; 
even without such conceasioii, ber 
evidence might possibly be objtcUA 
to or eluded. He confessed that he 
feared the witness who copied the 
register and the witness to the wtt" 
riage were alive. And then he talked I 
pathetically of his desire to do whit 
was right, his dread of slander asd 
misinterpretation. He said notUsg 
of Sidney, and his belief that Sidacy 
and Charles Spencer were the same; 
because, if his daughter were to be 
the instrument for efiTecting a com' 
promise, it was clear that her engage* 
ment with Spencer muat be caneelkd 
and concealed. And luckily Arthor'i 
illness and Camilla's timidity, joined 
now to her Cither's injunctions not 
to excite Arthur in his present 
slate with any additional causes of 
anxiety, prevented the confidence 
that might otherwise have ensued 
between the brother and sister. 
And Camilla, indeed, had no heart 
for such a conference. How, wbea 
Bhe looked on Arthur's glassy eje, 
and listened to his hectic cough, 
could she talk to him of love and 
marriage 1 As to the automaton, Mrs. 
Beaufort, llobert made sure of ker 
discretion. 

Arthur listened attentively to his 
father's communication, and the result 
of that interview was the following 
letter from Arthur to his cousin : - 
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"I write to you without fear of 
miBConstruction ; for I write to you 
unknown to all my fiunily, and I am 
the only one of them who can have no 
personal interest in the struggle about 
to tako place between my father and 
yourself. Before the law can decide 
between you, I shall be in my grave. 
I write this from the Bed of Death. 
Philip, I write this — I, who stood be- 
sideadeathbedmore sacred toyou than 
mine — I, who received your mother's 
last sigh. And with that sigh there 
was a smile that lasted when the sigh 
was gone : for I promised to befriend 
her children. Heaven knows how 
anxiously I sought to fulfil that 
solemn vow ! Feeble and sick myself, 
I followed you and your brother with 
no aim, no prayer, but this, — to em- 
brace you and say, 'Accept a new 
brother in me.' I spare you the humi- 
liation, for it is yours not mine, of 
recalling what passed betweeen us 
when at last we met. Tet, I still 
sought to save, at least, Sidney, — 
more especially confided to my care 
by his dying mother. He mysteriously 
eluded our search ; but we had reason, 
by a letter received from some un- 
known hand, to believe him saved 
and provided for. Again I met you 
at Paris. I saw you were poor. Judg- 
ing from your associate, I might with 
justice think you depraved. Mindful 
of your declaration never to accept 
bounty from a Beaufort, and remem- 
bering with natural resentment the 
outrage I had before received from 
you, I judged it vain to seek and 
remonstrate with you, but I did not 
judge it vain to aid. I sent you, 
anonymously, what at least would 
suffice, if absolute poverty had sub- 
jected you to evil courses, to rescue 
you from them if your heart were so 
disposed. Perhaps that sum, trifling 
as it was, may have smoothed your 
path and assisted your career. And 
why tell you all this now 1 To dis- 
suade from asserting rights you con- 
No. 178. 



ceive to be just 1 — ^Heaven forbid ! If 
justice is with you, so also is the duty 
due to your mother's name. But 
simply for this : that in asserting 
such rights, you content yourself with 
justice, not revenge — that in righting 
yourself, you do not wrong others. 
If the law should decide for you, the 
arrears you could demand would 
leave my father and sister beggars 
This may be law — it would not be 
justice; for my father solemnly be- 
lieved himself, and had every apparent 
probability in his &vour, the true heir 
of the wealth that devolved upon him. 
This is not all. There may be circum- 
stances connected with the discovery 
of a certain document that, if authen 
tic, and I do not presume to question 
it, may decide the contest so far as it 
rests on truth; circumstances which 
might seem to bear hard upon my 
father's good name and faith. I do 
not know sufficiently of law to say how 
far these could be publicly urged, or, 
if urged, exaggerated and tortured by 
an advocate's calumnious ingenuity. 
But again I say, justice, and not 
revenge ! And with this I conclude, 
enclosing to you these lines, written 
in your own hand, and leaving you 
the arbiter of their value. 

" Arthur Beaufort." 

The lines enclosed were thefte, a 
second time placed before the reader : — 

" I cannot guess who you are. Tliey 
say that you call yourself a relation ; 
that must be some mistake. I knew 
not that my poor mother had rela- 
tions so kind. But, whoever you be, 
you soothed her last hours — she died 
in your arms ; and if ever — ^years,long 
years, hence — we should chance to 
meet, and I can do anything to aid 
another, my blood, and my life, and 
my heart, and my soul, all are slaves 
to your will f If you be really of her 
kindred, I commend to you my bro- 
ther; he is at '<«\\Ja.'\kx.'^^xJvisti* 
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If TO* caa iCTTe kirn, mr mother's hid oaljr terred to refine hit iHtft, 
MolviUvmtchoTer jTMi a*a gomrdiaa not to aCreagilien liie mind. Hi 
angtl. A* for bm. 1 Mk no help from amiable impolaee, hie cfaarmiig &• 
anjT one ; I go into the vorid, and vill position^ and sweet temjier^ liadMl|f 
oarre o«i mx own v«t. So mach do Mrved to make him the dnp« d the 
I ahrtnk from the thooght of charity paimiitca that iBneitrd on tha lariA 
from others, that 1 do not beliere I heir. HU hearty fritteied aw^ h 
ooald hIeM too as I do nov, if jroar tiie nsnal round of light intrigw 
irfiMJiMNMt to me did not doAo with the . and lioUov pleasncesy had |? f wm iiff toi 
stone apon my motlier s grare. ' sated and exhanated fin* the redesBhg 

" PniuF." blesnngs of a deep and a aohU Wft 

He had so lived for Pleasme (hithi 

This letter vas sent to the on^j had nerer knowm Happineai. Ha 

address of M onsieor de Vaademoni frame broken by exee«ea in vhkh 

which the Beanforu knew, tiz^ his his better natere nerer took ^'^ ^ 

apartments in town, and he did not he eame home to hear of min mt 



reeeiTe it the day it was sent 



to die! 



Meanwhile ArtharBesnfort's malady j It was erening^ in the sick 
oontinaed to gain ground rapidly. ] Arthur had risen from the bsd to 
His father, absorbed in his own more | which, for some daja, he ^»H r?kt- 
selfish fears (though at the first sight tarily taken, and waa atretdied 
of Arthur, OTercomc by the altcnttion 
of hii* appearance), had ceased to 
consider bis illness &taL In fact, his 
affection for Arthur was rather one of 
pride than lore ; long absence had 
weakened the ties of early custom. 
He prized him as an heir rather than 
treaftured him an a son. It almc»t 
seemed that, as the Heritage was in 
danger, so the Heir became leiv dear : 
this was only becauf^e he was less 
thought of. Poor Mrs. Beaufort, vet 
but partially acquainted with the 



the Sofia before the fire. CamiBaiM 
leaning orer him, keeping in the 
shade, that he might not aee the tmn 
whieh she could not suppress. H" 
mother had been endearonriag ts 
amuse him, as she would hare amsHd 
hcTKlf, by reading aloud one of the 
light novels of the Ilonr ; norels thit 
paint the life of the higher classsi m 
one gorgeous holyday. 

''My dear mother," said the patieat, 

querulously, " 1 have no intense is 

these false descriptions of the life I 

terrors of her husband, still clung to I have led I know that life's worth. 



hope for Arthur. Her affection for 
him brought out from the depths of 
her cold and insigpiificant character 
qualities that had never before been 
apparent She watched — sho nursed 
— she tended him. The fine lady was 
gone; nothing but the mother was 
left behind. 

With a delicate constitution, and 



Ah I had I been trained to some em* 
ployment. some profession I >*H I— 
well — it is weak to repine. Mother, 
tell me, you hare seen Mons. de Vaode* 
mont : is Jie Strang and healthy f " 

** Yes ; too much so. He has aol 
your elegance, dear Arthur.** 

" And do you admire him, Camilla 1 
Has no other caught yonr heart or 



with an easy temper, which yielded * your fancy ? " 

to the influeu'jo of companions info- j " My dear Arthur,** intermpted 
rior to himself, except in bodily vigour j Mrs. Beaufort, " you forget thst 
and more sturdy will, Arthur Beaufort '■ Camilla is scarcely out ; and of eouise 
had been ruined by prosperity. His I a young giri's affections, if she 's well 
talentf) and acquirements, if not first- ' brought up, are regelated by the 
rate, at least for above mediocrity, \ experience of her parents. It is time 
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to take the medicine : it certainly 
agrees with you; you have more 
colour to-day, my dear, dear son." 

While Mrs. Beaufort was pouring 
out the medicine, the door gently 
opened, and Mr. Robert Beaufort ap- 
peared ; behind him there rose a taller 
and a statelier form, but one which 
seemed more bent, more humbled, 
more agitated. Beaufort advanced. 
Camilla looked up and tamed pale. 
The visitor escaped from Mr. Beau- 
fort's grasp on his arm; he came 
forward, trembling, he fell on his 
knees beside Arthur, and seizing his 
band, bent over it in silence: but 
silence so stormy 1 silence more im- 
pressive than all words: his breast 
heaved, his whole frame shook. Arthur 
guessed at once whom he saw, and 
bent down, gently as if to raise his 
visitor. 

" Oh! Arthur! Arthur I" then cried 
Philip ; " forgive me I My mother's 
comforter — my cousin — ^my brother! 
Oh ! brother, forgive me I *' 

And ai ha half roie^ Arthursiretehed 



out his arms, and Philip clasped him 
to his breast. 

It is in vain to describe the differ- 
ent feelings that agitated those who 
beheld ; the selfish congratulations of 
Robert, mingled with a better and 
purer feeling; the stupor of the 
mother; the emotions that she her- 
self could not unravel^ which rooted 
Camilla to the spot. 

"You own me, then, — you own 
me!" cried Philip. "You accept 
the brotherhood that my mad pas- 
sions once rejected ! And you, too — 
you, Camilla — ^you who once knelt by 
my side, under this very roof— do you 
remember me tiow t Oh, Arthur ! 
that letter — ^that letter ! — yes, indeed, 
that aid which I ascribed to any one — 
rather than to yon — made the date of a 
fairer fortune. I may have owed to 
that aid the very fate that has pre- 
served me till now ; the very name 
which I have not discredited. Ko, 
no; do not think you can ask me a 
favour ; you can but claim your due. 
Brother ! my dear brother ! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
Warwidt^'RxoMdint w«ll ! hit oatm are now all fyn^.'^'—H^nrp I V 



Tbi exciioment of thU inionriew 
Hoon ovorpowcrinf^ Arthnr, Philip, in 
quitting the room with Mr. Boaufort, 
aflkod a conference with that gentle- 
man; and they went into the very 
parlour from which the rich man had 
once threatened to expel the haggard 
suppliant. Philip glanced round the 
room, and the whole scene came again 
before him. After a pause, he thus 
began, — 

" Mr. Beaufort, let the Past be for- 
gotten. We may have need of mutual 
forgiveness, and I, who have so 
wronged your noble son, am willing 
to suppose that I mifgudgcd you. I 
cannot, it is true, forego this lawsuit" 

Mr. Beaufort's face fell. 

** I have no right to do so. I am 
the trustee of my father's honour and 
my mother's name : I must vindicate 
both : I cannot forego this lawsuit. 
But when I once bowed myself to 
enter your house — then only with a 
hope, where now I have the certainty, 
of obtaining my heritage— H was with 
the resolve to bury in oblivion every 
ricntiment that would transgress the 
most temperate justice. N(yWf I will 
do more. If the law decide against 
nic, wo are as we were ; if vnth me, 
— listen : I will leave you the lands 
of Beaufort, for your life and your 
Hon's. I ask but for me and for mine 
MUch a deduction from your wealth as 
will enable me, should my brother be 
yet living, to provide for him; and 
(if you approve the choice, which out 
of all earth I would desire to make) to 
give whatever belongs to more refined 



or graceful existence than I myself eye 
for, — to her whom I would call mjwile. 
Ilobert Beaufort, in this room I onee 
asked you to restore to me the <m|j 
being I then loved : I am now agafai 
your suppliant ; and this time yoo 
have it in your power to gtmni my 
prayer. Let Arthur be, in truth, mj 
brother : give me, if I prove myiel^ 
as I feel assured, entitled to hold the 
name my father bore, give me jov 
daughter as my wife; give me CamiUi, 
and I will not envy jou the lands I 
am willing for myself to resign ; and 
if they pass to my children, thoie 
children will be your daughter's f " 

The first impulse of 31 r. Beaufort 
was to grasp the hand held out to 
him ; to pour forth an incoherent 
torrent of praise and protcHtation, of 
assurances that he could not hear of 
such generosity, that what was right 
was right, that he should l>e proud of 
such a son-in-law, and much more to 
the same key. And in the midst of 
this, it suddenly occurred to Mr. 
Beaufort, that if Philip's cose were 
really as good as ho said it was, he 
could not talk so coolly of resigning 
the property it would secure him for 
the tenn of a life (Mr. Beaufort 
thought of his own) so uncommonly 
good, to say nothing of Arthur's. At 
this notion, he thought it best not to 
commit himself too far ; drew in as 
artfully as he could, until he could 
consult Ijord Lilbume and hii lawyer ; 
and recollecting also that he had a 
great deal to manage with respect to 
Camilla and her prior attachment, he 
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began to talk of his distress for 
Arthur, of the necessity of waiting a 
little before Camilla was spoken to, 
while so agitated about her brother, 
of the exceedingly strong case which 
his lawyer advised him he possessed — 
not i;ut what he would rather rest the 
matter on justice than law — and that 
if the law should be with him, he 
would not the less (provided he did 
not force his daughter's inclinations, 
of which, indeed, he had no fear) be 
most happy to bestow her hand on 
his brother's nephew, with such a 
portion as would be most handsome 
to all parties. 

It often happens to us in this world, 
that when we come with our heart in 
our hands to some person or other, — 
when we pour out some generous 
burst of feeling so enthusiastic and 
self-sacrificing, that a bystander would 
call us fool and Quixote ; — it often, I 
say, happens to us, to find our warm 
self suddenly thrown back upon our 
cold self; to discover that we are 
utterly uncomprehended, and that the 
swine who would have munched up 
the acorn does not know what to 
make of the pearl. That sudden ice 
which then freezes over us, that 
supreme disgust and despair almost 
of the whole world, which for the 
moment we confound with the one 
worldling — they who have felt, may 
reasonably ascribe to Philip. He 
listened to Mr. Beaufort in utter and 
contemptuous silence, and then replied 
only,— 

** Sir, at all events this is a question 
for law to decide. If it decide as you 
think, it is for you to act ; if as I think, 
it is for me. Till then I will speak 
to you no more of your daughter, or 
my intentions. Meanwhile, all I ask is 
the liberty to visit your son. I would 
not be banished from his sick room ! " 

"My dear nephew!" cried Mr. 
Beaufort, again alarmed, "consider 
this house as your home." 



Philip bowed and retreated to the 
door, followed obsequiously by his 
uncle. 

It chanced that both Lord Lilbnme 
and Mr. Blackwell were of the same 
mind as to the course advisable for 
Mr. Beaufort now to pursue.' Lord 
Lilbume was not only anxious to 
exchange a hostile litigation for an 
amicable lawsuit, but he was really 
eager to put the seal of relationship 
upon any secret with regard to him- 
self, that a man who might inherit 
20,000Z. a-year — a dead shot — and a 
bold tongue — might think fit to dis- 
close. This made him more earnest 
than he otherwise might have been in 
advice as to other people's afiTairs. 
He spoke to Beaufort as a man of the 
world — to Blackwell as a lawyer. 

" Pin the man down to his gene- 
rosity," said Lilbume, " before he gets 
the property. Possession makes a 
great change in a man's value of 
money. After all, you can't eiyoy 
the property when you *re dead ; he 
gives it next to Arthur, who is not 
married ; and if anything happen to 
Arthur, poor fellow, why in devolving 
on your daughter's husband and chil- 
dren, it goes in the right line. Pin 
him down at once : get credit with 
the world for the most noble and dis- 
interested conduct, by letting your 
counsel state that the instant you 
discovered the lost document, you 
wished to throw no obstacle in the 
way of proving the marriage, and that 
the only thing to consider is, if the 
marriage be proved ; if so, you will 
be the first to rejoice, &c. &c. Tou 
know all that sort of humbug as well 
as any man ! " 

Mr. Blackwell suggested the same 
advice, though in different words — 
after taking the opinions of three 
eminent members of the bar ; those 
opinions, indeed, were not all alike — 
one was adverse to Mr. Kobert Beau- 
fort's chance of success, one was doubtful 
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«f \i, th« third maiotaiiMd thai be 
had nothing to fear from the action — 
eseept, possibly, the ill-natared con- 
alrnetion of the world. Mr. Kobert 
Beaafori disliked the idea of the 
world's ill-nature, almott ax much as 
ha did that of losing his property. 
And when eren this last and more 
aMonraging authority, learning pri- 
irately from Mr. filackwell, thai 
Arthur's illness was of a nature to 
tarminate fatally, obienred, " that a 
eampromise with a cUimant, who was 
at all events Mr. Beaufort's nephew, 
by which Mr. Ikaufort eould secure 
tha enjoyment of the estates to him- 
self for life, and to his son for life 
also, should not (whateTer his proba- 
bilities of legal success) be hastily 
reacted — unless he had a peculiar 
aflbetion for a rory distant relation — 
who, (ailing Mr. Beaufort's male issue 
and Philip's claim, would be heir-at- 
law, but whoso righlH would cease if 
Arthur liked to cut off the entail" 
Mr. Beaufort at once decided. Ho 
had a personal dislike to that distant 
heir-at-law ; he ha'i a Htron^ dcinre to 
retain the esteem of the world ; he 
had an intimate conviction of the 
jostice of Philip'ft claim ; bo had a 
remorseful recollection of his brothcr'ft 
generous kindncM to himself; he 
preferred to have for his heir, in case 
of Arthur's decease, a nephew who 
would marry his daughter, than a 
remote kinHman. And should, after 
all, the lawKuit fail to prove Philip's 
right, he was not sorry to have the 
estate in hiH own power by Arthur's 
act in cutting off the entail. Brief; 
all thene reasons decided him. Ho 
saw Philip— he Hpokcto Arthur — and 
all the preliminaries, as suggested 
above, were arranged between the 
parties. The entail was cut off, and 
Arthur secretly prevailed upon his 
father, to whom, for the preRcnt, the 
fee-simple thun belonged, to make a 
will, l»y which lie iKKjurathed the 



to Philip, without roferenoe to 
the question of his \cgiiAmau:j, Mr. 
Beanfort felt his oonacienoe gioatly 
eased after thia action — which, too, 
he conld always retract if he 
pleased ; and henceforth the lawsuit 
became but a matter of form, so 
far as the property it inrolved wis 
concerned. 

While these nogocintiona wont «b, 
Arthur continued graduaJly to decline. 
Philip was with him always. The suf- 
ferer took a strange liking to thla long- 
dreaded relation, thia man of Irai 
frame and thews. In Philip theie 
was so much of life, that Arthur 
almost felt as if in his presence itself 
there was an antagonism to death. 
And CamilU saw thus her cousin, 
day by day, hour by hour, in that 
sick chamber, lending himself, with 
the gentle tenderness of a woman, to 
soften the pang, to arouse the weari- 
ness, to cheer tho dejection. Philip 
never spoke to her of love : in aoefa 
a scene that had l>ccn im]>ossihle. 
8ho overcame in their mutual caret 
the embarraKsmcni she had before felt 
in bis presence ; whatever her other 
feelings, she could not, at Ica^t, bat 
lie grateful to one so lender to her 
brother. Three letters of Charles 
Spencer's Wl been, in tho afflictions 
of the houHC, only answered by a 
brief line. Bhc now took tlic occasion 
of a momentary and dcluHivc amelio- 
ration in Arthur's disease U> write to 
him more at length. She was carry- 
ing, as uBual, the letter to her mother, 
when Mr. Beaufort met her, and took 
the letter from her hand. He looked 
embarrassed for n moment, and bade 
her follow him into his study. It 
was then that Oamill.i Icamod, for the 
first time, distinctly, tho claims and 
rights of her cotiHin ; then Kho learned 
also at what price thoHc rights were 
to ))e enforced with tlie least possible 
injury to her father. Mr. Beaufort 
iifitur.'illy put Ihe ca<u; before her in thr 
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strongest point of the dilemma. He 
was to be ruined — utterly ruined; a 
pauper, a beggar, if Camilla did not 
save him. The master of his fate de- 
manded his daughter's hand. Habi- 
tually subservient to even a whim of 
her parents, this intelligence, the en- 
treaty, the command with which it was 
accompanied, overwhelmed her. She 
answered but by tears ; and Mr. Beau- 
fort, assured of her submission, left 
her, to consider of the tone of the 
letter be himself should write to Mr. 
Spencer. He had sat down to Uiis 
very task when he was summoned to 
Arthur's room. His son was suddenly 
taken worse : spasms that threatened 
immediate danger, convulsed and ex- 
hausted him ; and when these were 
allayed, he continued for three days so 
fe^le that Mr. Beaufort, his eyes now 
thoroughly open to Uie loss that 
awaited him, had no thooghta even 
for worldly interests. 

On the night of the third day, 
Philip, Bobert Beaufort, his wife, his 



daughter, were grouped round the 
death-bed of Arthur. The sufferer 
had just wakened from sleep, and he 
motioned to Philip to raise him. Mr. 
Beaufort started, as by the dim light 
he saw his son in the arms of CcUhe- 
rine*8 \ and another Chamber of 
Death seemed, shadow-like, to replace 
the one before him. Words, long since 
uttered, knelled in his ear — " There 
shall be a death-bed yet beside which 
you shall see the spectre of her, now 
80 calm, rising for retribution from 
the grave ! " His blood froze, his hair 
stood erect ; he cast a hurried, shrink- 
ing glance round the twilight of the 
darkened room : and, with a feeble 
cry, covered his white face with his 
trembling hands! But on Arthur's 
lips there was a ser^ie smile; he 
turned his eyes from Philip to Ca- 
milla, and murmured, " She will repay 
you ! " A pause, and the mother'^ 
shriek rang through the room i Bobert 
Beaufort raised his face from his 
hands. His son was dead ! 
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CHAPTER xvin. 

"Ju/.— And what reward do ynn prnpnne J 

It mtwt be mjr lore.**— 7%« l^MrMr Mmrriapc. 



WiiiLK thcfio ovontfl, dark, liurriod, 
and Htormy, hnd befallen the family 
of hirt bctr(>thc<l, Kidney had con- 
tinued liiH calm life by the banks 
of the lovely lake. After a few weeks 
hiH confidence in Camilla'n fidelity 
overbore all his approhcnHionH and 
forcbodinfCri. Her IctterH, though con- 
strained by the innpection to which 
they were Hubmittcd, gave him inex- 
prcKHible conffolation and delight. He 
began, however, early to fancy that 
there waH a change in their tone. 
The Icttcni Heemcd to Hhun the one 
Rubjcct to which all others wore w 
nought ; they turned rather upon the 
gucrttH asKciiii>lud at Beaufort (/ourt; 
and why I know not,- for there woh 
nothing in them to authoriHC jea- 
lousy — the brief words devoted to 
MouHieur du Vaudcinont filled him 
with iinoivKy :ui<l terrible suHpicion. 
Ho gave vent, to thoKc foolings, as 
fully iiH he dared do, under the 
knowle<Ige that hiK letter would be 
seen ; and Camilla never again avvix 
mentioned the name of Vaudemont. 
Then thcsre was a b)ng pause ; then 
her brother's arrival and illness were 
announced ; then, at intervals, but 
a few hurriiMl lines; then a complete, 
long, drc;Mlful silence; and lastly, with 
a deo]) black border and a solemn 
black seal, (;amo the following letter 
from Mr. Beaufort : 

"My dkak Hik, — I have the un- 
utterable grief to announce to you 
and your worthy uncle the irreparable 
loss I have sustaiued in the death of 
my only son. It is a month to-day 
since he departed this life. Ho died, ^ 



»ir,BH a Christian should dio^htmUs, 
peniUsutlj — ezagg«r«Uiig tlie fr» 
faults of his short life, hot— iib^ 
here the writer's bypocriffy, thwigk » 
natural to him — lorw u', ikat he Hoc 
not that h€ teas hypocritical f-^UJA} 
gave way before tbo real and bnaai 
anguUh, for which thore is no didioe- 
ar}'!) — but I cannot pursue tkb 
theme ! 

'' Slowly now awakon i ng to the dmae« 
yet leil mo to discbai^g«, 1 cannot bet 
bo sensible of the material diffefcaee 
in the prospects of my ramainiig 
child. Miss Beaufort is now tb« 
heiress to an ancient name sod t 
large fortune. Sho Hubscribcs with 
me to the neronaity of consulting 
those new considerationA which w 
melancholy nn event forccM u|)on her 
mind. The little fani'y-^K)r likin:r— 
(the ac(]uaintanoe was too short for 
more) that might natunilly npringop 
l)etween two amiable 3'oiing jicrsoDt 
thrown together in the country, munt 
be banished from our Ihou^^hts. \* 
a fri(Uid, I shall be alwayH happy to 
hoar of yoiir welfare ; and Hhould you 
ever think of a ])rofeHsion in which I 
can serve you, you may command my 
utmost interest and exertions. I 
know, my young friend, what you will 
fed at first, and how disposiMl you will 
be to call me mercenary and selfish. 
Heaven knows if thU Ikj really my 
character ! But at your age, im- 
pressions are oaHily cIl'itHid ; u,i\i\ any 
experienced friend of tho world will 
assure you, that, in the alterud circum- 
stances of the case, I havo no o|)tion. 
All iixtATUQvxTiM aad curres\>oudcncc. 
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of couree^ceasewith this letter, — until, 
at least, wo may all meet, with no 
sentiments but those of friendship 
and oHteem. I desire my compliments 
to your worthy uncle, in which Mrs. 
and Miss Beaufort join ; and I am 
sure you will be happy to hear that 
my wife and daughter, though still 
in great affliction, have suffered less 
in health than I could have ventured 
to anticipate. 

'* Believe me, dear Sir, 
" Yours sincerely, 

" BOBBBT BeAUFOBT. 
" To C. Spbncsb, Etq., Jun" 

When Sidney received this letter, 
he was with Mr. Spencer, and the 
latter read it over the young man's 
shoulder, on which he leant affec- 
tionately. When they came to the 
concluding words, Sidney turned 
round with a vacant look and a hollow 
smile. " You see. Sir," he said, "you 
see " 

" My boy — my son — you bear this 
as you ought. Contempt will soon 
efface " 

Sidney started to his feet, and his 
whole countenance was changed. 

"Contempt! — yes, for him/ But 
for Tier — she knows it not — she is no 
party to this — I cannot believe it — I 

will not ! I— I " and he rushed 

out of the room. He was absent till 
nightfall, and when ho returned, he 
endeavoured to appear calm— but it 
was in vain. 

The next day brought him a letter 
from Camilla, written unknown to 
her parents, — short, it is true (con- 
firming the sentence of separation 
contained in her father's), and im- 
ploring him not to reply to it, — but 
still so full of gentle and of sorrowful 
feeling, so evidently worded in the 
wish to soften the anguish she in- 
flicted, that it did more than soothe 
— it even administered hope. 

Now, when Mr. Robert Beaufort 
had recovered the ordinary tone of 



his mind, sufficiently to indite the 
letter Sidney had just read, he had 
become fully sensible of the necessity 
of concluding the marriage between 
Philip and Camilla, before the pub- 
licity of the lawsuit. The action for 
the ejectment could not take place 
before the ensuing March or April. 
He would waive the ordinary eti- 
quette of time and mourning to 
arrange all befoie. Indeed he lived 
in hourly fear lest Philip should dis- 
cover that he had a rival in his 
brother, and break off the marriage, 
with its contingent advantages. The 
first announcement of such a suit in 
the newspapers might reach the 
Spencers; and if the young man 
were, as he doubted not, Sidney Beau- 
fort, would necessarily bring him 
forward, and ensure the dreaded ex- 
planation. Thus apprehensive and 
ever scheming, Robert Beaufort spoke 
to Philip so much, and with such 
apparent feeling, of his wish to gratify, 
HC the earliest possible period, the last 
wish of his son, in the union now 
arranged — he spoke, with such seem- 
ing consideration and good sense, of 
the avoidance of all scandal and mis- 
interpretation in the suit itself, which 
suit a previous marriage between the 
claimant and his daughter would 
show at once to be of so amicable a 
nature, — ^that Philip, ardently in love 
as he was, could not but assent to any 
hastening of his expected happiness 
compatible with decorum. As to any 
previous publicity by way of news- 
paper comment, he agreed with Mr. 
Beaufort in deprecating it. But then 
came the question. What name was 
he to bear in the interval 1 

"As to that," said Philip, some- 
what proudly, "when, after my mo- 
ther's suit in her own behalf, I per- 
suaded her not to bear the name of 
Beaufort, though her due— aud for 
my own part, I prized her own modest 
name, which under such. dw:t^^\««x- 
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Ur many noble qnalituM— of the pride 
which most women might lut?a ftb 
in hii addressee, when hie rank wm 
once made elear ; nnd as she had sfv 
been of a charaeter more rcgoktsd 
by duty than paasion, so ons wk 
oonld have seen what was paaalaf li 
her mind wonld hare had little im 
for Philip's fatnre happiness in hm 
keeping— little fear Unt that^ wte 
onco married to him, heralleetiov 
would have gone along with ber 
duties ; and that if the first love wen 
yet recalled, it would l>e with a ligfc 
due rather to some romantie reeol' 
lection than nome continued regni 
Few of eitlier sex aro ever united to 
their firat love; yet married peofle 
Jog on, and call oaoh other " my deir'' 

and ''my darling" all the samel It 
might be, it is true, that Philip wesU 
be scarcely loved with the intcDW- 
new with which he loved; baft if 
Camilla's feelings were capable of ear 
rcHpondlng to tho ardent and i» 
said, "May I hope to retain thlH I paiirtioned ones of that strong and 



much as the loftier one which you 
bear and my father bore ; — so, I shall 
not resume tho name the law denies 
me till the Uw restores it to me. 
Law alone can cffiice the wrong 
which law has done me." 

Mr. Beaufort was pleased with this 
reasoning (erroneous though it was), 
and he now hoped that all would bo 
safely arranged. 

That a girl so situated as OamilU, 
and of a character not energetic or 
profound, but submissive, dutiful, and 
timid, should yield to the arguments 
of her father, the desire of her dying 
brother — ^that she should not dare to 
refuse to become the instrument of 
peace to a divided family, the saving 
saerifice to her father's endangered 
fortunes — that, in fine, when, nearly 
a month after Arthur^s death, her 
&ther, leading her into the room 
where Philip waited her footstep with 
a beating lieart, placed her hand in 
his — ^and Philip, falling on his knees, 



hand for life 1"— she should faltorout 
such words as he might construe into 
not reluctant acquiescence; tliat all 
this should happen is so natural that 
tho reader is already prepared for it. 
But ntill she thought with bitter and 
remoFHcful foclingn of him thus de- 
liberately and faithlcrHly renounced. 
She felt how deeply ho liad loved her 
—she knew how fearful would be his 

grief. Bhc looked sad and thoughtful; \ ideal beauty and oxcellcnco to some 
but her brother's death was sufficient ' ordinary rliild of Kvo, worahippinir 
in Philip's eyes to account for that. Iohs the being that U than the l>eine 

The praincs and gratitude of her ho imagincH and conceives no Love 

father, to whom she suddenly seemed which maken uk all poets for awhile! 
to l>ecomo an object of even greater throws its own divino light over a 
pride and affection than ever Arthur heart perhaps really cold, and Ijo- 



vehcment nature— such feelings wort 
not yet developed in her : — The heart 
of the woman might still he half con- 
cealed in the veil of tho virgin inno^ 
conce. Philip himself was satiitfied 
— he believed that he was beloved ; 
for it is the property of love, in a 
large and noble heart, to reflect itMlf, 
and to see its own image in the eye* 
on which it looks. As the Poet given 



had been — the comfort of a generous 
heart, that takes plcaHure in the very 
sacrifice it makes — the acquittal of 
her conscience as to the motives of 



comes daz7.led into tho joy of a faliw 
belief by the very lustre with which 
it surrounds its object. 
The more, however, Camilla saw of 



her conducts began, however, to pro- Philip,f.heniore (gradually overcoming 
duce their effect. Nor, as nhe had her former mystoriouH and snporsti- 
lately Keen more of Philip, could she ! tious awe of him) she grew familiarised 
he JnscnHiblc of \\\*^ 'Al\v3Lc\\mQT\\r~^\\.oV\T^ 'V^ys^VSsx «mjl <^f character and 
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thought; MO the more iihe began to 
distrust her father's assertion, that he 
had insisted on her hand as a price— 
a bargain — an equivalent for the sacri- 
fice of a (lire revenge. And with 
this thought came another. Was she 
worthy of this man? — was she not 
deceiving himi ought she not to say, 
at least, that she had known a pre- 
vious attachment, however determined 
she might be to subdue it 1 Often the 
desire for tliis Just and honourable 
confession trembled on ber lips, and 
as often was it checked by some chance 
circumstance or some maiden fear. 
Despite their connexion, there was 
not yet between them that delicious 
intimacy which ought to accompany 
the affiance of two hearts and souU. 
The gloom of the house; the restraint 
on the very language of love imposed 
by a death so recent, and so deplored, 
accounted in much for this reserve. 
And for the rest, Robert Beaufort 
prudently left them itry few and very 
brief opportunities to be alono. 



In the meantime, Philip (now per- 
suaded that the Bcauforts were igno- 
rant of his brother's fate) had set 
Mr. Barlow's activity in search of 
Sidney ; and his painful anxiety to dis- 
cover one so dear and so mysteriously 
lost, was the only cause of uneasiness 
apparent in the brightening Future. 
While these researches, hitherto fruit- 
less, were being made, it so happened, 
as London began now to refill, and 
gossip began now to revive, that a 
report got abroad, no one knew how 
(probably, from the servants), that 
Monsieur de Yaudemont, a distin- 
guished French oflSeer, was shortly to 
lead tlie daughter and sole heiress of 
Robert Beaufort, Esq., M.P., to the 
hymeneal altar ; and that report veiy 
quickly found its way into the London 
papers: from the London papers it 
sj)read to the Provincial — it reached 
the ^es of Sidney in his now gloomy 
and despairing solitude. The day 
that he read it, ho disappeared. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

'*Jul. .... Good lady, lore htm ! 
Yon have a noble and a booett gentlemaiL 
I ever found him to. 

Love Iiim no leM than I have done, and wnrt hiro. 
And Ilcaven shall blees you— you shall bleea my 

Bbavmont and FLBTCHaa : The J>0uhU MarrU^ 



Wb hare been too long absent from 
Fanny; it i» time to return to her. 
The delight she experienced when 
Philip made her understand all the 
benefits, the blessings, that her cou- 
rage, nay, her inUllect, had bestowed 
upon him, the blushing ecstasy with 
which she heard (as they returned to 

H , the eventful morning of her 

deliverance, side by side, her band 
clasped in his, and often pressed to 
his grateful lips) his praises, his thanks, 
his fear for her safety, his joy at re- 
gaining her — all this amounted to a 
bliss, which, till then, she could not 
have conceived tliat life was capable 
of bcHtowiug. And wiicn he left her 

at H , to hurry to his lawyer's 

with the recovered document, it was 
but for an hour, ile returned and 
did not quit her for several days. 
And in that time he became sensible 
of her astonishing, and, to him, it 
seemed miraculous, improvement in 
all that renders Mind the equal to 
Mind ; miraculous, for he guessed not 
the Influence that makes miracles it8 
commonplace. And now he listened 
attentively to her when she conversed ; 
he read with her (though reading was 
never much in his vocation), his un- 
fastidiouH ear was charmed with her 
voice, when it sang those simple songs; 
and his manner (impressed alike by 
gratitude for the signal service ren- 
dered to him, and by the discovery 
ihat Fanny wan no Aong^^t ;)k c\iM, 



whether in mind or yean), ihotij^ 
not lets gentle than before, wa< \m 

familiar, less tuperiory more retpeetfrl, 
and more earnest. It was a elmge 
which rauied her in her own idP 
esteem. Ah, those were rosj dajs kt 
Fanny 1 

A less sagacious judge of ehaneter 
than Lilbume would hare formed 
doubts perhaps of the nature of 
Philip's interest in Fanny. Bat b 
comprehended at once the fraterail 
interest which a man like Philip might 
well take in a creature like Fanny, if 
commended to his care by a protector 
whose doom was so awful as that which 
had engulphed the life of WlIIiaiD 
(lawtrey. Lilburne had some thoughti 
at first of claiming her, but as he bid 
no power to compel her residence with 
him, he did not wish, on consider- 
ation, to come again in contact with 
Philip upon ground so full of humbUng 
recollections as that still overshadowed 
by the images of Gawtrey and Mary. 
lie contented himself with writing an 
artful letter to Simon, stating that 
from Fanny's residence with Mr. Gaw- 
trey, and from her likeness to her 
motlier, whom he had only seen as a 
child, he had conjectured the relation- 
ship she bore to himself ; and having 
obtained other evidence of that face 
(he did not say what or where), he 
had not scrupled to remove her to 
his roof, meaning to explain all to 
mx. ^VvsLott OwKtccy the next day. 
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This letter was accompanied by one 
from a lawyer, informing Simon Qslw- 
trey that Lord Lilbume would pay 
200^. a-year, in quarterly payments, to 
his order ; and that he was requested 
to add, that when the young lady he 
had so benevolently reared came of 
age, or married, an adequate provision 
would be made for her. Simon's 
mind blazed up at this last intelli- 
gence, when read to him, though he 
neither comprehended nor sought to 
know why Lord Lilbume should be 
so generous, or what that noble per- 
son's letter to himself was intended to 
convey. For two days, he seemed 
restored to vigorous sense ; but when 
he had once clutched the first pay- 
ment made in advance, the touch of 
the money seemed to numb him back to 
his lethargy ; the excitement of desire 
died in the dull sense of possession. 

And just at that time Fanny's 
happiness came to a close. Philip 
received Arthur Beaufort's letter ; and 
now ensued long and frequent ab- 
sences ; and on his return, for about 
an hour or so at a time, he spoke of 
sorrow and death; and the books 
were closed and the songs silenced. 
All fear for Fanny's safety was, of 
course, over; all necessity for her 
work; their little establishment was 
increased. She never stirred out with- 
out Sarah ; yet she would rather that 
there had been some danger on her 
account for him to guard against, or 
some trial that his smile might soothe. 
His prolonged absences began to prey 
upon her — the books ceased to interest 
— no study filled up the dreary gap — 
her step grew listless — ^her cheek pale 
— she was sensible at last that his 
presence had become necessary to her 
very life. One day, he came to the 
house earlier than usual, and with a 
much happier and serener expression 
of countenance than he had worn of 
late. 

Simon was dozing in his chair, 
with his old dog, now scarce vigorous 



enough to bark, curled up at his feet. 
Neither man nor dog was more as a 
witness to what was spoken than the 
leathern chair, or the hearth-rug on 
which they severally reposed. 

There was something which, in 
actual life, greatly contributed to the 
interest of Fanny's strange lot, but 
which, in narration, I feel I cannot 
make sufficiently clear to the reader. 
And this was her connexion and resi- 
dence with that old man. Her cha- 
racter forming, as his was completely 
gone ; here, the blank becoming filled 
— there, the page fading to a blank. 
It was the utter, total Deatliliness-in- 
Life of Simon, that, while so impres- 
sive to see, renders it impossible to 
bring him before the reader, in his 
full force of contrast to the young 
Psyche. He seldom spoke — often, 
not from morning till night ; he now 
seldom stirred. It is in vain to de- 
scribe the indescribable : let the reader 
draw the picture for himself. And 
whenever (as I sometimes think he 
will, after he has closed this book) he 
conjures up the idea he attaches to 
the name of its heroine, let him see 
before her, as she glides through the 
humble room — as she listens to the 
voice of him she loves — ^as she sits 
musing by the window, with the 
church spire just visible — as day by 
day the soul brightens and expands 
within her — still let the reader see 
within the same walls, grey-haired, 
blind, dull to all feeling, frozen to all 
life, that stony image of Time and 
Death ! Perhaps then he may under- 
stand why they who beheld the real 
and the living Fanny blooming under 
that chill and mass of shadow, felt 
that her grace, her simplicity, her 
charming beauty, were raised by the 
contrast, till they grew associated with 
thoughts and images, mysterious and 
profound, belonging not more to the 
lovely than to the sublime. 

So there sat the old man; and 
Philip, thou^lL vfTVc^ ^1 V^ ^x^^'WiR.^> 
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■peaking ai if he were alone with 
Fanny, after touebing on more easoal 
topics, thus addressed her : — 

" My true and my dear friend, it ia 
to you that I shall owe, not only my 
rights and fortune, bat the vindication 
of my mother's memoiy. Tou have not 
only placed flowers upon that grave- 
stone, but it is owing to you, under 
Providence, that it will be inscribed 
at last with the Name which refutes 
all calumny. Young and innocent as 
yon now are, my gentle and beloved 
benefoctresR, you cannot as yet know 
what a blessing it will be to me to 
eng^ve that name upon that simple 
stone. Hereafter, when you yourself 
are a wife, a mother, you will compre- 
hend the service you have rendered to 
the living and the dead ! " 

He stopped — struggling with the 
rush of emotions that overflowed his 
heart Alas, thb Diad ! what service 
can we render to them 1 — what availed 
it now, either to the dust below, or to 
the immortality above, that the fools 
and knaves of this world should men- 
tion the Catherine whose life was gone, 
whoso ears were deaf, with more or 
less respect? There is in calumny 
that poison that, even when the cha- 
racter throws off the slander, the heart 
remains diseased beneath the effect. 
They say that truth comes sooner or 
later ; but it seldom comes before the 
soul, passing from agony to contempt, 
has grown callous to men's judgments. 
Calumniate a human being in youth 
— adulate that being in age; — what 
has been the interval 1 Will the adula- 
tion atone either for the torture, or 
the hardness which the torture leaves 
at last? And if, as in Catherine's 
case, (a case, how common !) the truth 
come too late — if the tomb is dosed — 
if the heart you have wrung can be 
wrung no more — why the truth is as 
valueless aa the epiti^h on a forgotten 
Name ! Some such conviction of the 
lioUownees of his own words, when 
lie tpokd of servioe toibe deaA,«lIiQ^A 



upon Philip's hearty and stopped the 
flow of his words. 

Fanny, conscious only of hia praiee, 
his thanks, and the tender affection 
of his voice, stood still silent — her 
eyes downcast, her breast heaving. 

Piiiiip resumed^ — 

''And now, Fanny, my honoured 
sister, I would thank you for more, 
were it possible, even than thii. I 
shall owe to you not only name and 
fortune, but happiness. It ia from the 
rights to which you have assisted me, 
and which will shortly be made dear, 
that I am enabled to demand a hand 
I have long coveted — the hand of one 
aa dear to me as yon are. In a word, 
the time has, this day, been fijtcd, 
when I shall have a home to offer to 
you and to this old man — when I can 
present to you a sister who will prise 
you aa I do : for I love you so dearly 
— I owe yon so much — that even that 
home would lose half its smilea if yon 
were not there. Do you nnderatand 
me, Fanny 1 The sister I speak of 
will be my wife ! " 

The poor girl who heard this speech 
of most cruel tendemesH, did not fall, 
or faint, or evince any outward emo- 
tion, except in a deadly paleness. 
She seemed like one turned to stone. 
Her very breath forsook her for some 
moments, and then came back with 
a long, deep sigh. She laid her 
hand lightly upon his arm, and said 
calmly, — 

" Yes — I understand. We once 
saw a wedding. You are to be 
married — I shall see yours/** 

" You shall ; and, later, perhaps, I 
may see your own. I have a brother. 
Ah ! if I could but find him — ^younger 
than I am — beautiful almost as yon !" 

" You will be hi4>py/' said Faoiiy, 
still calmly. 

** I have long placed my hope* of 
happiness in such an union! Stay, 
where are you going V 

"To pray for you," said Fanny, 
\i«\\Xi «i %TEal«, In which there was 
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someihmg of the old yacancj^ and 
she walked gently from the room. 
Philip followed her with moistened 
cyci^. H|r manner might have de- 
ceived one more vain. He soon after 
quitted the house, and returned to 
town. 

Three hours after, Sarah found 
Fanny stretched on the floor of her 



own room — so still — so white — that, 
for some moments, the old woman 
thought life was gone. She recovered, 
however, by degrees ; and, after putting 
her hands to her eyes, and muttering 
some moments, seemed much as usual, 
except that she was more silent, and 
that her lips remained colourless, and 
her hands cold like stone. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



* Fm.— Ye MM wliftt followt. 
DuJke^-iO, gentle tir 1 thii ihape ftgain I "— 2%« Chances. 



That evening Sidney Beaufort arrived 
in London. It is the nature of soli- 
tude to make the passions calm on the 
larfoce— agitated in the deeps. Sidney 
had placed his whole existence in one 
object. When the letter arrived that 
told him to hope no more, he was at 
first rather sensible of the terrible and 
dismal blank — the ** void abyss ** — to 
which all his future was suddenly 
changed, than roused to vehement 
and turbulent emotion. But Camilla's 
letter had, as we have seen, ndsed his 
courage and animated his heart. To 
the idea of her &ith he still clungwith 
the instinct of hope in the midst of 
despair. The tidings that she was 
absolutely betrothed to another, and 
in so short a time since her rejection 
of him, let Ioohc from all restraint his 
darker and more tempestuous pas- 
sions. In a state of mind bordering 
upon frenzy, ho hurried to London — 
to seek her — to see her ; with what 
intent — what hope, if hope there 
were — he himself could scarcely tell. 
But what man who has loved with 
fervour and trust, will be contented 
to receive the sentence of eternal 
separation except from the very lips 
of the one thus worshipped and thus 
forsworn ] 

The day had been intensely cold. 
Towards evening the snow fell fast 
and heavily. Sidney, had not, since 
a child, been before in London ; and 
the immense City, covered with a 
wintry and icy mist, through which 
the hurrying passengers and the slow- 
moving vehicles passed, spectre-like. 



along the dismal and slippery streets 
— opened to the stranger no hospi- 
table arms. Ho knew not a step of 
the way — he was pushed to and fro— 
his scarce intelligible questions impa- 
tiently answered — ^the snow covered 
him — the frost pierced to his veins. 
At length a man, more kindly than 
the rest, seeing that he was a stranger 
to London, procured him a hackney- 
coach, and directed the driver to the 
distant quarter of Berkeley Square. 
The snow balled under the hoofs of 
the horses— the groaning vehicle pro- 
ceeded at the pace of a hearse. At 
length, and after a period of such 
suspense, and such emotion, as Sidnqr 
never in after life could rccal without 
a shudder, the coach stopped — the 
benumbed driver heavily descended — 
the sound of the knocker knelled loud 
through the muffled air — and the 
light from Mr. Beaufort's hall glared 
full upon the dizzy eyes of the visitor. 
He pushed aside the porter, and sprung 
into the hall. Luckily, one of the 
footmen who had attended Mrs. Bean- 
fort to the lakes recognised him ; and, 
in answer to his breathless inquiry, 
said, — 

" Why, indeed, Mr. Spencer, Miss 
Beaufort is at home — up stairs in 
the drawing-room, with master and 
mistress, and Monsieur do Vaude- 
mont; but '* 

Sidney waited no more. He bounded 
up the stairs — he opened the first door 
that presented itself to him, and bunt, 
unannounced and unlooked for, upon 
the eyes of the group seated within. 
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He saw not the terrified start of Mr. 
Robert Beaufort — he heeded not the 
fiunt, x^TYOus exclamation of the 
inotber-%e caught not the dark and 
wondering glance of the stranger 
seated beside Camilla — ^he saw but 
Camilla herself, and in a moment he 
was at her feet 

" Camilla, I am here I — I, who love 
you so — I, who have nothing in the 
world but you ! I am here — ^to learn 
from you, and you alone, if I am in- 
deed abandoned — if you are indeed to 
be another's !" 

He had dashed his hat from his 
brow as he sprang forward ; his long 
fair hair, damp with the snows, fell 
disordered over his forehead ; his eyes 
were fixed, as for life and death, upon 
the pale face and trembling lips of 
Camilla. Robert Beaufort, in great 
alarm, and well aware of the fierce 
temper of Philip, anticipative of some 
rash and violent impulse, turned his 
glance upon his destined son-in-law. 
But there was no angry pride in the 
countenance he there beheld. Philip 
had risen, but his frame was bent — 
his knees knocked together — ^his lips 
were parted — his eyes were staring 
full upon the face of the kneeling man. 

Suddenly Camilla, sharing her 
father's fear, herself half rose, and 
with an unconscious pathos, stretched 
one hand, as if to shelter, over Sidney's 
head, and looked to Philip. Sidney's 
eyes followed hers. He sprang to his 
feet. 

" What, then, it is true ! And this 
is the man for whom I am abandoned I 
But unless you — you, with your own 
lips, tell me that you love me no 
more — that you love another — I will 
not yield you but with life." 

He stalked sternly and impetuously 
up to Philip, who recoiled as his rival 
advanced. The characters of the two 
men seemed suddenly changed. The 
timid dreamer seemed dilated into 
the fearless soldier. The soldier 

No. 179. A 



seemed shrinking — quailing — into 
nameless terror. Sidney grasped that 
strong arm, as Philip still retreated, 
with his slight and delicate fingers, 
grasped it with violence and menace ; 
and frowning into the fiice from which 
the swarthy blood was scared away, 
said, in a hollow whisper, 

" Do you hear me ] Do yon com- 
prehend me] I say, that she shall 
not be forced into a marriage at which 
I yet believe her heart rebels. My 
claim is holier than yours. Renounce 
her, or win her but with my blood." 

Philip did not apparently hear the 
words thus addressed to him. His 
whole senses seemed absorbed in the 
one sense of sight. He continued to 
gaze upon the speaker, till his eye 
dropped on the hand that yet griped 
his arm. And as he thus looked, 
he uttered an inarticulate cry. He 
caught the hand in his own, and 
pointed to a ring on the finger, but 
remained speecUess. Mr. Beaufort 
approached, and began some stam- 
mered words of soothing to Sidney ; 
but Philip motioned him to be silent ; 
and at last, as if by a violent efibrt, 
gasped forth, not to Sidney, but to 
Beaufort, 

*' His name 1 — ^his name ?" 

"It is Mr. Spencer — Mr. Charles 
Spencer," cried Beaufort. " Listen to 
me, I will explain all — I " 

" Hush, hush ! " cried PhiUp ; and 
turning to Sidney, he put his hand 
on his shoulder, and looking him full 
in the face, said, 

** Have you not known another 
name 1 Are you not — ^yes, it is so— • 
it is— it is I Follow me— foUow I " 

And still retaining his grasp, and 
leading Sidney, who was now sub- 
dued, awed, and a prey to new and 
wild suspicions, he moved on gently, 
stride by stride— his eyes fixed on that 
fair face — his lips muttering — till the 
closing door shut both forms from the 
eyes of the three there U^ 
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U WM Um tt/iicMng zoom into 
wiiteli FhiUp M hi! rind. UwMUfe 
Ini-bjainitU reading limp, sod tha 
bi^bt^stindf MaM of tiie fin; and 
l^tUfrlil^ thqr both oontinnad to 
gatt oaattd^otbeiv aa.if apell'bonnd,, 
in- oomi^ete silancAf. At laai PhiUm 
bj an irretiattfala imimlaa, fblL upon' 
flidn^ boaom^ and daaping him 
niUbconmlalvo anargj, gaqwd ont^ 

'^^aidMyl^-aidn^ l—mj KoOmi'j 
aott!** 

*< Wha* ! " eidaimad Sidn^, atrng- 
gling from the embnoa^.and: ai lai^ 
freeing himaalf; "it i».7on»tlient — 
joi% mjr own biother.l Yon, who 
faame beeifc hillieria the theorin my 
paih, tiie-olond.in mj iktei lou, wlio 
an now oome to make mn a wretch for 
lile I I lore that woman^ ^sd yon 
tear her from mei Yon, who. anb- 
Jeetod my inluMj to hardahip, and^ 
but- for Frovidenoe, mighi hare de- 
graded my yonth^ hf yonr. eaamide, 
into ahame aind gnilt 1:" 

<< Forbear l—fori»ear r cried Philip, 
with a voice ao ahrill in ita agony, 
that it amote the hearta. of thoae in 
the a4ioining chamber like the ahriek 
of some deepairing sonL Tl^y looked* 
at each other, but not one had the 
coarage to break upon the interview. 

Sidney himaelf wiaa< appalled by the 
aonnd« He threw hinuelf on n aeat, 
and, OYeroome by paeeiona ao new to 
him, by excitement ao strange^ hid 
hia face, and sobbed aa>a child. 

Fhilip walked rapidly to and fro 
the room for some momaate; at 
length he paoaed oppoaite to Sidhey, 
and aaid, with the deep calmnosa of a. 
wronged and goaded i^irit, 

*' Sidney Beanfortv hear me I When 
my mother died, s^ confided yon to 
my care, my love» and my protection* 
In the laat linea that her handtcaoed, 
ahet bade me think leaa of myself than 
of yon; to be to yon.aa a< father aa well 
aa brother. The hoar thai I read 
that letter I fell on my kneea* and 



rowed thai I would fulfil thai iajnnof 
Uon— that I would aaerifice my reij 
self, if I oould giro fortone or happ^ 
nesa to you. ijid thia not for your 
sake ahme, Sidney ; no 1 but a» nqr 
mother«-ottr wronged, our belied, our 
broken-beariedmother t— — -O Sid^upr, 
Sidney I hare you no team for ^ar, tool" 
He pMaed his hand orer hia own eyes 
for a moment^ and resumed :-— >' Boi 
aa our mother, in that laat loiter, aaid 
to me^ 'let Tuy lore paaa into jov 
breaai for him/ so, Sidn^, ao, in all 
that I could do for you, I fancied that 
my mother'a smile looked down npon 
me^ and thai in serring. yon it waa 
my mother whom I obeyed. Perhapi^ 
hereafter, Sidn^, when we talk ofer 
thai.period of my earlier lifo when I 
woriced for you, when the degiadation 
yon speak of (there waa no crime in, 
iil) waa borne cheerfhUy for your 
aake^ and yours the holiday though 
mine the task— peihapa, hereafter, yon 
will do me more Juatice. Yon left 
me, or were reft from me, and I gaw 
all the little fortune that my mother 
had bequoaihad us, to get some tidings 
from you. I receired your letter-^ 
that bitter letter — and 1 cared not 
then thai I was a beggar, since I waa 
alone. You« talk of what I hare cost 
youp— ^OM talk 1— 4md you now aak 
me- to>— to-— — mereiftd Hearen I let 
me understand you— do yon love 
Qamilla} Does she lore you 1 Speak 
—q)eak— explain— -what new agoiqr 
awaits me 1 " 

It was then thaiSidn^, affected and 
humbled, amidst all his more selfish 
sorrows, by his brother's ^"^(["figit 
and manner, related, as succinctly aa 
he could, thie history of his affection 
for Camilla, the oireumatanoea of their 
engagement, and ended by- plaeing 
before him the letter he had neeired 
from If r. Beaufort. 

In spite of all hia efforta for aelf- 
control, Philip's anguish waa ao greats 
BO risible, that Sidney, after looking 
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at iuB workingfeatures, his trembling 
hands, for a moment, felt idl the 
eaithlier parts of his nature melt in a 
flow of generoua sympathy and re- 
morse. He flung hhnself on the 
breast from which he had shrunk 
before, and cried, 

" Brother, brother ! forgive me ; I 
see how I have wronged you. If she 
has forgotten me, if she love you, take 
her and be happy 1 " 

Philip returned his embrace, but 
without warmth, and then moved 
away ; and, again, in great disorder, 
paced the room. His brother only 
heard disjointed exclamations that 
seemed to escape him unawares : 
" They said she loved mel Heaven 
^ve me strength ! Mother — mother ! 
let me fulfil my vow ! Oh, that I had 
died ere this ! " He stopped at last, 
and the laige dews rolled down his 
forehead. 

" Sidney ! " said he, * there is a 
mystery here that I comprehend not. 
But my mind now is very confused. 
If she loves you — if! — is it possible 
for a woman to love ttvof Well, 
well, I go to solve the riddle : wait 
here!" 

He vanished into the next room, 
and for nearly half an hour Sidney 
was alone. He heard through the 
partition murmured voices ; he caught 
more clearly the sound of Camilla's 
sobs. The particulars of that inter- 
view between Philip and Camilla, 
alone at first, (afterwards Mr. Robert 
Beaufort wasre-admitted,) Philip never 
disclosed, nor could Sidney himself 
ever obtain a clear account from Ca- 
milla, who could not recal it, even 
years after, without great emotion. 
But at last the door was opened, and 
Philip entered, leading Camilla by 
the hand. His face was calm, and 
there was a smile on his lips; a 
greater dignity than even that habi- 
tual to him was difiiised over his whole 
person. Camilla was holding her 



handkerchief to her eyes, and weeping 
passionately. Mr. Beaulbrt followed 
them with a mortified and slinking 
air. 

** Sidney," said PhiUp^ "it i» past. 
All is arranged. I yield to your 
earlier, and therefore better, claim. 
Mr. Beaufort consents to your union. 
He will tell you, at some fitter time, 
that our birthright is at last made 
clear, and that there is no blot on the 
name we shall hereafter bear. Sidney^ 
embrace your bride ! " 

Amazed, delighted, and still half- 
incredulous, Sidney seized and kissed 
the hand of Camilla ; and as he then 
drew her to his breast, she said, as 
she pointed to Philip, 

'' Oh ! if you do love me as you say, 
see in him the generous, the noble — " 
Fresh sobs broke ofif her speech, but 
as Sidney sought again to take her 
hand, she whispered, with a touching 
and womanly sentiment, '' Ah ! re- 
spect Mm : see ! " and Sidney, 

looking then at his brother, saw, that 
though he still attempted to smile, 
his lip writhed, and his features were 
drawn together, as one whose frame 
is wrung by torture, but who struggles 
not to groan. 

He flew to Philip, who, grasping 
his hand, held him back, and said, 

** I have frilfilled my vow! I have 
given you up the only blessing my 
life has known. Enough ! you are 
happy, and I shall be so too, when 
God pleases to soften this blow. And 
now you must not wonder or blame 
me, if, though so lately found, I leave 
you for awhile. Do me one kindness, 
— you Sidney — ^you Mr. Beaufort. Let 

the marriage take place at H . 

in the village church by which my 
mother sleeps; let it be delayed till 
the suit is terminated ; by that time 
I shall hope to meet you iW. — to meet 
you, Camilla, as I ought to meet my 
brother's wife : till then, my presence 
will not sadden your ha^^ii;\.<i!&« \^ 
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not 166k to 166 m6 ; do not ezpoet to 
bear from me. Hist! be silent, all of 
yon ; mj heart is yet bruised and sore. 
O Tuou,** and here, deepening his 
Toiee, he raised his arms, " Thoo, who 
bast preserred my youth from such 



snares and sneh peril, who hast guided 
my steps from the abyss to which they 
wandered, and beneath whose hand I 
now bow, grateful if chaatened, rcceire 
this offering, and blesa that union t 
Fare ye well" 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



** Heaven's airs amid the harpstrings dwell ; 

And we wish they ne'er may fade ; 

They cease ; and the soul is a silent cell. 

Where music never played. 
Dream follows dream through the long night-hours." 

Wilson : The Past, a poem. 



The self-command whicli Philip had 
obtained for a while, deserted him 
when he was without the house. His 
mind felt broken up into chaos; he 
hurried on, mechanically, on foot ; he 
passed street upon street, now solitary 
and deserted, as the lamps gleamed 
upon the thick snow. The city was 
left behind him. He paused not, till, 
breathless, and exhausted in spirit if 
not in frame, he reached the church- 
yard where Catherine's dust reposed. 
The snow had ceased to fall, but it lay 
deep over the graves ; the yew-trees, 
clad in their white shrouds, gleamed 
ghost-like through the dimness. Upon 
the rail that fenced the tomb yet hung 
a wreath'that Fanny's hand had placed 
there. But the flowers were hid ; it 
was a wreath of snow ! Through the 
intervals of the huge and still clouds, 
there gleamed a few melancholy stars. 
The very calm of the holy spot seemed 
unutterably sad. The Death of the 
year overhung the Death of man. 
And as Philip bent over the tomb, 
within and without all was Iob and 
Night ! 

For hours he remained on that 
spot, alone with his grief and absorbed 
in .his prayer. Long past midnight 
Fanny heard his step on the stairs, 
and the door of his chamber close 
with unwonted violence. She heard, 
too, for some time, his heavy tread 
on the floor, till suddenly all was 
silent The next monungy when> at 



the ^usual hour, Sarah entered to 
unclose the shutters and light the 
fire, she was startled by wild excla- 
mations and wilder laughter. The 
fever had mounted to the brain — ^he 
was delirious. 

For several weeks Philip Beaufort 
was in imminent danger ; for a con- 
siderable part of that time he was 
unconscious ; and when the peril was 
past, his recovery was slow and gra- 
dual. It was the only illness to which 
his vigorous frame had ever been sub- 
jected: and the fever had perhaps 
exhausted him more than it might 
have done one in whose constitution 
the disease had encountered less re- 
sistance. His brother, imagining he 
had gone abroad, was unacquainted 
with his danger. None tended his 
sick-bed save the hireling nurse, the 
fee'd physician, and the unpurchas- 
able heart of the only being to whom 
the wealth and rank of the Heir of 
Beaufort Court were as nothing. Here 
was reserved for him Fate's crowning 
lesson, in the vanity of those human 
wishes which anchor in gold and 
power. For how many years had the 
exile and the outcast pined indig- 
nantly for his birthright ! — Lo ! it was 
won ; and with it came the crushed 
heart and the smitten frame. As he 
slowly recovered sense and reasoning, 
these [thoughts struck him forcibly. 
He felt as if he were rightly punished 
in having diaidaasL<^>^2a;fc&;ii^^>a'^»i^^^ 
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yonth, the enjoyments within his 
reach. Was there nothing in the 
glorions health — the nnconqnerable 
hope — the heart, if wmng^and chafed, 
and sorely tried, free at least from the 
direst anguish of the passions, disap- 
pointed and jealous lore? Though 
now certain, if spared to the future, to 
be rich, powerful, righted in name and 
honour, might he not i^rom that sick- 
bed envy his earlier pasti even when 
with his brother orphan he wandered 
through the solitary fields, and felt 
with what energies we are g^fiked ^tdien 
we have something to protect; or 
when loving and beLoved, lie saw Ule 
•mile out to him in the ^es of 
Eugenie ; or when, alter that melan- 
choly loss, he wrestled boldly, and 
breast to breast with Fortune, in a 
ht land, fbr honour and independencel 
There is something in aerere illness, 
especially if it be in violent contrast 
to the usual strength of the body, 
which has often the most salutary 
effect upon the mind ; which often, by 
the affliction of the frame, roughly 
wins us from the too morbid pains of 
the heart ; which makes us feel that, 
in mere lite, enjoyed as the robust 
ei\joy it, God's Great Principle of 
Good breathes and moves. Yfe rise 
thus from the sick-bed softened and 
humbled, and more disposed to look 
around us for such blessings as we 
may yet command. 

The return of Philip, his danger, the 
necessity of exertion, of tending him, 
had roused Fanny from a state which 
might otherwise have been perma- 
nently dangerous to the intellect so 
Utely ripened within her. With what 
patience, with what fortitude, with what 
unutterable thought and devotion, she 
fulfilled that best and holiest woman's 
duty, — ^iet the man whose struggle with 
life and death hae been blessed with 
the vigil that wakes and saves, imagine 
to himself. And in all her anxiety 
•ad terror, she had glimpses of a hap- 
pineM whioh it •Bemed'to:b«t ttbnoit 



criminal to acknowledge. For, even 
in his delirium, her voice seemed to 
have some soothing influence over 
him, and he was calmer while she wa« 
by. And when at last he was con* 
scions, her face was the first he saw, 
and her name the first which his lips 
uttered. As then he gprew gradually 
stronger, and the bed was deserted 
for the wtBk, he took more than the 
old pleasure in hearing her read to 
him; which she did with a feeling 
that lecturers cannot teach* And 
once, in a panse from this ooeapatioo, 
he spoke toher frankly,— he ■ketchsd 
his past history — his last sacrifiee. 
And Fanny,-as she wept, learned that 
he was no more another's I 

It has been said that this man, 
natumlly of an active and in-patient 
temperament, had been little aoeos* 
tomed to seek those reaouroes which 
are found in books. But somehow in 
that sick chamber^t was Fanny's 
Toice— the voice of h^r over ffho&d 
mind he liad once so haughtily la- 
mented, that taught him how much 
of aid and solace the Herd of Hen 
derive from the Everlasting Genius of 
the Pew. 

Gradually, and interval by interval, 
moment by moment, thus drawn to- 
gether, all thought beyond shut out 
(for, however crushing for the time 
the blow that had stricken Philip 
irom health and reason, he was not 
that shtve to a guilty ^cy, that he 
could voluntarily indulge, — that he 
would not earnestly ssek to shun — all 
sentiments ihat yet turned with un- 
holy yearning towards the betrothed 
of his brother) ; — gradually, I Bay, and 
slowly, came those progressive and de- 
licious epeehs which mark a revolu- 
tion in the affections H-imspeakaUe 
gratitude, brotherly tendomess, the 
united strength of compassion and vs- 
speot thathe had felt for Fanny seemed, 
as he gained health, to ocnellow into 
feelings yet more exquisite and deep. 
^He ecRild no longer delnde Unsslf 
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wHh a vain and-imperioQs belief tkat 
it was a defective mind that his heart 
protected ; he 'began again ^to be 
sensible to the rare beauty of that 
tender fact — ^mofre lovBly, perhaps, 
for the.palettesBttfaat Jiad replaced its 
bloom. The &ncy that ite had so 
imperiously checked before — before 
he saw Camilla, retuned to him,4md 
neither pride nor honour had now ike 
right to chase the soft wings away. 
One evening, fiuxeying ^himself alone, 
he fell into a profound reverie; he 
awoke with a start, and the iKcelama- 
tion, " Was it true love that I ever 
felt for Camilla, or a passion, a ftanzy, 
a deliaion ]'' 

His exclamation waanBoiBwared by a 
sound that seemed botii of joy and 
grief. He looked up, and saw iFanny 
before him; the light of the moon, 
just risen, foil full on her form, hut 
her hands were clasped before her 
&ce ; he heard her sob. 

"Fanny, dear Fanny!" he cried, 
and sought to throw himself from the 
80& to her feet. But she drew her- 
self away, and fied from thechamber 
silent as a dream. 

Philip rose, and, for ^the first time 
since Ms mness, walked, but with 
feeble steps, to and fro the room. With 
what different emotions from those in 
which kwt, in fierce and intolerable 
agony, he had paced .tiiat jmitow 
boundary! Eetuxning health crept 
through his veins — a serene, a kindly, 
a celestial joy ciraumfused his heart. 
Had the time yet eome when the old 
Florimel had meHed intasuow; when 
the new and the true onci with its 
warm life, its tender beauty, its maiden 
wealth of love^ had risen before his 
hopes ? He paused before the window; 
the spot within seemed so confined, 
the night without so calm and lovely, 
that he forgot his still-clinging ma- 
lady, and unclosed the casement : the 
air came soft and fresh upon his temples, 
and the church-tower and spire, for 
the first time, did not seem to him to 



rise in gloom against the heavens. 
Even the grave-stone of Catherine, half 
in moonlight, half in shadow, appeared 
to him to wear a smile. His mo therms 
memory was become linked with the 
living J^anny. 

** Thou art vindicated^— thy Sidney 
is happy,** he murmured : " to A«r ;the 
thankdl" 

Fair hopes^and -soft thoughts bo^y 
within him, he remained at the case- 
ment till the increasing chill warned 
him of the danger he incurred. 

The next day^ when the physician 
visited him, he found the fever had 
returned. For many days, Philip was 
again in danger— dull, uneonsdous 
even of the step and voice of Fanny. 

He woke at last as from a long and 
profound sleep; — ^woke so refreshed, 
so revived, that he felt at once that 
rsome great crisis had been past, and 
that at l^igth he had struggled back 
to the sunny ihores of Life. 

By his bedside sate Lianeourt, who, 
long >alarmed at -his disappearance, 
had at last contrived, with the help of 
Mr. Barlow, to trace him to Qtkir- 
trey's house, and had for several days 
taken share in the vigils of poor 
Fanny. 

While he was .yet e^laining all 
this to Philip, and congratulating him 
on hifr evident recovery, the:phy6ioian 
entered toeonfinn the oongratulatiou 
In ;a few days the invalid was able 
to quit his room, and nothing but 
change of air seemed necessary for 
his convalescence, 'it was then that 
Liancpurt^ who had for two days 
seemed impatient to unburden him- 
self of some communication^ thus ad- 
dressed him :— 

'< My dear friend, I have learned, 
now, your story from Barlow, who 
called several times during your re- 
lapse ; and who is the more anxious 
about you, as the time for the decision 
of your case now draws near. The 
sooner you quit this house the better." 

"Quit this house! and wh^^ U 
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there not one in thU house to whom 
I owe my fortune and my life V* 

" Yes ; and for that reaaon I lay, 
' Go hence : ' it ia the only return you 
can make her."* 

" Puhawl— apeak inteUigibly." 

** I will,'' aaid Liancourt, gravely. 
" I have been a watcher with her by 
your sick-bed, and I know what you 
must feel already : — ^nay, I muit con- 
feM that even the old servant has 
ventured to speak to me. You have 
inspired that poor girl with feelings 
dangerous to her peace." 

" Ha ! " cried PhiUp, with such joy 
that Liancourt frowned, and said, — 
'' Hitherto I have believed you too 
honourable to— " 

" So you think she loves me 1 " in- 
terr^ted Philip. 

" I es ; what then ? You, the heir 
of Beaufort Oourt, — of a rental of 
20,000^. a-year, — of an historical name, 
— you cannot marry this poor girl? " 

* Well ! — I will consider what you 
say, and, at all events, I will leave 
the house to attend the reHult of the 
trial. Let us talk no more on the 
subject now." 

Philip had tho penetration to por- 
coive that Liancourt, who was greatly 
moved by the beauty, the innocence, 
and the unprotected position of 
Fanny, had not confined caution to 
himself; that with his characteristic 
well-meaning blnntness, and with the 
licence of a man somewhat advanced 
in years, he had spoken to Fanny 
herself: for Fanny now seemed to 
shun Philip, — her eyes wore heavy, her 



manner was emlMuraased. He saw 
the change, but it did not grieve him; 
he hailed the omena which he drew 
from it. 

And at last he and Liancourt went 
He was absent three weeks, during 
which time the formality of the 
friendly hiwsuit waa decided in the 
pUintiflrs favour; and tho public; 
were in ecstasies at the noble and 
sublime conduct of Mr. Robert Beau- 
fort: who, the moment he had dis- 
covered a document which he might 
so easily have buried for ever hi 
oblivion, voluntarily agreed to dis- 
possess himself of estates he had so 
long enjoyed, preferring consdenoe 
to lucre. Some persona observed that 
it was reported that Mr. Philip Beau- 
fort had also been generous — that be 
had agreed to give up the estates for 
his uncle's life, and was only in the 
meanwhile to receive a fourth of the 
revenues. But the universal comment 
was, " He could not have done less I " 
Mr. Robert Beauf3rt was, as Lord 
Lilbume had once observed, a man 
who was bom, made, and reared to 
be spoken well of by the world ; and 
it toas a comfort to him now, poor 
man, to feel that his character was so 
highly estimated. If Philip should 
live to the age of one hundred, he 
will never become so respectable and 
popular a man with the crowd as his 
worthy uncle. But does it much 
matter ? 

Philip returned to H the eve 

before the day fixed for tho marriage 
of his brother and Camilla. 
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Ni/fCTOS — AidTjpTe Kcu 'H/Kcpa €^ey€VOvro,* — Hes, 



The sun of early May Bhone cheer- 
fully over the quiet suburb of H . 

In the thoroughfares life was astir. 
It was the hour of noon — the hour at 
which commerce is busy, and streets 
are full. The old retired trader, eye- 
ing wistfully the rolling coach or the 
oft-pausing omnibus, was breathing 
the fresh and scented air in the 
broadest and most crowded road, 
from which, afar in the distance, rose 
the spires of the metropolis. The 
boy let loose from the day-school was 
hurrying home to dinner, his satchel 
on his back; the ballad-singer was 
sending her cracked whine through 
the obscurer alleys, where the baker's 
boy, with puddings on his tray, and 
the smart maid-senrant, despatched 
for porter, paused to listen. And 
round the shops where cheap shawls 
and cottons tempted the female eye, 
many a loitering girl detained her 
impatient mother, and eyed the tickets 
and calculated her hard-gained savings 
for the Sunday gear. And in the 
comers of the streets steamed the 
itinerant kitchens of the pie-men, 
and rose the sharp cry, ''All hot ! all 
hot ! " in the ear of in&nt and ragged 
hunger. And amidst them all rolled 
on some lazy coach of ancient mer- 
chant or withered maiden, uncon- 
scious of any life, but that creeping 
through their own languid veins. 
And before the house in which 
Catherine died, there loitered many 
stragglers, gossips of the hamlet, sub- 
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scribers to the news-room hard by, to 
guess, and speculate, and wonder why, 
from the church behind, there rose 
the merry peal of the marriage-bell I 

At length, along the broad road 
leading from the great city, there 
were seen rapidly advancing three 
carriages of a very different fashion 
from those familiar to the suburb. 
On they came ; swiftly they whirled 
round the angle that conducted to 
the church; the hoofs of the gay 
steeds ringing cheerily on the ground ; 
the white favours of the servants 
gleaming in the sun. Happy is the 
bride the sun shines on ! And when 
the carriages had thus vanished, the 
scattered groups melted into one 
crowd, and took their way to the 
church. They stood idling without 
in the burial-ground ; many of them 
round the fence that guarded from 
their footsteps Catherine's lonely grave. 
All in nature was glad, exhilarating, 
and yet serene; a genial freshness 
breathed through the soft air ; not a 
cloud was to be seen in the smiling 
azure ; even the old dark yews seemed 
happy in their everlasting verdure. 
The bell ceased, and then even the 
crowd grew silent ; and not a sound 
was heard in that solemn spot to 
whose demesnes are consecrated alike 
the Birth, the Marriage, and the 
Death. 

At length there came forth from 
the church-door the goodly form of a 
rosy beadle. Approaching the groups, 
he whispered the better-dressed and 
commanded the ra^jgiedtX^xQtss'&s^sc^il^^^ 
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with tho old, and lifted his cane agalnnt 
the young ; and tho rosalt of all wm, 
that the churchjard, not without 
many a murmur and ezpofttulation, 
was cleared, and the crowd fell back 
in the Apace behind the gates of tho 
principal entrance, where they swayed 
and gaped and chattered round the 
carriages, which were to bear away 
the bridal party. 

Within the church, as the cere- 
mony was now concluded, Philip 
Beaufort conducted, hand-in-hand, 
silently along the aisle, his brother's 
wife. 

Leaning on his stick, his cold sneer 
upon his thin lip, Lord Lilbume 
limped, step by step with the pair, 
though a little apart from them, 
ghmdng from moment to moment at 
tho &ce of Philip Beaufort, where ho 
had hoped to read a grief that he 
could not detect. Lord Lilbume had 
carefully refrained from an interview 
with Philip till that day, and he now 
only came to the wedding as a sur- 
geon goes to an hospital to examine 
a disease he had been told would bo 
great and soro : ho was disappointed, 
CloHO behind, followed Sidney, radiant 
with joy, and bloom, and beauty ; and 
his kind guardian, the tears rolling 
down his eyes, murmured blessings as 
he looked upon him. Mrs. Beaufort 
had declined attending the ceremony 
— her nerves wore too weak — but, 
behind, at a longer interval, came 
Robert Beaufort, sober, staid, collected 
as ever to outward seeming; but a 
close observer might have seen that 
his cyo had lost its habitual compla- 
cent cunning, that his step was more 
heavy, his stoop more joyless. About 
his air there was a something crest- 
fallen. The consciousness of acres 
had passed away from his portly 
presence ; he was no longer a pos- 
sessor; but a pensioner. Tho rich 
man, who had decided as he pleased 
on the happiness of others, was a 
cipher; he nad oeaaed lo lovrt vn-^i 



interest in anything. What to him 
the marriage of his daughter now? 
Her children would not bo the heirs 
of Beaufort. As Camilla kindly 
turned round, and throagh h^ypy 
tears waited for his approach, to cbsp 
his hand, he forced a smile, bot it 
was sickly and piteous. He longed 
to creep away, and be alone. 

" My fkther I " said Camilla, in her 
sweet low voice; and she extricated 
herself fk'om Philip, and threw hK- 
self on his breast 

" She is a good child," said Bobert 
Beaufort, vacantly ; and, turning his 
dry eyes to the groop, he eaogfat in- 
sthictively at his cnstomaiy oommoB- 
pUuses; — "And, a good child, Mr. 
Sidney, makes a good wife I " 

The clergyman bowed as if (be 
compliment were addressed to him- 
self: he was the only man there 
whom Bobert Beaofort could now 
deceive. 

"My sister," said Philip Beanfbrt, 
as once more leaning on his arm, 
they paused before the church-door, 
"may Sidney lovo and prize you as— 
as I would have done; and believe 
me, both of you, I have no regret> 
no memory that wounds me now.** 

He dropped tho hand, and mo- 
tioned to her father to load her to 
the carriage. Then winding his ann 
into Sidney's, he said,— 

** Wait till they aro gone ; I have 
one word yet with you. Go on, 
gentlemen." 

The clergyman bowed, and walked 
through the churchyard. But Lil- 
bume, pausing and surveying Philip 
Beaufort, said to him, whisperingly, — 

"And so much for feeling — the 
folly t So much for generosity — the 
delusion I Happy man I " 

**l am thoroughly happy^ Lord 
Lilbume." 

"Are you? — Then, it was neither 
feeling nor generosity ; and we were 
taken in t Good day." With that he 
^VVsn^td tlowl^ to the gate. 
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Philip answered not the Barcosm 
even by a look. For, at that moment, 
a loud flhont was set up by the mob 
without — they had caught a glimpse 
of the bride. 

" Come, Sidney, this wi^," he said ; 
** I must not detain you long." 

Arm in arm they passed out of the 
church, and turned to the spot hard 
by, where the flowers smiled up to 
them from the stone on their mother's 
grave. 

The old inscription had been 
effaced, and the name of Cathehinb 
Beaufort was placed upon the stone. 

« Brother," said Philip, " do not 
forget this grave : years hence, when 
children play around your own hearth. 
Observe, the name of Catherine Beau- 
fort is fresher on the stone than the 
dates of birth and death — ^the name 
was only inscribed there to*day — your 
wedding-day i Brother, by this grave 
we are now indeed united." 

"Oh, PhiUp!" cried Sidney, in 
deep emotion, clasping the hand 
stretched out to him ; '' I feel, I feel 
how noble, how great you are — ^that 
you have sacrificed more than I 
dreamed o f " 

"Hush!" said Philip, with a 
smile. "No talk of this. I am 
happier than you deem me. Go back 
now — she waits you." 

" And you ] — cleave you .' — alone ! " 

" Not alone," said Philip, pointing 
to the grave. 

Scarce had he spoken when, from 
the gate, came the shrill, clear voice 
of Lord Lilbume, — 

" We wait for Mr. Sidney Beaufort" 

Sidney passed his hand over his 
eyes, wrung the hand of his brother 
once more, and in a moment was by 
Camilla's side. 

Another shout — the whirl of the 
wheels — the tramping of feet — the 
distant hum and murmur — ^and all 
was still. 

The clerk returned to lock up the 
church — ^he did not observe where 



Philip stood in the shadow of the^rall 
— and went home to talk of the gay 
wedding, and inquire at <what hour 
the funeral of a young woman, his 
next-door neighbour, would take place 
the next day. 

It might be a quarter of an hour 
after Philip was thus left — ^nor had he 
moved from the spot — ^when iie fAt 
his sleeve pulled gently. He turned 
round and saw before him the 'wistful 
&ce of Fanny ! 

"So you would not come to *th€f 
wedding?" said he. 

" No. But I fancied you might be 
here alone, — and sad." 

"And you will not even 'wear the 
dress I gave you 1" 

" Another time. Tell me, are you 
unhappy ? " 

"Unhappy, Fanny! No; look 
around. The very burial-ground has 
a smile. See the laburnums clustering 
over the wall, listen to the birds on 
the dark yews above, and yonder see 
even the butterfly has settled upon Aer 
grave ! — ^I am not unhappy." As ho 
thus spoke he looked at her earnestly, 
and, taking both her hands in hk, 
drew her gently towards him, and 
continued: — * Fanny, do you re- 
member, that, leaning over that gate, 
I once spoke to you of the happiness 
of marriage where two hearts are 
united. Nay, Fanny, nay, I must go 
on. It was here in this spot, — ^it was 
here that I first saw you on my return 
to England. I came to seek the dead, 
and I have thought since, it was my 
mother's guardian spirit that drew 
me hither to find you — the living! 
And often afterwards, Fanny, you 
would come with me here, when, 
blinded and dull as I was, I came to 
brood and to repine, insensible of the 
treasures even then perhaps within 
my reach. But, best as it was ; the 
ordeal through which I have passed 
has made me more grateful for the 
prize I now dare to hope for. On 
this grave ]fOMX basA ^^^ ^sscfis*^^ 
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the flowen. By Uiin grare, the link 
between the Time and the Eternity, 
whoM leiaons we have read together, 
will yoo conient to record onr rows? 
Fanny, dearest, fiurest, tenderest, best, 
I love you, and at laat ae alone you 
should be lored 1 — I woo you aa my 
wifel Mine, not for a teason, but 
for eyer— for ever, even when these 
graves are opened, and the World 
ahrivels like a scrolL Do you under- 
stand me T — do you heed mo 1— or 
have I dreamed that that " 

lie stopped short — a dismay seized 
him at her silence. Had he been 
mistaken in his divine belief? — the 
fear was momentary : for Fanny, who 
had recoiled as he spoke, now placing 
her hands to her temples, gazing on 
him, breathless and with lips apart, 
as if, indeed, with great effort and 
struggle her modest spirit conceived 
the possibility of the happiness that 
broke upon it, advanced timidly, her 
fiice suffused in blushes; and, looking 
into his eyes, as if she would read 
into his very soul, said, with an 
accent, the intcnsencss of which 
showed that her whole fate hung on 
his answer — 

^' But this is pity 1 — they have told 
you that I in short, you are gene- 
rous — ^you — you Oh, deceive me 

not I Do ycm love her still ]— Can 
you— do you love the humble, foolish 
Fanny?" 
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As God shall jud^e me, sweet 
one, I am sincere ! I liave survived 
a passion — ^never so deep, so tender, 
so entire as that I now feel for yon ! 
And oh, Fanny, hear this true con- 
fession] It was you — ^you to whom 
my heart turned before I saw Camilla f 
— against that impulse I struggled in 
the blindness of a haughty error I ** 

Fanny ottered a low and suppresMd 
cry of delight and rapture. Philip 
passionately continued : — 

" Fanny, make blessed the life you 
have saved. Fate destined us for 
each other. Fate for me has ripened 
your sweet mind. Fate for you ban 
softened this rugged heart We may 
have yet much to bear and much to 
learn. We will console and teach 
each other 1" 

He drew her to his breast as he 
spoke— drew her trembling, blushing, 
confused, but no more reluctant ; and 
there, by the Gbavk that bad been so 
memorable a scene in their common 
history, were murmured those vows 
in which all this world knows of 
human happiness is treasured and 
recorded — love that taken the sting 
from grief, and faith that gives 
eternity to love. All silent, yet all 
serene around them t Above, the 
heaven, — at their feet, the grave :— 
For the love, the grave ! — for the 
faith, the heaven i 
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CHAPTER THE LAST. 



«* A labore reclinat otiaxn." *— Horat. 



I FEEL that there is some justice in 
the affection the general reader en- 
tertains for the oId-&shioned, and 
now somewhat obsolete custom, of 
giving to him, at the close of a 
work, the latest news of those who 
flought his acquaintance through its 
progress. 

The weak, but well-meaning Smith, 
no more oppressed by the evil influ- 
ence of his brother, has continued to 
pass his days in comfort and respect- 
ability on the income settled on him 
by Philip Beaufort. Mr. and Mrs. 
Roger Morton still live, and have just 
resigned their business to their eldest 
son; retiring themselves to a small 
villa ac^oining the town in which 
they had made their fortune. Mrs. 
Morton is very apt, when she goes 
out to tea, to talk of her dear deceased 
sister-in-law, the late Mrs. Beaufort, 
and of her own remarkable kindness 
to her nephew when a little boy. She 
observes that, in fact, the young men 
owe everything to Mr. Roger and her- 
self; and, indeed, though Sidney was 
never of a grateful disposition, and 
has not been near her since, yet the 
elder brother, the Mr. Beaufort, always 
evinces his respect to them by the 
yearly present of a fat buck. She 
then comments on the ups and downs 
of life ; and observes that it is a pity 
her son Tom preferred the medical 
profession to the church. — Their 
cousin, Mr. Beaufort, has two livings. 
To all this Mr. Roger says nothing, 
except an occasional '' Thank heaven, 
I want no man's help I I am as well 



* Leifare unbends itself from labour. 



to do as my neighbours. But that 's 
neither here nor there." 

There are some readers — ^they who 
do not thoroughly consider the truths 
of this life — who will yet ask, "But 
how is Lord Lilbume punished!" 
Punished 1 ay and indeed, how 1 The 
world, and not the poet, must answer 
that question. Crime is punished 
from without. If Vice is punished, it 
must be from within. TheLilbumes of 
this hollow world are not to be pelted 
with the soft roses of poetical justice. 
They who ask why he is not punished, 
may be the first to doff the hat to the 
equipage in which my lord lolls 
through the streets ! The only offence 
he habitually committed of a nature 
to bring the penalties of detection, he 
renounced the moment he perceived 
there was danger of discovery ! he 
gambled no more after Philip's hint. 
He was one of those, some years after, 
most bitter upon a certain nobleman 
charged with unfiur play — one of 
those who took the accusation as 
proved ; and whose authority settled 
all disputes thereon. 

But, if no thunderbolt falls on Lord 
Lilbume's head — if he is fated still to 
eat, and drink, and to die on his bed, 
he may yet taste the ashes of the 
Dead Sea fruit which his hands have 
culled. He is grown old. His infir- 
mities increase upon him; his sole 
resources of pleasure — the senses — 
are dried up. For him there is no 
longer savour in the viands, or 
sparkle in the wine, — man delights 
him not, nor woman neither. He 
is alone with Old Age, and in sight 
of DeatVi. 
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With the exception of Simon, who | 
died in hii chair not many daja 
after Sidney's marriage, Robert Bean- 
fort i« the only one among the more 
important agenti left at the last scene 
of this history who has passed from 
onr mortal stage. After the marriage 
of his daughter he for some time 
moped and drooped. 

Boi Philip learned firom Mr. Bladkr 
well of the will that Bobtri had mada 
prerionsly to tha hiwmii; and by 
wh&Bh, had the kwsiiit ISiUed, hia 
ri^ita would yet hare been preswred 
to him. Deeply moned by a g«ne- 
roiHy ha conld not have czpaetad 
fhmL hia nnele, and not paoiiiig to 
iaqviia too elosdy how fiir it waa to 
be tiaoed to the inflnence of Arthur, 
PhiUp so warmly ezpfessed his gratis 
tade^jBid.so sunooadad Mr. Beiuifini 
with affectifliiate aiteatioM» thai the 
poor man began to reeorar Ida satf- 
respect/— began even to regard the 
naphew he had so long dreaded, aa a 
son«— lo forgire him fbr not marrying 
CamiUa. And, perhaps, to his aston- 
ishmenty an act in his life for which 
the customs of the world (that never 
fiMTonr natural tiea not preriously 
sanctioned by the legal) would hare 
rather censurad than praised, became 
Ida consohition ; and the memory he 
waa most proud to recall He giadn- 
ally recorered his spirits ; he was very 
fond of looking orer that will; he 
carefully presenred it; he eren flat- 
tered himself that it was necessary to 
preserre Philip fh>m all possible liti- 
gation hereafter; for if the estatea 
were not legally Philip's, why, then, 
they were his to dispose of as he 
pleased. lie was never more happy 
than when his successor was )fy his 
side ; and was certainly a more cheer- 
ful, and,. 1 doubt not, a better man 
—during the few years in which he 
surrired the lawsuit— than ever he 
had been before. He died — still 
member for the county, and still 
quoted aa a pattern lo couajbj ibm&p 




bers — in Philip's arms; and on his 
lips there was a smile, that even lil- 
bume would have called sincere. 

Mrs. Beaufort, after her husband's 
death, established herself in London ; 
and conld never be persuaded to visit 
Beaufort Court She took a com- 
panion, who more than replaced, in 
her eyes, the absence of Camilla. 

And Camilla — Speneer — Sidney* 
They live still by the gpentla Lake^ 
happy in their own aerena joya mtd 
graceful leisure ; shunning alike aiB^ 
bition and its trials, aetion and Hi 
sharp vicissitudes; envying no obs^ 
oovetooa of nothing; making 
them, in the working world, 
thing of the old pastoral and golden 
holiday. If Camilla had at om 
time wmrered in her aQegtanee ta 
Sidney, her good and simple h— rt 
haa long since been entirely regateai. 
by his devotion; and, aa mighl ba 
expected from her diapoa&tion, Aa 
lof>ed him better after marriage than, 
before. 

Philip hod gone through 
trials than Sidney. Buty had 
earlier fates been reversed, and thai 
spirit, in youth so haughty and self> 
willed, been lapped in ease and 
luxury, would Philip now be a better 
or a happier man 1 Perfaapa, too, for 
a less tranquil existence than his 
brother, Philip yet may be reserved; 
but, in proportion to the usee of onr 
destiny, do we repose or toil : he who 
never knows pain knows but the half 
of pleasure. The lot of whatever ia 
most noble on the earth below fiUla 
not amidst the rosy Gardens of the 
Epicurean. We may envy the ma& 
who enjoys and rests ; but the smile 
of Heaven settles rather on the front 
of him who labour* and aspiresi 

And did Philip ever regret the di^ 
cumstances that had given him Fanny 
for the partner of his life ? To soma 
who take their notions of the Ideal 
from the conventional rules of ro- 
^manfia^ tsithac than from their own 
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percepidons of what is true, this 
narrative would have been more 
pleasing had Philip never loved but 
Fanny. But all that had led to 
that love had only served to render 
it more enduring and concentred. 
Man's strongest and worthiest affec- 
tion is his last — is the one that 
unites and embodies all his past 
dreams of what is excellent, — ^the one 
from which Hope springs out the 
brighter from former disappoint- 
ments — ^the one in which the Me- 
mories are the most tender and the 
most abundant — ^the one which, re- 
placing all others, nothing hereafter 
can replace. 

And now, ere the scene closes, and 
the audience, whom perhaps the 
actors may have interested for awhile; 
disperse, to forget amidst the pursuits 
of actual life the Shadows that have 
amused an hour, or beguiled a care, 
let the curtain fall on one happy 
picture : 

It is some years after the marriage 
of Philip and Fanny. It is a summer's 
morning. In a small old-&shioned 
room at Beaufort Court, with its case- 
ments open to the gardens, stood 
Philip, having just entered; and 
near the window sat Fanny, his boy 
by her side. She was at the mother's 
hardest task — ^the first lessons to the 
first-bom child; and as the boy 
looked up at her sweet earnest fiice 
with a smile of intelligence on his 
own, you might have seen at a glance 



how well understood were the teacher 

Cd the pupil. Yes ; whatever might 
ve been wanting in the Virgin to 
the full development of mind, the 
cares of the Mother had supplied. 
When a being was bom to lean on 
her alone — dependent on her provi- 
dence for life — ^then, hour after hour, 
step after step, in the progress of in- 
fant destinies, had the reason of the 
mother grown in the child's growth, 
adapting itself to each want that it 
must foresee, and taking its perfect- 
ness and completion from the breath 
of the New Love ! 

The child caught sight of Philip, 
and rushed to embrace him. 

** See i " whispered Fanny, as she 
also hung upon him, and strange 
recollections of her own mysterious 
childhood crowded upon her, — " see,** 
whispered she, with a blush half of 
shame and half of pride, '' the poor 
idiot girl is the teacher of your 
child ! " 

" And," answered Philip, ** whether 
for child or mother, what teacher is 
like Level" 

Thus saying, he took the boy into 
his arms ; and, as he bent over those 
roe^ cheeks, Fanny saw, from the 
movement of his lips and the mois- 
ture in his eyes, that he blessed God. 
He looked up on the Mother's fiuse, 
he glanced round on the flowers and 
foliage of the luxurious summer, and 
again he blessed God : And with- 
out and within, it was Light and 
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